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s 

E are advancing in a career, upon which book 
we fliould not have entered without know- 



ng the extent and the diiEculties of it, and which 
?e fhould (everal times have quitted, had we not 
)een fupported by motives, which always make 
IS forget the difproportion between our powers 
ind the experiment. In the event of a confla- 
{ration we fometimes attempt and accomplifli 
hings which would deprefs our courage were it 
lot ftimulated by the danger, and which aftonifli 
Vol. VIII. B it 
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% HISTORY OF SETTLEMENTS AND TRADE 

• Six * ^' yfhen the danger is over. After a battle cither' 
^ ' ■ M ^^ won or loft, a military man faid at the fight of a 
motmtain which he had climbed up in order to 
reach the enemy : Who would ever have done 
that, if there had not been a mulket (hot to receive? 
I was certainly animated with the fame fentiment 
when I began this work, and it muft undoubt- 
edly animate me ftill fince I continue* 

We have firft defcribed the ft ate of Europe 
before the difcovery of the Eaft and Weft Indies. 
After this wci have purfued the uncertain^ 
tyrannical, and fanguinary progrcfs of the fcttk- 
ments formed in thefc diftant regions. 

It now remains to unfold the influence which; 
the intercourfc eftablifhed with the New World 
has had upon the opinions, government, induftry,. 
arts, manners, and happincfs of the Old. Let us 
begin by religion, 
iteiigion* Had man uninterruptedly enjoyed complete 

feircity J had the earth fatisfied of itfelf ati the 
variety of his wants, it may be prefumed that 
much time woulxi have elapfed before the fenti- 
ment of admiration and gratitude would have 
turned towards the Gods, the attention of that 
being naturally ungrateful. BiK a barren {o'A 
did not anfwer to his labours. -' The torrents ra- 
-vaged the fields which he had cultivated. A 
burning Iky deftroyed his harvcfts. He experi- 
enced famine, he became acquainted with dif- 
eafe, and he endeavoured to find out the caufe of 
his mifery.^ 

To explain the myftery of his exiftence, of his 
happinefsy and of his misfortune, he invented 

diSerenr 



iN Tkfi EAST AND WEST INt>iE3; j 

different fyftems equally abfurd. He peopled ® ^.^ ^ 
the univerfp with good and evil fpirits i and fuch 
was the origin of Polytheifm, the moft antient 
and the mbft univerfal of all religions* From 
l^olytheifoi arofe Manicheifnii the veftige^ of 
which will laft perpetually^ whatever may be the 
progrefs of reafon. Manichcifm fimplifiedi en- 
gendered deifm, and in the midft of this diver- 
fity of opinions there arofe a clafs of men mcdia-^ 
tors between Heaven arid earths 

Then the regions of the earth Were covered 
with altars ; in one place the hymn of joy re- 
founded, Mrhile in another were hear*d the com- 
plaints of pain I then recourfe was had to prayer 
and to facrifice, the two natural modes of obtaih- 
ing favour and of deprecating anger. The har- 
vcft was offered upj the lamb, the goat, and 
the bull, were flain, and the holy fod was 
even ftained with the blood of man. 

In the mean while the good m.an was often 
lecn in adverfity, while the wicked, and even the 
impious man profpered, and then the doftrine of 
immortality was fuggefted. The fouls fre^d 
from the body^ either circulated among the dif- 
ferent beings of nature, or went into another 
world to receive the reward of their virtues or the 
punifliment of their crimes. But it is a proble- 
matical circumftance, whether man became bet- 
ter on this account. It is certain, however, that 
from the inftant of his birth to that of his death, 
he was tormented with the fear of invifible pow- 
crs> and reduced to a much more wretched ftate 
than that which he had before enjoyed. 

B 2 Most 
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Most legtflators have availed tbemfelves of 
this propcnfity of the mind, to govern the people 
and ftill more to enflave them. Some have af- 
ferted, that they held from Heaven the right of 
commanding ; and thus was theocracy or facrcd 
defpotifm eftabliflied, the moft cruel and the 
mod immoral of all Icgiflations; that in which^ 
man, proud, malevolent, intcrefted and vicious 
with impunity, commands man from God ; that 
in which there is nothing juft or unJAift, but what 
is either agreeable or difpleafing to him, or that 
' fiiprem^ Being with whom he communicates, and 
whom he caufes to fpeak according to his paf- 
fions, in which it is a crime to examine his or* 
ders, and impiety to oppofc them ; in which con- 
tradictory revelations are fubfticuted to reafon and 
confcicnce,. which arc reduced to fileace by pro- 
digies or by enormous crimes; in which the na- 
tions, in a word, cannot have any ideas concern- 
ing tlxe rights of man, refpe<Sling what is good 
and what is evil, becaufe they fcarch for the 
foundation of their privileges and of their duties^ 
only in facred writings the interpretation of whrcE 
is denied to them. 

If this kind of government had a more fubfime 
origin in Paleftine, ftill it was not more exempt 
than any where elfe from the calamities which ne- 
ceflarily arife from it. 

Christianity fuccecded the Jcwifii inftitu- 
tlon. The fubjeftion that Rome, miftrefsofthc 
world, was under to the moft favage tyrants i the 
dreadful mifcries, which the luxury of a court and 
the maintenance of armies had occadoned through- 
out 
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«ut this vaft empire under the reigns of the Neros^ book 
the fucceflive irruptions of the barbarians, who 
difmembered this great body; the lofs of pro- 
vinces either by revolt or invafioni all thefc na- 
tural evils had already prepared the niind^ of men 
for a new religion, and the changes in politics 
muft fteceffarily have induced an innovation in the 
form of worlhip. In paganifm, which had exift- 
ed for fo many ages, there remained only the 
fables to which it owed it's origin, the folly or the 
vices of it's gods, the avarice of it's pr lefts, and 
the infamy and licentious condu<5i: of the kings 
who fupported them. Then the people, defpairing 
-to obtain relief from their tyrants upon earth, had 
recourfe to Heaven for protcftion, 

Christianity appeared, and afforded them 
comfort, at the fame time that it taught them to 
foffer with patience-. While the tyranny and 
liCentipufnefs of princes tended to the deftruftion 
of pagapiffn as well' as to that of the empire, the 
fubjeds, who had been oppreflcd and fpoiled, and 
who had embraced the new do<5lrines, were com- 
pleting it's ruin by the examples they gave of thofe 
virtues, which always accompany the zealof new^ 
madeprofelytes. But a religion that arofe in the 
midft of public calamity, muft neceflarily give it's 
preachers a confiderable influence over the un- 
happy perfons who took refuge in it. Thus the 
power of the clergy commenced, as it wefre, with 
the gofpel. 

From the remains of pagan fuperftitions and 
philofophic fefbs, a code of rights and tenets was 
forrned, which the fimpliciry ^f the primitive 

B 3 chriftians 



6 HISTORY OF SETTLEMENTS AND TRADE 

^ xrx ^ chriftians fanftificd with real and affcfting piety j 
but which at the fame time left the feeds of de- 
bates ^nd controverfieS) from whence arofe a va- 
riety of paflTions difguifed under^ and dignified wich^ 
the n^me of zeaK Thefe dilTentions produced 
fchoolsi dodtors, a tribunalj^ and a hierarchy. 
Chriftianity had begun to be preached by a fet of 
fi(hermen> deftitute of every knowlege but that 
of the gofpeli it was entirely eftabliflied by 
biOiops who formed the church. After this it 
gained ground by degrees^ till at length it at^ 
traded the notice of the emperors. Some of thefe 
tolerated chrittij^nity either from motives of con-r 
tempt or humanity ; others perfecuted it. Per- 
fecution hadened it's progrefsj for which toler^tioi^ 
had paved the way. Connivance and profcrip- 
|ion, clcnf^ency and rigour, were all equs^lly ad- 
vantageous to it. The fenfe of freedom fo natural 
fo the human mind, induced many perfons to 
embrace it in it's infanpy, as it has made others 
rejeft it fince it has been eftabliftied. This fpirit 
of independence, rather adapted to truth than to 
novelty, would neceflarily have induced a mul- 
titude of perfons of all ranks to become con- 
verts to chriftiahity, if even the chara&ers it bore 
had not been calculated to infpire veneration an4 
refpeft. 

Paganism, unmafked by philofophy, ace) 
brought into difcrcdit by the fathers of the 
church, with a fufficient number of temples, but 
Y^ith priefts who were not rich, fank from day to 
^Jay, and gave way to the new form of worlhip. 
^his penetrated into the hearts of the women by 

'z devotion* 
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devotioa^ which is fo naturally allied to tendeN ® Jjx ^ 
ncf^j and into the minds of children, who are 
fond of prodigies, and even of the mod rigid 
morality. Thus it was introduced into courts, 
where every thing which can become a paiHon, is 
certain of finding accefs, A prince, who bathed 
In the blood of his family, had, as it we^-e, fallea 
alleep in the arms of impunity; a prince, who 
had great crimes and great weakneffes to expiate^ 
onbraced Cbriftianity, which forgave him every 
ching on account of his zeal, and to which he 
giave up every thing in order to be freed from his 
remorfe. 

CoNfrTANTtNfE, inflead of uniting the prieft* 
hood to the crown, when he was converted to 
Chriftianity, as they had been united in the per- 
fons of the Pagan emperors, granted to the clergy 
fuch a ihare of wealth and authority, and afforded 
them ib many means of future aggrandizement, 
that thefe blind concefTions produced an eccle- 
£aftical drfpotifm entirely new. 

Profound ignorance was the mod certain 
fupport of this afcendency over the minds of men. 
The Pontiffs of Rome diffufed this ignorance by 
oppofing every kind of Pagan erudition. If 
from time to time fome efforts were made to dif- 
pcl this obfcurity, they were extinguilhed by 
capital punishments. 

WnitE the Popes were undeceiving the minds 
of men refpefting their authority, even by the 
abufe they made of ir, knowlege was paffing on 
from the Eaft to the Weft. As foon as the ma- 
•ftcr-pieces of antiquity had revived the tafte for 

B 4 ufeful 
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B ^ o K ufeful ftudy, rcafon recovered fome of the rights 
which it had loft. The hiftory of the churcfc 
was inveftigatedj and the falfe pretenfions of the 
court of Rome were difcovercd. Part of Europe 
fhook off the yoke. A monk fee almoft all 
Germany^ and almoft the whole North, free 
from it i a pricft, fome provinces of France j 
and a king; all England, for the fake of a wo- 
man. If other fovereigns firmly maintained tHe 
Catholic religion throughout their polTeffionSj it 
was, perhaps, becaufe it was more favourable to 
that blind and paflfive obedience which they re- 
quire from their people, and which the popifli 
clergy have always preached for their own in- 
terefts. 

In the mean while, the defire, on one hand^ 
of prefcrving the pontifical authority, and the 
wifh of dcftroying it on the other, have produced 
two oppofice fyftems. The Catholic divines have 
undertaken, and even fqccefsfully, to prove that 
the holy books are- not of themfelves the touch- 
ftone of orthQdoxy, They have demonftrated, 
that fince the firft preaching of the gofpcl to pur 
times, the fcriptures, differently underftood, had 
given rii<; to the moft oppofite, the mo,ft e^tra* 
vagant, and the moft impious opinions; and that 
with this divine word, the moft contradidtory 
tenets may have been maintained, as long as in- 
ward fcntiment hath been the only interpretc;" of 
the revelation. 

The writers of the reformed religion have 
Ihew'n the -^bfurdity of believing, that one man 
aJoqe was coi^ftantly infpired from heaven, upop 

a throne^ 
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a thronci or in a chair, in wtiicK the moft mon- ^ Jj^ ^ 
ftrous vices have been committed ; where diflb- 
lution was feated by the fide of infpirationj 
where adultery and concubinage profaned the 
idols who were invefted with th« charafter and 
with the name of fandity ; where the fpirit of 
falfehood and of artifice di<5lated the pretended 
oracles of truth. They have demonllrated, that 
the church, aOembled in council, and compoffed 
of intriguing prelates, under the crhperofs of the 
primitive church, of ignorant and debauched 
ones, in the times of barbarifm and of ambition^ 
and of often tat ious ones in the ages of fchifm ; that 
fuch a church could not be more enlightened bf 
fupernatural infpiration, than the vicar of Jefus 
himfelf; that the fpirit of Qod did not more 
vifibly communicate itfelf to two hundred fathers 
pf the council, than to the holy father himfelf> 
yrho was oftqn the moft profligate of men i that 
Qermans and Spaniards, without learningt 
French, without morals, and Italians, without 
an*y virtue^ were not fo well qualified for the fpi* 
rit of reyelacion, as a fimple Hock of peafants^ 
who fiqccrcly feek after God by prayer and by 
labour. In a word, if they h^ve not been able to 
fupport their new fyftcm'in the eyes of reafon, 
they have at leaft entirely ^eftroyed that of tlu; 
antient churchy. 

In the midft of thefe ruins, philofophy hath 
Itrifcn, and faid : If the text of the fcripture be 
jROt fufficiently clear, prccife, and awthentic, to 
Jji: the fole and infallible rule of dodrine and of ' 

^o^lhip ; If ihfi tradition of the churchy from it's 

firft 
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? xi^ ^ ^^^ infiitution to the times of Luther ^od Cal« 
yin> hath been corrupted with the mannerd of 
priefts^ and of it's foUowisrs i if the councils hare 
doubtedj varied^ and decided contradiftoril^ in 
tljeir affembliesj if it be unworthy of the Divi- 
futy to communicate it's fpirit and it's word U} 
one fiogle man^ debauched in his youths reduced 
(o imbec^ity. in his old age ; fubje<ft> in a w(^dj 
to the pa^^Iions^ the errorsj ^nd the infirmities of 
^an : th^^ fay they» there is no firm and ftabk 
fupport for the if|fallibility of the Chriftian faith i 
confequently, that religion is not of divine infti* 
tution, and God hath not intended that it ibould 
|3e etemaU 

This dilemma is very embarrafllng* As long 
f^ the fenfe of the<fi:ript]ures {hall remain open to 
tim contefts it hath ever experienced, and that 
tradition (hall be as problematical as it hath ap-^ 
peaxed to be| from the immenfe labours of the 
^Icrgy pf different communions, Chriftianity can 
h^ve no fvipport but from the civil authority, and 
the power of the magiftrate. The prbper force 
pf religion, which fubdues.the mind, and re* 
jilrains the confcience by conviAion, will be 
Vianting to it, 

AceoRDiNGi,Yjj thefe difputes have gradually 
kd the nations, which had (haken off the yoke^ 
of an authority, confidered 'till then as infallible, 
farther than it had been fprefcen. They have 
fkllnaol}' generally rejefted, from the antient mode 
of worihip, what was conti-ary to thei^r reafonj, 
and have.only preferved a Chriftianity difengaged 
frQtt\ all myfterie9* Revelation itfelf hath been 

abandoned 
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abandoned in tbefe regions, though at a later ® ^ix. ^ 
period, by fome men more bold, or who thought 
thcffifelves more enlightened than the multitude* 
A manner of thinking, fo proud and independent^ 
hath extended itfelf, in procefs of time^, to thofe 
ftates which had remained fubje6t to ^ome. ^^3 
in thefe countries knowlege had ipade Icfs pro-: 
grefs, and opinions had been more confined^ 
licentiqufnefs in them hath been carried (o W^ 
utmoft extent, Athcifm, the fyftcm either of 4 
difcontentcd and gloomy fpirit which fees no^ 
thing but confulion in nature, or of a wicke4 
man who dreads future vengeance j or of a fet of 
philofophers neither gloomy nor wicked, wha 
vainly imagine they find in the properties of 
eternal matter, a fufEcient caufe for all the 
phoenomena which e}i;cite our adqniration* 

Br an impulfe founded on the nature of reli- 
gions themfclves, Catholicifm tends inceflantly to 
Proteftantifm, Proteftantifm to Socinianifm, So- 
cinianifm to Deifm, and Pcifm to Scepticifm« 
Incredulity is beconme too general, to allow ua. ta 
hope, with any degree of foundation, that the 
antient tenets can regain the afcendant which 
they cnjbyed during fo many centuries. Let 
them be always freely followed, by fuch of their 
fe&ators who are attached to them from con^ 
fcience, by all thofe who find matter of confbla- 
tioa in them, and by all whom they incite to per-, 
form the duties of a citizen : but, let all fedts, tho 
principles of which are not contrary to pul;>lic 
grder^ fiiid in general the fame indulgence. It 

Wou]d 
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BOOK would be confident with the dignity, as well as 
with the wifdom of all governments, to have the 
fanie moral code of religion, from which it 
ihould not be allowed to deviate, and to give the 
reft up to difcuflions^ in which the tranquillity 
of the world was not concerned. This would be 
the fureft way of extinguifliing, infenfibly, the 
fanaticifm of the clergy, and the cnthufi^fm of 
the people. 

It is partly to the difcovery of the New World 
that we (hall owe that religious toleration which 
ought to be, and certainly will be, introduced in 
the Old. Perfecution would only haften the 
downfall of the religions that arc now eftablifhed. 
Induftry and the means of information have now 
prevailed among the nations, and gained an in- 
fluence that muft rcftore a certain equilibrium in 
the moral and civil order of fociety : the human 
mind is undeceived with regard to it's former 
fuperftitions. If we do not avail ourfelves of the 
prefent time to re-eftabli(h the empire of reafon, 
k muft neceffarily be given up to new fuper^ 
ilitions. 

Every thing has concurred, for thefe two laft 
centuries, to extinguifh that furious zeal which 
ravaged the -globe. The depredations of the Spa- 
niards throughout America, have (hew*n the world 
to what excefs fanaticifm may be carried. In 
eftablifliing their religion by fire and fword 
through exhauftcd and depopulated countries, 
they have rendered it odious in Europe j and theip 
cruelties have contributed to feparate a greater 

numbei* 
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Dumber of Catholics from the'church of Rome, 
than they have gained converts to Chriftianity 
among the Indians. The concourfe of perfons of 
all feels in North-America has neceffarily difFufcd 
the fpirit of toleration into diftant countries, and 
put a ftop to, religious wars in our climates. , The 
fending of miffionaries has delivered us from thofe 
turbulent men, who might have inflamed our 
country, and who are gone to carry the firebrands 
and fwords of the gofpel beyond the feas. Navi- 
gation and long voyages have infenfibly detached 
a great number of the people from the abfurd 
ideas which fuperftition infpires. The variety pf 
religious worfhips, and the difference of nations^ 
has accuflomed the moft vulgar minds to aibrtx>f 
indiflfercnce for the objeft that had the greateft 
influence over their imaginations. Trade carried 
on between perfons of the moft oppofitc fedis, has 
leflened that religious hatred which was the caufe 
of their divifions. It has been found that mora- 
lity and integrity were not inconfiftent with any 
opinions whatever, and that irregularity of man- 
ners and avarice were equally prevalent every 
where > and hence it has been concluded that the 
manners of men have been regulated by ^;he diffe- 
rence of climate*and of government, and by focial 
and national interefl. 

Sings an intercourfe has been cftabliihed be- 
tween the two hemifpheres of this world, our 
thoughts have been lefs engaged about that other 
world, which was the hope of the few, and the 
torment of the many. The diverfity and multi- 
plicity of objefts induftry hath prefented to the 
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* xtt ^ '"'"^ '"^ *** ''^^ fenfcs, have divided the attacfi- 
tt.i>v--^ ments of meni and weakened the force of every 
fcntimeirt. The charafters of men have been 
fbftened, and the fplrit of fanaticifm, as well aa 
thatof chivalt7>muftnecefrarily have been extin- 
guilhed, together with all thofc ftriking extra- 
vagancies which have prevailed among people 
who were indolent aijd averfc from labour. Tfie 
fame caufes that have produced this revolution in 
the oiannersi have yet had a more fildden influ- 
ence On the nature of government. 
*»*«- SociETy naturally refults from population, and 

g(Jvernmeni is a part of the focial ftate. From 
txjnfidering the few wants men have, in propor- 
tion to the refourccs nature a&brds them, the 
little aOiftance and happinefs they find in a civil- 
ized ftate, in comparifon of the pains and evils 
they are expofed to in it j their defire of inde- 
pendence and liberty, common to them with all 
cither living beings; together with various other 
riSafons deduced from the conftitutions of human 
nature ; from confidering al) thefe circumflancesj 
it has been doubted whether the focial ftate was 
fo natural to mankind as it has generally been 
thought. 

Insulated men have generally been compared 
to fcparate fprings. If in the ftace of nature, 
without legiHarion, without government, without 
hiefs, without magiftratcs, without tribunals, 
nd without laws, one of thefe fprings ftiould 
laih with another, either the latter broke ■ 
he former, or was broken by it, or they were 
loth of them broken. But when, by collecting 
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and arranging thefe fprings, one of thcrfe enorm- 
ous machines^ called fbcietiesi had been formed^ 
in which^ being ftretched one againft the other, 
thf y aft and rc-aft with all the violenqe of theif 
particular energy, a real ftate of war was artifi- 
cially created, and that of war diverfified by art 
innumerable multitude of interefts and opi- 
nions. The confufion was ftitl infinitely greater, 
when two, three, four or five of thefe terrible 
machines came ta fhoek each other at the fame 
time. It was then^ that in the ^ace of a few" 
hours, more fprrngs were broken^ and de- 
ilroyed, than would have been in the courfe of 
twenty centuries, either before or without this* 
fublime inftitution. Thus it is that the firll 
founders of nations arc fatirized, under the fup- 
pofition of an ideal and chimerical favage fi:ate# 
Men were never infulated in the manner here de-^ 
fcribed. They bore within themfelves a germen 
of fociability, which was inceflantly tending tor 
unfold itfelf. Had they been inclined to fcparate, 
they could not have done it i and fuppofing they 
could, they ought not; the defefts of their afibr- 
ciation being eompenfated by greater advan- 
tages. 

The weakncfs and long continuance of the in*- 
fant ftate of man j the nakednefs of his body^ 
which has no natural covering like that of other 
animals j the tendency of bis tnind to perfectiony 
the neceffary confequence of the length of his 
life; the fondnefs of a mother for her child; 
which is increafed by cares and fatigues, who, af- 
ter (he has carried it in the womb for nine 
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■ Six, ^ months, fucklcs and bears it in her arms for 
*-^v— ^ whole years; rhc reciprocal attachment arifing 
from this habitual connedion between two beings 
who relieve and carefs each other ; the numerous 
figns of intercourfe in an organization, which, bc- 
fide the accents of the voice common to fo 
many animals, adds alfo the language of the 
fingers, and of geftures peculiar to the human 
Tace; natural events^ which in a hundred differ- 
ent ways may bring together, or rc-unite wan- 
dering and free individuals ; accidents and un- 
forefeen wants, which oblige them to meet for 
the purpofes of hunting, filhing> or even of de- 
fence i in a word, the example of fo many crea- 
tures that live colleded together in great nunfi- 
bers, (uch as amphibious animals and fea mon- 
Iters, ilights of cranes and other birds, even in* 
fcifts that are found in columns and fwarms : all. 
thefe fads and reafons fcem to prove, that men 
are by nature formed for fociety, and that they 
are the fooner difpofed to enter into it, becaufe 
they cannot multiply greatly under the torrid 
zone, unlefs they be coUeded into wandering or 
fedentary tribes j nor can they difFufe themfelves 
much under the other zones, without aflbciating 
with their fellow-creatures, for the prey and the 
fpoils which the neceOities of food and clothing 
require. 
From thenecelTity of aflbciation, arifes that of 
" ' lilhing laws relative to the focial ftate : that 
fay, of forming, by a combination of all 
non and particular inftinds, one general 
that {ball maintain the colledive body, and 
the 
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the majdrity of individuals. For if nature direft * xix.* 
man to his fdilow^oreature^ it is undoubtedly by 
a confcquence of tjoat univerlal a.ttra6lion, which 
tends to the prefervation and xeprodudion of the 
(ptQXGB. All the prapcnfities which man brings 
with him into focietyj ;and all the impreffions he 
receives in it, ought to be fufeordinate to this 
^rft 'impuife. To lire and /to propagacc being 
the deftination of every Jiving fpecies, it fhouW 
item that fodcty, if it be one of the firft prin- 
<;iples of man, ihould concur in aflifting this 
double end of natures and that inftioft, which 
leads him to the focial ftate, fhould neceffarily 
direfl: all moral and political laws, fo as that they 
ifaotild be more durable, and contribute more to 
the happinefs of the majority of mankind, Jf^ 
however, we confider merely the effeft, we fhould 
think that the principal or Ibpreme law of all fo- 
ciety ha« httnyto fnpport the ruling p9wtr. Whence 
can arifc this lingular contraft between the end 
and the means $ between the laws of nature and 
ithoie of politics? 

This is a queftion to which it is difficult to 
give a proper anfwer, without forming to one's 
feff jUft notions of nature, and of the fucceffion of 
^he fcveral govei'nments i and hiftory fcarce af- 
fords us any afliftance refpetSing this great objeft^ 
All the foundations of the focicty at prefent are 
. loft in the f uins of fonnie catiftrophe, fome natural 
revolution. In all parts we fee men driven away 
by fubterraneous fires or by war^ by innunda- 
tions or by devouring infefts, by want or fa- 
mine; and joining again in fome uninhabited 
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corner of the world, or difpeffing and fprcading 
thennfelves over places already peopled. Police 
always arifcs from plunder, and order from, 
anarchy ; but in order to obtain fome conclu- 
fion which fliall be fatisfadbory to reafon, thefe 
momentary fhocks muft not be attended to, and 
nations mud be confidered in a (lationary and 
tranquil ftate, in which the Singularities of go- 
vernment may appear without controul. 

It hath been faid that, there are two worlds, 
the natural and the moral. The more extenfive 
the mind (hall become, and the more experience 
it (hall acquire, the more (hall w^ be convinced 
thac there is but one, viz. the natural world, 
which leads every thing, when it is not oppofed 
by fortuitous caufcs, without which we (hould 
conftantly have obferved the fame concatenation 
in thofe moral event§, which ftrike us with moft 
aftonifhment, fuch as the origin of religious 
ideas, the progrefs of the human mind, the dif- 
CO very of truths, the fource and the fucceflion of 
errors, the beginning and the end of prejudices, 
the formation of focieties, and the periodical or- 
der of the feveral governments. 

All civilized people have been favagcs i and 
all favages, left to their natural impulfe, were 
deftined to become civilized. A family was the 
firft focicty, and the firft government was the pa- 
triarchal, founded upon attachment, obedience^ 
and refpe£t. The family is extended and divided i 
oppofite interefts excite wars between brothers, 
who difavow each other. One people takes up 
arms againft another. The vanquilhed become 

the 
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khe flav^s of the conquerors, who fliarc among ® xlx. * 
thcnifelves their plains, their <:hildreni and their 
wives. The country is governed by a chief, by 
his lieutenants, and by his foldiers, who repfe- 
fent the free part of the nationi while all the reft 
is iubjefted to the atrocioufnefs and to the hu-a 
nniliations of fervitude. ^ In this ftate of anarchv* 
blinded with jealoufy and ferocioiifnefs, peace is 
foon difturbed. Thefe reftlefs men march againft 
and exterminate each Qther. In procefs of time^ 
there remains only a monarch, or i defpot under 
the monarch. There is a IhadoW of juftice \ le- 
giQation makes fome progrefs \ ideas of property 
are unfolded \ and the name of flave is changed 
into, that of fubjeft. Under the fupreme will of a 
defpot, nothing prevails but terror, meannefs^ 
flattery, ftupidity^ and fuperftition; This into- 
lerable fituation ceafes, either by the aflaflination 
of the tyranr, or by the diflblution of the empire; 
and democracy is raifed upon i&'s ruins. It is 
then, for the fifft time, that the facred name of 
one's country i$ hear'd. It is then that man^ bent 
down to earth, raifes . his head, and appears in 
his dignity* Then the annals of the nation are 
filled with heroic deeds.. Then there are fathers^ 
mothers, children, friends, fellpw-citizensi pub- 
lic and domeftid virtues. Then the empire of the 
laws is cftabliftied, foars to it's extremeft height^ 
the fcienccs arife, and Hfeful labours are no longer 
degraded. 

UNFORTVNATELYi tWs ftatc of happincfs is 
only temporary. la all parts, revolutions in go- 
verninenc fuccced each other with a rapidity 
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* XIX * fc*rcc to be followed. There are few countries 
who have not experienced them all ; and there is 
not any one which, in procefs of time, will not 
fuldl this periodical motion. They will all, more 
X}T Icfs frequently, follow a regular circle of 
misfortunes and profperities, of liberty and flave- 
ry, of morals and corruption, of knowlege and 
ignorance, of fplendour and weaknefs ) they will 
all go through the feveral points of this fatal ho- 
rizon. The law of nature, which requires that 
all focieties fliould gravitate towards defpotifm 
and diflblution, that empires (hould arife, and be 
annihilated, will not be fufpended for any one of 
them. While, like the needle which indicates the 
conftant dircftion of the winds, they are either 
advancing or going back, let us fee by what 
means Europe is arrived to that ftate of civiliza-* 
tion in which it now exifts. 

W A VINO any further account of the Jewilh 
government, unlefs juft to obferve, that this fin* 
gular nation hath maintained it's charaAer, un* 
der all the viciffitudea of it's deftiny 5 that the 
Jews, conquered, fubdued, difperfed, hated, and 
defpifed, have dill remained atuched to tlieir 
nation ; that they have carried their annals^ 
and tlieir country with them, into all climates ) 
that whatever region they inhabit, they live in 
expeftation of a deliverer, and die with their 
looks fixed upon their aflcient tempki let m 
pafs on to the ftatcs of Greece. 

Thess were founded by robbers, who deftiioy-» 
ed a few monfters, and a great number of lnel^ 
in order to become kings. It was tfaiere;^ that 

during 
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during a (hart fpacc of time, at IcalB: if we date ^ ^,J^ * 
from heroic ages, and in a narrow circtut, we ^ v -^ 
have a review of all the fpccies of governments, 
of ariftocracy, of democracy, of monarchy, of 
defpotifm, and of anarchy, which was only fuf- 
pended, without being extinguifticd, by the ap- 
proach of the common enemy. There it was, 
that the imminent danger of flavery gave birth 
and (lability to patriotifm, which leads in it's 
train the origin of all great talents ; fublime in^ 
(lance of all vices, and of all virtues ; an infinite 
number of fchools of wifdom, in the midft of de- 
bauchery ; and ibme models in the fine arts, 
which in all ages art will always imitate, but will 
never equal. The Greeks were a frivolous, plea- ' 
fant, lying, and ungrateful people ; they were the 
only original people that have exifted, or perhaps 
will ever exift upon the face of the earth. 

RoM£, it is faid, was founded by people who 
. cfcaped from the flames of Troy, or was only a 
retreat for fome banditti from Greece and Italy : 
but from this fcum of the human race arofe a na- 
tion of heroes, the fcourge of all nations, the de- 
vourers of themfelves j a people more aftonifhing 
than admirable, great by their qualities, and 
worthy of execration by the ufe they made of 
them, in the times of the republic j the bafeft 
and moft corrupt people under their emperors ; 
a people, of whom one of the moft virtuous men 
of his age ufed to fay : If the kings be ferocious 
ammals, who devour nations, what kind of beaft 
muft the Roman people be, who devour kings ? 
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^ XI? ^ War, which, from all the great nations of Eu- 
rope together, had formed only the Roman cmr 
pire, made thcfe very Romans who were fo nur 
merous, beconnc barbarians again, As the difpo^ 
fitions and manners of the conquering people are 
generally imprefled upon the conquered, thoft 
who had been enlightened with the knowlege of 
Rome at the period when it was diftinguiftied by 
it*s learning, now fank again into the darknefs of 
ftupid and ferocious Scythians. During ages of 
ignorance, when fuperior ftreqgth always gave 
the Uw, and chance pr hqnger had compelled the 
people of the north to invade the fouthern coun- 
tries, the continual ebb and Sow of emigrations 
prevented laws from being fettled in any placp^ 

As foon as a multitude of fmall nations had de- 

• 

ftroyed a large one, many chiefs or tyrants di- 
vided each vaft monarchy, into feveral fiefs. The 
people^ who gained no ^dyantage by phe govern- 
ment of pne^ or of feyeral men, were always op- 
prefled and trampled upon from thefe difmember- 
jngs of the feudal anarchy. Petty wars were con- 
tinually kept up between neighbouring to\^ns, inr 
ftead of thofe great wars that now prevail between 
nations. 
In the mean while, a continual ferment led the 
nations to eftablifli themfelves into fome reguJv 
and confident form of government. Kings were 
defirous of raifing themfelves upon the ruins of 
thofe individuals, or of thofe powerful bodies of 
men, by whom the commotions • were kept up \ 
and to effed: this, they had recourfc to the affiftr 
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ancc of the people. They were civilized, polifli- 
cd, and more rational laws were given, them. 

Slavery had opprefled their natural vigour, 
property' reftored it ; and commerce, which pre- 
vailed after the difcovery of the New World, in* 
cfeafed all their powers, by exciting univerfal 
emulation. 

These changes were attended with a revolution 
of another kind. The monarch^ had not been 
capable of aggrandizing their power without dimir 
riifliing that of the clergy, without favouring reli* 
gious opinions, or endeavouring to bring them 
into difcredit. Innovators, who ventured to atr 
tack the church, were fupported by the throne. 
From that time, the human underftanding was 
ftrengthened by exerting itfelf againft.the phan- 
toms of imagination, and recovering the path of 
nature and of ireafon, difcovered the true princi- 
ples of government. Luther and Columbus ap- 
peared ^ the whole univerfe trembled, and all 
Europe was in commotion j but this ftorm left 
it*s horizon clear for ages to come. The former 
awakened the underftandings of men, the latter 
excited their aftivity. Since they have laid open 
all the avenues of induftry and freedom, mod of 
the European nations have attended with fome 
fucc^fs to the correftion or improvement of le- 
giflation, upon which the felicity of mankind enr 
tircly depends. But this fpirit of information 
hath not yet reached the Turks. 

The Turks were not know*n in Afia till the 
beginning of the thirteenth century, at which 
tinic the Tartars, of whom they were a tribe, 
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BOOK i;na[de freq^nc excurfions upon the territories of 
the cz&evn empire^ as the Goths had formerly 
done in the weftern provinces. It was in 1300^ 
that Ottoman was declared fultan by his nation^ 
who living till then upon plunder^ or felling 
their fervicc to fome Afiatic prince, had not 
yet thought of forming an independent empire, 
Ottoman became the chief among thefe barba- 
rians, as a favage diftinguifhed by his bravery, 
becomes a chief among his equals i for the Turks 
at that time were only a hord fixed in the neigh-, 
bourhood of a people who were half civilized* 

Under this prince, and his fucctflbrs, the 
Ottoman power was daily making frefh progrefs i 
nothing refitted it. Princes brought up in the 
midft of camps and born captains, armies ac- 
euftomed to viftory by continual wars, and better 
difciplined than thofe of the Chriftians, repaired 
the defeds of a bad government. 

Constantinople, taken by Mohammed in 1 453, 
became the capital of their empire, and the prin- 
ces of Europe, plunged in ignorance and barbar- 
ifm, could only have oppofed an ineffedbual dyke 
to this overflowing torrent 5 if the firft fucceflbrs 
of Mohammed, at the head of a nation which iliU 
prefervfed the manners, the genius, and the dif- 
cipline of it's foun<krs^ had not been obliged tQ 
interrupt their expeditions in Poland, in Hun- 
gary, or upon the domains of the republic of Ve- 
nice, in order to go fometimes into Afia, fomc- 
times into Africa, either againft rebeljious fub- 
je6ts^ or turlwlent neighboors# Their fortune 
Jjiegan to fall oflT as foop as their forces were dir 
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vijicd* Succeflcs Icfs rapid and Icfs briyiant oc« ^, ^,^ ^ 
cafion^d their armies to lofe that confidcace 
which wa& the foul of their exploits. The reft 
0:f the empire^ crulhed under the moft rigorous 
defpotifm, had aot attained to aay degree of 
fplendor. It had acquired no real ftreagth fronn 
conquefts, becaufe it had not know'n how to 
ukc advantage of them by prudent regulations^ 
Deftroying in order to preferve, the conquerors, 
had acquired nothing. They reigned only over 
provinces laid wafte, and over the wrecks of the 
powers whOTfi they h^d ruined. 

While a deceitful profperity was preparing the 
fall of the Ottoman empire, a contrary revolu-- 
tion was taking place in Chriftendom. The 
minds of men were beginning to be enlightened. 
Principles lefs extravagant were introducing 
themfelves into Poland. Feudal government, 
the fertile fource of fo many calamities, and which 
had lafted for fo long a time, gave way in fevcraj 
ftates to a more regular form of government. In 
other ftates it was gradually altered, either by 
Jaws or by new cuftoms, with which fome for- 
tunate circuraftances obliged it to comply. At 
length a power was formed in the neighbourhood 
of the Turks capable pf relifting themj I mean 
jh€ acceifion of Ferdinand to the throne of 
Hungary. This prince, mafter of the poffeffions 
rf the jloufe of Auftria in Germany, was bcfidcs 
certain, from his Imperial crown, of powerful 
fuccours againft the common enemy. 
V A MILITARY govcrnnient tends to defpotifmi 
gad reciprocally in icyery dcfpotic government, the 
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military man difpofcs fooncir or later of the fo'' 
vercign authority. The prince, freed from all 
kind of law which might reftrain his power, doth 
not fail of abuHng it, and foon 'commands over 
none but flaves, who take no kind of concern 
atbout his fate. He who oppreffes finds no de- 
fender, becaufe he deferves none. His grandeur 
16 without foundation. His own fears are awak* 
cned from the ftrtie motives by which he hath 
excited terror in others. The ufe he makes of 
the militia againft his fubjecls, teaches this very 
militia what they can do againft himfelf. They 
try rheir ftrength, they mutiny, and they revolt. 
The want of power in the prince makes them in- 
folentt They acquire a fpirit offcdition, and it 
js then that they decide of the fate of their matter 
^pd of his minifters, / 

SoLiMAN, informed by the internal commotions 
which had agitated the empire under the reigns 
of Bajazct II. and Selim II. of the dangers which ^ 
threatened himfelf and his fucceffors, thought that 
he could adopt no better expedient than to enaft 
a law which deprived the princes of his houfe, 
both of the command of the armies and of the 
government of the provinces. It was by burying 
in the obfcure idlcnefs of a feraglio thofe to whom 
their birth gave any pretenfions to* the empire, 
that he flattered himfelf he fhould remove from 
the Janiffaries every pretence of fcdition j but 
he was deceived. This bad policy ferved only 
to increafe the mifchicf of an evil that was per- 
haps ftill greater. His fucceffors corrupted by 
an effeminate education, bore without authority 

the 
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the fword which had founded and had extended ^ ^^^ ^ 
the empire. Ignorant princes, who had fre- 
quented none but women, and converred with 
none but eunuchs, were invefted with an 
unlimited authority, the mod unparalleled abufe 
of which completed the hatred and mifery 
of theif fubjefts, and plunged them in an abfo- 
lute dependence on the Janiflaries, become more 
avaricious and more untraftable than ever. If 
fometimes, by chance, a fovereign was raifed to 
the throne, who was worthy of occupying it, he 
was driven from it by miniflers, enemies of a ^ 
mailer who was able to reftrain and examine theii: 
power, and penetrate into their conduifl:. 

Though the Grand Seignior poiTefles vaft do- 
niains, though. the fituation of his empire ought 
to intereft him in the difputes of the Chriftian 
princes, he hath fcarce any influence in the ge- 
neral fyftem of Europe. This is the efFeft of the 
ignorance prevailing among the miniftry of the 
Porte, of their prejudices, of the unvariableneft 
of their principles, of the other vices which flow 
from defpptifm, and which will perpetuate their 
bad policy ; for tyrants dread nothing fo much as 
noyelty. They imagine that all is right, and in 
faft, nothing advances more rapidly towards per- 
feftion thaa defpotifm. The beft princes leave 
always a great deal of good to be done by their 
fucceflbrs, while the firft defpot fcarce ever leaves 
^ny evil for a fecond to do. Befides, how (hould 
a Grand Seignior, funk in the voluptuoufneis of a 
feraglio, fufpeft that the adminiftration of his 
4omini.on§ i§ deteft^ble ? How is it poffible he 
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^ XIX * ^*>^^^ ^^ admire the wonderful exaftncfs of the 
ff^Hngs, the prodigious harmoby of the priaci* 
{)lie9) aod of the means which ail concur to pro* 
diiice that (ingle and fupcr-excelltat end, his mo& 
unltmited power, and the molt profound fervitude 
of his fubje£ls» None of them are warned by the 
fate of fo many of their predeceflbrs, who have 
J^ta either ftabbed or ftrangled. 

The fultans have never changed their princi^ 
pies. The fcimitar^ at Conftantinople, is ftiil 
ihe interpreter of the Coran. Though the Grand 
Signior may not be fecn coming in and going 
put of the Seraglio, like the tyrant of Morocco, 
with a bloody head in his hand, yet a numerous 
c<3^Qrt of ftteJlites i$ engaged to execute thefe 
horrid murders. The people fometimes maffacred 
by their ruler, at other times aflfaffinate the exe^, 
cutioner in their turn; but fatisfied with thi^ 
temporary vengeance, they think not of provide 
ing for their future fafety, or for tbef hapj^nefs 
of their pofterity. Eaftern nations will not be at 
the trouble of guarding the public fafety by laws, 
ivhich it is a laborious talk to form, to fettle, 
^X\A to prefcrve. If their tyrants carry their op- 
preffions or cruelties too far, the head of the vizir 
is demanded, that of the defpot is ftricken oiF, and 
thus public tranquillity is reftored. This remon-^ 
ftrance, which fbould be the privilege of the 
whole nation, is only that of the Janiflaries. 
Even the moft powerful men in the kingdom have 
not the leaft idea of the right of nations. As per- 
ibnal fafety in Turkey belongs only to people of 
fk mean and abjedt conditipn^ the chief families 
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pride thtmfelvcs in the very danger they are ex- b o o it 
pofed to from the gotrcrtiment* A B^aw will 
tcU you, that a man of his rank, if not deftincd^ 
like an obfcure perfon» to finiOi his days quiedy 
in his bed. One may frequently fee widows, 
whofe huft>ands have been juft ftranglcd, exulting 
that they have been dcftroyed in a manner fuitablc 
to their rank. 

It Is to this pitch of extravagance that men 
are led, when tyranny is confecrated by religious 
ideass which fooner or later it muft be. When 
men ceafe to take pride in their chains in th^ 
eyes of the deity, they look upon them with con- 
tempt, and loon proceed to break them. If the 
apotheofis of the tyrants of Rome had not been a 
farce^ Tiberius would not have been ftifled^^ 
nor wowld the murders committed by Nero 
have been avenged. Oppreflion, authorifcd by 
Heaveii in^ires fuch a contempt for life, that it 
induces the flave to take pride even in his abjeft 
ftate. He is Vain of t^ing become in the eyes 
of his mafier s^ being of fufficient importance^ 
that he (bould tiot dizain to put him to deaths 
What difference is there between man and man ? 
A'Romaa will kill himfelf for fear of owing his 
life to his equal 1 and the MuiTulman will glory 
in the fentence of death pronounced againft hiim 
bf his mailer. Imagination, which can meafure 
the dilftance of the earth from the firmament^ 
canfiot comprehend this. But what is ftill xfiote 
iuipriiiRg is, that xht afiaflination of a deipot, fq 
profoundly revered, far from exciting horror^ 
doch not make the leaft imprefllpn. The man 
,9 who 
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* o 6 K ^ho would have joyfully offered him his owit 
head a few minutes before, beholds without 
emotion, his rtiaftcf's ftricken off by the fcinjitarj 
His indifference feems to fay, that whether the 
tyrant be dead or aUvey he cannot fail of the ho- 
nour of being ftrangled undef his fucceffor. 

The Ruffians and the Danes do not entertairt 
the fame prejudices, though fubjcft to a power 
equally arbitrary; becaufe thefe two nations have 
the advantage of a more tolerable admidiftrationi 
and of fome written laws* They can venture to 
think, or even to fay, that their government is 
limited j but have never been able to perfuade 
any enlightened man of the truth of their affer- 
tion. While the fovereign makes and annuls the 
lawsi extends or reftrains them, and permits of 
fufpends the eJcecution of them at pleafure i while 
his palfions are the only rule of his conduft j whik 
he is the only, the central being to whom every 
thing tends; while nothing is either juftorun-^ 
juft, but what he makes fo j while his caprice i^ 
the law, and his favour the flandard of publie 
cfteem j if this be nqt defpotifm, what other kind 
of government can it poffibly be ? 

In fuch a ftate of degradation, what arc men ? 
Enflaved as they are, they, can fcarce venture td 
look up to Heaven. They are infenfible of their 
chains, as well as of the fhame that attends them» 
The powers of their minds, extinguiflied rn the 
bonds of flavery, have not fufficient energy tor 
difcover the rights infeparable from their exift-' 
cnce. It may be a matter of doubt whether thcfc 
flaves be not as culpable as their tyrants; and 

whether 
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whether the fpirit of liberty may not have greater 
reafon to complain of the arrogance of thofe who 
invade her tights, than of the wcaknefs of thofc 
who know not how to defend them. 

It hath however been frequently afferted, that 
the moft happy form of government would be that 
of a juft and enlightened dcfpotic prince. The 
abfurdity of this is evident ^ for it might eafily 
happen that the will of this abfolute monarch 
might be in dircft oppofition to the will of his 
fubjefts. In that cafe, notwithftanding all his 
judice and all his abilities, he would deferve cien- 
fure to deprive them of their rights, even though 
it were for their own benefit. No man whatfo- 
ever is entitled to treat his fellow- creatures like 

« 

fo many bcafts. Beads may be forced to ex- 
change a bad pafture for a better; hut to ufe 
fuch compulfion with men, would be an aft of 
tyranny. If they fliould fay, that they ^re very 
well where they are^^ or even if they Ihould agree 
in. allowing that their fituation is a bad one^ but 
that they chufe to-ftay in iti we may endeavour 
to enlighten them, to undeceive them, and tp 
bring tliem to jufter notions by the means of per- 
fuafion, but never by thofe of compulfion. The 
beft of princes, who ihould even have done good 
againft the general confent of hjs people, would 
be culpable, if it were only becaufe he had gone 
beyond his' right. He wpul4 be culpable not 
only for the time, but even with regard to poiwr 
rity : for though he might be juft and enlighten^- 
cd, yet his fufcceilbr, without inheriting either his 
abilities or his virtues,* will certaiply inherit hjs 

authority. 
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authority, of which the nation will become the 
vidim. A firft defpot, juft, fteady, and enlightened^ 
is a great calamity; a fecond defpot, juft, fteady, 
and enlightened, would be a ftill greater onej 
but a third, who ihould fucceed with all thefe 
great qualities, would be the mod terrible fcourge 
with which a nation could be afflifted. It is pof- 
lible to emerge froni a ftate of flavery into which 
we may have been plunged by violence, but 
never from that into which we have been led by 
time and juftice. If the lethargy of the people 
te the forerunner of the lofs of their liberty, what 
lethargy can be more mild, more profound, 
and more perfidious, than that which hath laded 
during three reigns, and which hath ^ecn kept 
up by afts of kindnefs ? 

iiET not therefore thefe pretended matters of 
the people be allowed even to do good agairift 
the general confent. Let it be corifidered, that 
the. condition of thofe rulers is exaftly the fame 
as that of the cacique, who being afked. Whether 
he had any flaves ? anfwered: Slaves! I know iul 
Cfiejlave in all my diJtriSly andihat is my f elf. 

It is of fo much importance to prevent the 
^fl;ablifhment of arbitrary power, and the calami- 
ties which are the infallible confcquences of it, 
that it is impoffible for the defpot himfclf to rc- 
tnedy thefe great evils- Should he have been 
upon the throne for half a century j fhould his 
aathihiftration have been entirely tranquil, Ihould 
he have had the moft extenliyc knowlege, and 
fhould his zeal fot the.happinefyorthe people not 
iiave been one moment fiackened, fiili nothing 

would 
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Would be done. The cnfranehifemehti or, whdt * xtx ^ 
is the fame thing undef another name, the cii^ili- 
zation of an empire, is a long and difficult work. 
Before a nation hath been confirmed, by habit> 
in a durable atcacbment for this new order of 
things^ a prince, either from inability> indolenc^^^ 
prejudice^ or jealoufyi from a predileftion for 
ancient cuftoms, or from a fpirit of tyranhy, may 
annihilate all the good accomplifhed in the courfe 
of two or three reigns ; of may fuflfer it to be in^ 
zffc&vdl. All monuments therefore atteft^ that 
the civilization of dates hath been mofe theeSVdt 
of circumftances, than of the wifdom of fovc* 
reigns. All nations have changed from bar- 
barifm to a ftate of civilization; and from a 
civilized ftate to barbarifm, till fome unforefeen 
caufes have brought them to that level which 
they never perfectly maintain^ 

We may perhaps be allowed to doubt> whether 
all thefc caufes concur with the efforts which arc 
at preient making towards the civilization of 
Huffiak *f* 

Is the climate of this region very favourable 
to civilisation, and to population^ which is fome* 
times the caufe and fomctimes the effeft of them 1 
Doth not the ccldnefsof the climate require the 
prcferVation of the large forefts, and confequent- 
ly, muft not immenfe fpaccs remain uninhabited f 
As an exceffive length of winter fufpends the la- 
bours for the fpace of fevcn or 'eight months of 
the year, doth not the nation, during this 
time of lethargy, devote itfelf to gaming, to 
wine, to debauchery^ and to an immoderate ufe, 
VoL.VIIL D of 
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B Q <^ K of fpirituous liquors ? Can good manners ^e ii>- 
troduced notwithflandin^ the climate i and is k 
poflible to civilize a barbarous people without 
manners ? 

Doth not the immenfc Extent of the empire, 
which embraces all kinds of climates^ from the 
coldeft to the hotceft> oppofe a powerful obftacle to 
the legiflator ? Could one and the fame code fuit to 
many different regions ? ' and is not the neceffity 
of having fcveral codes, the fame thing as the 
impoffibility of having only one ? Can any means 
be conceivc;d of fubjcding to one fame rule, 
people who do not underftand each other j who 
fpeak feventcen or eighteen different languages, 
and who preferve, from times immernorial, cuf- 
toms and fuperilitions, to which they are more 
attached than to their exigence ? 

As authority weakens, in proportion as the 
fubjeds are diftant from the center of dominion, 
is it poffible to be obeyed at a thoufand miles 
diftance from the fpot from whence the commands 
are iflued ? Should any body tell me that the 
matter is poflible by the influence of govern- 
ment, I Iball only reply by the fpeech of one of 
thefe indifcreet delegates, who revealed what 
pafled in the mind of all the others : Gad is very 
high 5 ibe empror is ai a great diftance -^ and I an$ 
mafter here. 

As , the empire is divided into two clafles of 
men, that of the mafters, and that of the llavesi 
how can fuch oppodte interefts be conciliated i 
Tyrants will never freely confent to the extinc- 
tion of fervitudc j and ia order to bring them 

to 
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to this. It would be neceffaiy to ruin, dr to ex- *' j^j^ ^ 
tcrnpinate them. But /uppofing this obftacle 
removed, how is it pofliblc to raife from the 
degraded ftate of flavery, to the fentiment and to 
the dignity of liberty, people who are fo entirely 
ftrangers to it, as to be either helplefs or fero- 
ciqus, whenever they arc releafed from their fet- 
ters? Thefe difficulties will certainly fuggeft the 
idea of creating a third order in the ftate j but 
by what means is this to be accompliflied ; and 
fuppofing the means difcovered, 'how many ages 
would it require to obtain any fenfible cffe^kl from 
them? 

In expe(flation of the forrtiation of this third 
fclafs of men, which might, perhaps, be accele- 
rated by colonifts invited from the free co,untries 
of Europe, it would be neceffary that an entire 
fecurity fliould be eftabliflied, both with refpeft 
to perfons and to property j and could fuch^a 
fecurity be eftabliftied in a country where the 
tribunals are occupied by the lords alone j where 
thefe fpecics of magiftrates reciprocally favour 
each other ; where there can be no profecution 
againft them, or againft their creatures, front 
which either the natives or the foreigners can 
expe6t that. the injuries they have received (hould 
be rcdreffed, and where venality pronounces the 
. fcntence in every kind of conteft ? We (hall a(k, 
whether there can be any civilization without 
juftice, and whether it be poffible to eftablilh juf- 
tice in fuch an empire ? 

The, towns are diftributed over an immenfc 
territory. There are no roadsj and thofc which 

D 2 might 
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B o. o K might be conftrufted, would be loon fpoikd by 
the climate. Accordingly, defolation is unirer- 
fal, when a damp winter puts a ftop to every 
communication. Let us travel over all the 
countries of the earth, and wherever we IhaU 
find no facility of trading from a city to a town, 
and from a village to a hamlet, we may pro- 
nounce the people to be barbarians ; and we (hall 
only be deceived refpefting the degree of barba- 
riftn. In this ftatc of things, the greateft happinefs 
that could happen to a country of an enormous ex- 
tent, would be to be difmembered by (bme great 
revolution, and to be divided into fevcral- petty, 
fovereignties, contiguous to each other, wbcre 
the order introduced into fome of them, would be 
diflfufcd through the reft. If it be very difficult 
to govern properly a large civilized empire, mu-ft 
it not be more fo to civilize a vaft and barba- 
rous empire ? 

Toleration, it is true, fubfifts at Peterf- 
bourg, and almoft in an unlimited degree. 
Judaifm alone is excluded, ' becaufe it hath been 
thought that it's feftators were either too crafty, 
or toa deceitful in trade, to cxpofe to their 
fnares, a people who had not experience enough 
to prefcrve themfelves from them. This tolera- 
tion in the capital, would be a great ftep towards 
civilization, if in the reft of the empire the people 
did not remain immerfed in the moft grofs fuper- 
ftitionss and if thefc fuperftitions were not 
fomented by a numerous clergy, plunged in de- 
bauchery and ignorance, without being the lef$ 
revered. Hew can a ftatc be civilized without 

the 
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the interference of prieftsj who are neceflariiy b <^ o k 

prejudicial if not ufeful? 

The high opinion thac^ according to the ex* 
ample of the Chinefe, the Ruffians have of them* 
fclves, is another obftaclc ta reformation* They 
truly confider themfelvcs as the moft fenfible 
people upon the earth, and are confirmed in thi$ 
abfurd vanity, by thofe among them who have 
vifitcd the reft of Europe. Thefe travellers bring 
back, or feign to bring back, iqto their coun- 
try, the prejudice of their own fupcriority, and 
enrich it only with the vices, which they hav€ 
acquired in the divers regions where chance hath 
condudcd them. Accordingly, a foreign ob- 
fcrver, who had gone over the greateft part of 
the empire, ufed to fay, that $b€ Ruffian was rct^ 
ien^ beftre he had been ripe. 

We might extend ourlelves more upon the 
difficulties which nature and cuftoms obftinately 
oppofe to the civilization of Ruflia. Let us ex* 
amine the means which have been contrived to 
fucceed in it, 

Catherine hath undoubtedly been very well 
convinced, that liberty was the only fourcc of 
public happincfs: and yer, hath Ihe really abdi* 
cated defpotlc authority? In reading attentively 
her inftrudioris to the deputies of the empire, 
apparently intrufted with the formation of the 
laws, is any thing more found in them than the 
defire of altering denominations, and of being 
called monarch, inftcad of autocratrix ? Of call- 
ing her people fubjefts, inftead of (laves ? Will 
the RuiTiansi blind as they are^ take the nanie, in* 

P 3 ftcad 
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B XIX ^ ^^^^ ^^ ^'^^ thing, for any length of time ? and 
will their charafter be elevated by this farce, 
to that great degree of energy with which it was 
propofcd to infpire them ? 

A SOVEREIGN, however great his genius may 
be, feldom makes alterations of any confequence 
by himfelf, and ftill more unfrequently gives 
them any degree of (lability. He ftands in need 
of afliftance, and Ruffia can offer no other than 
that of fighting. . Ic^s foldiers are hardy, fober, 
indefatigable. Slavery, which hath iqfpired them 
with a contempt of life, hath united with fupcr- 
ftition, which hath infpired them with cpntempt 
of death. They arc perfuaded, that whatever 
crimes they may have committed, their fogil will 
afcend to heaven from the field of battle. But 
military men, if they defend the provinces, do 
not civilize them. In vain do we feek for ftatef- 
mpn about the perfon of Catherine. What flie 
hath done of herfclf may be aftoniQiing j but who 
can be fubftituted to her, when Ihe fhall be no 
piore. 

This princefs hath founded houfes, in which 
young people of both fexes are brought up 
with the fentiment of liberty. This will un-r 
doubtedly produce a different race from the prcr 
fent. But are thefe eftablifhmcnts founded upon 
a folid bafis ? Are they fuftained by themfelves, 
or by the fuccours which are inceflantly layiflijpd 
upon them J If the prefent reign hath feen the ori- 
gin of them, will not the fucceed^ng reign fee them 
Annihilated ? Are they very agreeable to the greats 
who perceive the dcftination of thcip t Will not 

the 
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the climate, which difpofes of every thing, prevail ^ ^ix ^ 
at length over good principles ? Will corruption 
fpare thofe young people, who are loft in the 
immenfity of the empire, and who are aflailed on 
all fides by bad morals i 

There are a great number of academies of all 
kinds in the capital; and if thefe be filled by 
foreigners, will not thefe eftabli(hmcnts be ufe- 
lefs and ruinous, in a country where the learned 
are not underftood, and where there is no em- 
ployment for artifts. In order that talents and 
knowlege might thrive, it would be neceflary, 
that being offsprings of the foil, they fhould be 
the effeftof a fupcrabundant population. When 
will this population arrive to the proper djegree of 
indrcafe, in a country where the flave, to confole 
himfelf for the wretchednefs of his condition, 
may indeed produce as many children as he can, 
but will care very little about prcferving them. 

All thofe who are admitted' and brought up 
in the hofpital, recently eftablifhed for found* 
lings, are for ever emancipated from flavery. 
Their defcendants will not fubmit to the yoke 
again ; and as in Spain there are old or hew 
Chriftians, fo in RufTia there will be old and new 
freemen. But the effeft of this innovation can 
only be proportioned to it's continuance : and 
can we reckon upon the duration of any eftablilh- 
ment, in a country where the fuceffion to the 
empire is not yet inviolably confirmed, and where 
the inconftancy, which is natural to an enflaved 
people, brings on frcqyent andfudden revolutions? 
}f the authors of thefe confpiracics do not form a 

P 4 body, 
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^ Six * ^^y» ^s in Turkey, if they be a ftt of infulatcd 
individuals, they are foon aflbmbled together, by 
a fecret ferment, and by a cooimon hatred. 

£)uRiNG the lad war, a fund was created for 
the ufe of all the members of the empire, even of 
(laves, ' By this idea of found and deep policy, 
th^ government acc]|uired a capital^ of which it 
ilood in great need $ and it fhelcered^ as niuch 
as ppffible, the yaflals from the vexations of 
their tyrants. It is in the> nature of things, that 
the confidence with which this paper money hath 
been received> Ihould change, and be annulled. 
It doth not belong to a defpot tp obtain credit j; 
and if fomp lingular events have procured it to 
^im, it is a necefiary confequence, that fiicceed- 
ing events will m^ke hi^m lofe it. 

Such are the difficulties which have appeared 

to us to counteraft the civilization of the Ruillan 

■ > . . . . .• < 

empire. If Catherine II. (hould fucceed in fur- 
mounting them, we (hall have made the mpft 
niagnificent eulogium of her courage and her ge- 
nius, and perhaps the belt apology, if ihe ihould 
fail in this great defign. 

Sweden is (ituated between RuHia and Den- 
jnark. Let us examine the hiftory of it's conftitu- 
' ^ion, and endeavour, if poffible, to find out thq 
pature of it# 

Nations that are poor are almoft neceflarrly 
warlikp j becaufe their very poverty, the burthen 
of which they conftantly feel, infpires them fooner 
or later ^ith a defir^ of freeing themfelves from.^ 
it i and this defure, \n procefs of time, becomes 

the 
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the general fpirit of the nation^ aad the" fpring of * ^ix. ^ 
the government. 

It only requires a fucceffion of fovereigns^ for- 
tunate in war> to change fuddenly the governnr^ot 
of fuch a country, frona the ftate of a mild mo* 
fiarchy, to that of th^ mofl: abfolute defpotifm* 
The monarch, proud of bis triumph, thinks he will 
be fuffcred to do whatever he choofes, begins to 
acknowlege no law but his will ; and his foldiers, 
whom he hath led fo often to victory, ready to 
ferve him in all things, and againft all tnen, be*- 
come, by their attachment to the prijice, the ter- 
ror of their fellow-citizens. ' The people, on the 
other hand, dare not refufe the chains, when of- 
fered to them by him, who, to the authority of 
his rank, joins that which he holds from their ad« 
miration and gratitude. 

The yoke impofcd by a monarch who has con- 
quered the enemies of the ftate, is ceruinly bur- 
thenfome s but the fubjeds dare not (hake it oS. 
It even grows heavier under fucceifors, who have 
Dot the fame claim to the indulgence of the peo- 
ple. Whenever any confiderable reverfe of for- 
tune takes place, the dcfpot will be left to their 
fnercy. Then the people, irritated by their long 
fufFerings, feldom fail to avail themfelves of the 
ppportunity of recovering their rights. But as 
fhey have neither views nor plans, they quicklj^ 
pafs from flavery to anarchy. In the midft of this 
general confufion, one exclamation only is hear*d» 
and that is, Liberty. But, as they know not 
how to fecure to themfelv^es this ineftimable bene* 
fu^ the natioa becomes immediately divided into 

various 
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' vi5 '^ various factions, which are guided by different in* 

tcrefts. 

If there be one among thcfe faftions that dc- 
fpairs of prevailing over the others> that fadiofi 
feparaies itfelf from the reft^ unmindful of the ge- 
neral' good; and being more anxious to prejudice 
it's rivals than to ferve it's country, it fides with 
the fovercign. From that moment there are but 
two parties in the (lace^ diftinguifhed by two dif^ 
ferent names, which, whatever they be, ncveir 
inean any thing more than royalifts and anti-royal- 
ids. This is the period of 'great commotions and 
confpiracies. 

The neighbouring powers then ad the fame 
part they have ever afled at all times, and in all 
countries, upon fimilar occafions. They foment 
jealoufies between the people and their prince; 
they fijggeft to the fubjcds every poffible method 
of debating, degrading, and annihilating the fove- 
rcighty j they corrupt even thpfc who are neareft 
the throne j they occafion feme form of admi- 
niftration to be adopted, prejudicial both to the 
whole body of the nation, which it impoveriflics 
under pretence of exerting itfelf for their liberty 5 
and injurious to the fovereign, whofe prerogative 
it reduces to nothing. 

Tflk monarch then meets with as many autho-r 
ritie^ oppofed to his, as there are ranks in the 
ftate. His will is then nothing without their con- 
currence. Aflemblies mufl: then be holden, pro- 
pofals made, and affairs of the leaft importance 
debated. Tutors are afllgned to him, as to a pu«* 
pil in his nonrage; and thofe tutors are perfons 

whom 
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whom he may always cxped to find ill-incention* ^ ^^^ ^ 
cd cowards him. 

But what is then the ftate of the nation ? Th^ 
pcighouring powers have now, by their influence, 
throw'n every thing into confufionj they hav« 
overturned the ftate, or feduced all the members 
of it by bribery or intrigues. There is now but 
one party in th? kingdom, and that is the party 
which cfpoufes the intcreft of the foreign powers. 
The members of x\j£ faftions are all diflemblers. 
Attachment to the king is an hypocrify, and aver- 
fion for monarchy another. They are two differ- 
ent ma{ks to conceal ambition ^and avarice. The 
whole nation is now entirely compofed of infa- 
mous and venal men. 

It is not difficult to conceive what muft hap- 
pen after this. The foreign powers that had cor- 
rupted the nation muft be deceived in their ex- 
peditions. They did not perceive that they car- 
ried matters too far ; that, perhaps, they afted a 
part quite contrary to that which a deeper policy 
would have fuggefted j that they were deftroying 
the power of the nation, v/hile they meant only to 
reftrain that of the fovereign^ which might one 
day cxeft itfelf with all it's force, and meet with 
no refiftance capable of checking it ; and that this 
unexpeded effed might be brought about in an 
inftant, and by one man. 

That inftant is come; that man hath appeared: 
and all thefe bafe creatures of adverfe powers 
proftrated have themfclves before hi ni. He told 
thefe men, who thought themfelves all -powerful j 

|ha^ they were nothing. He told them> I am yout 
* matter i 
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^ xx^ matter 3 and they declared unanlmoufly that he 
was.' He told theiDf thefe are the conditions to 
which I would have you fubmit ; and they^ an- 
fwered^ we agree to them. Scarce one diflenting 
voice was hear*d among them. It is impoffible 
for any man to know what will be the confe- 
quence of this revolution. If the king will avail 
himfelf of thefe circumftancesj Sweden will never 
have been governed by a more abfoluce monarch. 
If he be prudent; if he underftand, that an unli- 
mited fovereign can have no fubjefls, becaufe he 
can have no perfons under him poflefled of pro- 
perty; and that authority can only be exerted 
over thofe who have fome kind of property 5 the 
nation may, perhaps, recover it's original cha- 
racter. Whatever mav be his defigns or bis in- 
clinations, Sweden cannot poflibly be more un- 
happy than (he was before. 

Poland, which has none but flaves within, and 
therefore deferves to meet with none but oppreflbrs 
without, ftill preferves, however, the ftiadow and 
the name of liberty* This kingdom is, at pre- 
fent, no better than all the European ftatcs were 
ten centuries ago, fubjeft to a powerful arifto- 
cracy^ which elefts a king, in order to make him 
fubfervient to it's will. Each nobleman, by vir- 
tue of his feudal tenure, which he preferves with 
his fword, as his ancettors acquired it,, holds a 
perfonal and hereditary authority over his vaflTals. 
The feudal government prevails there in all the 
force of it's primitive inftitution. Ic is an em-r 
pre compofed of as many dates as there are 
lands. All the laws ^rc fettled there, and all re-^ 
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fohitions taken, not by thb irrajority, but by the 
unanimity of the fuiFrages. Upon falie notions 
of ri^ht and perfeftion> it has been fuppofed that 
a lav was only juft when ic was adopted by Una«- 
nimous confent 3 becaufe it has undoubtedly been 
thought, that what was right would both be per-* 
ceived and put in pradtiice by all ; two things that 
are impoffihle tn a national afiembly. But can we 
even afcribe fuch pure intentions to a fet of ty- 
rants ? For this conftitution, which boafts the 
title of a republic, and profanes it^ is only 3. 
league of petty tyrants againft the people. In 
this country, every one has the power to reftrainj 
and no one the power to aft. Here the will of 
each individual may be in oppofition to the 
general one} and here only a fool, a wicked 
man, and a madman^ is fure to prevail over a 
whole nation. 

In this ftate of anarchy, there is a perpetual 
ftruggle between the great and the monarch. 
The former torment the chief of the ftate by 
their avidity, their ambition, and their miftrufti 
they irritate him againft liberty, and compel him 
to have rccourfe to intrigue. The prince, on his 
parti divides in order to command, feduces in 
order to defend himfclf, and oppofcs artifice to 
artifice, in order to ^naintain himfelf. The fac- 
tions are inflamed, difcord throws every thing 
into confufion, and the provinces are delivered 
up to fire, to fword, and to devaftation. If the 
confederacy (hould prevail, he who fhould have 
governed the nation is expelled from the throne, 
or reduced to the moft ignominious dependence* 

2 If 
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If it (hould be fubducdy tbc fovereign reigns only 
over carcafes. Whatever may happen, the fato 
ef the multitude experiences nO fortunate revolu-^ 
tion* Such of thcfe unhappy people who havt; 
efcaped from famine and carnage, continue to 
bear the chains with which they were crulhed» 

If we go over thefe vaft regions, what ihall we 
fee in them i The regal dignity, with the title of 
a republic % .the pomp of the throne, with the in- 
ability of infuring obedience ; the extravagant 
love of independence, with all the meanhefs of 
flavery; liberty, with cupidity i laws, with anar- 
chy 'p the mod exceflive luxury, with the greateft 
indigence > a fertile foil, with fallow lands; a 
tafte for all the arts, without. any one of them« 
Such are the enormous contrails Poland will ex-» 
hibir» 

It will be found expofed to every danger.. Thit 
weaked of it^s enemies may enter with impunity^ 
and without precaution, up^^n it^s territory, levy 
contributions, deftroy the towns, ravage the 
country places, and maifacre 6r carry off the in- 
habicants^ Deftitute of troops, of fortrefles, of 
artillery, of ammunition, of money, of general^, 
and totally ignorant of military principles, what 
defence could it think of making i With a fuffi- 
cient population, with fufiicient genius and re« 
iburces to appear of fome confequence, Poland is 
become the oprobrium and the fport of nations. 

. If turbulent and enterprifing neighbours had 
not yet invaded it's poflcflions > if they had been 
fatisfied with laying it wade, with dictating to it^ 
and with giving it kings s it is becaufe they were 
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C6ntinually miftruftful of each other; but pafti- 
cular circumftances have united theni» It was 
referved for our day$ to fee thfs ftate tor'n in 
pieces by three powerful rivals^ who have appro- 
priated to themfelvcs thofe provinces that were 
moft fuitable to them, while no power of Europe 
hath exerted itfelf to prevent this invafion. It it 
in the midft of the fecurity of peace, without 
rights, without pretenfions, without grievances-, 
and without a Ihadow of juftice, that the revolu- 
tion hath been accomplifhcd by the terrible prinf- 
ciple of forccy which is, unfortunately, the beft 
argument of kings* • How gfeat Poniakowlki 
would have appeared, if, when he faw the pre-- 
paratives for this divifiion, he had prefcnted him* 
fclf in the midft of the diet, and there abdicating 
the marks of his dignity, had proudly faid to his 
nobles affcmblcd : *^ It is your choice that hath 
" raifed me^o the throne. If you repent of it, 1 
** relign the royal dignity. The crown which you 
** have placed upon my head, let it devolve to 
^' any one whom you Ihall think more worthy of 
** it than me : name him, and I will withdraw. 
•' But if you perfift in your former oaths, let us 
*' fight together to fave our country, or let us 
" perifli along with it/' I appeal to the dividing 
powers, whether fo generous a ftep would not 
have faved Poland from ruin, and it*s prince 
from the difgrace of having been it's lafl: fove*- 
reign* But fate hath determined the matter 
otherwife. May this crime of ambition turn out 
to the advantage of mankind ; and by prudently 
recurring to the found principles of good policy, 

may 
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thay the ufurpcrs break the chains of the moft l^^ 
borious part of their new fubjeds 1 Tbefe people^ 
become Itfs unhappy^ will be more intelligent^ 
more adive^ more affedionate^ and more faith* 
fuU 

In a monarchy^ the forces and wills of every 
individual are at the difpofal of one (ingle man i in 
the government of Germany^ each feparate ftate 
conftitutes a body. This is^ perhaps^ the nation 
that refembles moft what it formerly was. The 
ancient Germans^ divided into colonies by im^^ 
menfe forefts^ had no occaQon for a very reBned 
legiQation. But in proportion as their defcend^ 
ants have multiplied and come nearer each other^ 
art has kept up in this country what nature had 
cftabliihed^ the Reparation of the people and 
their political ui^ion* The fmall ftates that com-* 
pofe this confederate republic^ preferve the cha« 
rader of the firft families* ' Each particular go« 
vernment is not always parental, or the rulers of 
the nations are not always mild and humane. But 
ftill rcafon and liberty^ which unite the chiefs to 
each other> foften the fcverlty of their dirpofitions^ 
and the rigour of their authority : a prince in 
Germany cannot be a tyrant with the fame fecu« 
rity as in large monarchies. 

Thb Germans,, who are rather warriors than a 
warlike people^ becaufe they are rather proficients 
in the 9xt of war thaA addidled to it from inclina'* 
tibn, have been conquered but once i and it was 
Cbarl^em^fgne who conquered^ but could not re-* 
duc4S them to fubjefUoiu They obeyed the man> 
who^ by talents fuperier to the age ite lived in, bad 
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Aibducd and enlightened it's barbarifm s but they * ^ix ^ 
fliook off the yoke of his Ajcceflbrs, They pre--^ 
fervcd, however, the title of emperor to their 
chief; but it was merely a~name, fince, in fatSt, the 
power refidcd almoft entirely in the barons who 
pofTefled the lands. The people, who in all coun- 
tries have unfortunately always been enflaved^ 
fpoiled, and kept in a ftate of mifery and igno* 
rance> each the effeft of the other, reaped no 
advantage from the legiflation. This fubverted 
that focial equality which does not tend to reduce 
all conditions and eftates to the fame degree, but 
to a more general difFufion of property 5 and upoa 
it's ruins was formed the feudal government, the 
charaderifti^ of which is anarchy* Every noble- 
man lived in a total independence, and each people 
under the moft abfolute tyranny. This was the 
unavoidable confequence of a government, where 
the crown was eleAive. In thofe ftates where it 
was hereditary, the people had, at leaft, a bulwark 
and a permanent refuge againft oppreffion* The 
regal authority cpuld not extend itfelf, without 
alleviating for fome time the fate of the vaflals by 
diminifliing the power of the nobles. 

But in Germany, where the nobles took ad- 
vantage of each interregnum to invade and to re-* 
drain the rights of the Imperial power, the go- 
vernment could not but degenerate. Superior 
force decided every difpute between thofe who 
could Appeal to the fword. Countries and people 
were only the caufes or the objecfls of war be- 
tween the proprietors. Crimes were the fupport 
of injuftice. Rapine, murder, and conflagrations. 
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* XIX ^ ^^^ ^^^y became frequent, but even lawful. Sa- 
perftition, which had confecratcd tyranny, was 
compelled to rcftrain it. The church, which af- 
forded an afylum to banditti of every kind, efta- 
blilhcd a truce between them. The proteftion of 
faints w^s implored to efcape the fury of the 
nobles. The aflies of the dead were only fuf- 
fici^nt to awe the ferocioufnefs of thefe people : 
fo alarming are the terrors of the grave, even to 
men of cruel and favage difpofitions. 

When the minds of men, kept in conftant 
alarm, were difpofed to tranquillity through fear j 
policy, which avails itfelf equally of reafon and 
the paflions, of ignorance and underftanding, to 
rule over mankind, attempted to reform the go- 
vernment. On the one hand, feveral inhabitants 
in the CQuntries were infranchifcd : and on the 
other, exemptions were granted in favour of the 
cities. A number of men in all parts were made 
free. The emperors, who, to fecure their eleftion 
even among ignorant and ferocious princes, were 
obliged to difcover fome abilities and fome virtues, 
prepared the way for the improvement of the le- 
giflation. 

Maximilian improved the means of happinefs 
which time and particular events had concurred to 
produce in his age. He put an end to the anarchy 
of the great. In France and Spain, they had been 
made fubjeft to regal authority ; in Germany, the 
emperors made them fubmit to the authority of 
the laws. For the fake of the public tranquillity, 
every prince is amenable to juftice. It is true, that 
thefe laws eftablilhed among princes, who may be 
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confidercd as lions, do not favc the people, who ^ ^j^ ^ 
may be coniparcd to lambs: they are ftill at the 
mercy of their riilers, who are only bound one 
towards another* But as public tranquillity can* 
not be violated, nor war commenced, without 
the prince who is the caiife of it being fubjedt to 
the penalties of a tribunal that is always open, and 
fupported by ^\l the forces of the empire, the peo- 
ple are Icfs expofed to thofe fudden irruptions, and 
unforefeen hoftrlities, which, threatening the pro-^ 
perty of the fovereigns, continually endangered 
the lives and fafety of the fubjefts. 

Why (hould not Europe be one day entirely 
fubjedt to the fame form of government ? Why 
Ihould there not be the ban of Europe, as there 
is the ban of the empire ? Why ftiould not the 
ppinces compofing fuch a tribunal, the authority 
of which (hould be confented to by all, and 
maintained unanimouQy againft . any one re- 
fraftory member, realize the beautiful vifionary 
fyftem of the Abbe St, Pierre ? Why fhould not 
the complaints of the fubjefts be carried to this 
tribunal, as well as the complaints of one fove- 
reign againft another ? Then would wifdom reign 
upon the earth. 

While this perpetual peace, which hath been 
fo long wiflied for, and which is ftill at fuch a 
diftance, is expefted, war, which formerly efta- 
bliihed right, is now fubjed to conditions that 
moderate it's fury. The claims of humanity are 
hear'd even in the midft of carnage. Thus Eu- 
rope is indebted to Germany for the improvement 
of the legiflation in ail ftates; regularity and 
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^ XIX. ^ forms even in the revenge of nations 5^ a certain 
equity even in the abufc of power ; moderation 
in the midft of victory j a check to the ambition 
of all potentates ; in a word, frefli obflacles to 
nC^ar, and frefli encouragements to peace. 

This happy conftitution of the German empire 
has improved with the progrefs of rcafon ever Gnce 
the reign of Maximilian, Neverthelefs the Ger- 
mans themfelves complain^ that although they 
form a national body, diftinguiflied by the fame 
name, fpeaking the fame language, living under 
the fame chief, enjoying the fame privileges, and 
connected by the fame interefts, yet their empire 
has not the advantage of that tranquillity, that 
power, and confideration, which it ought to 
have. 

The caufes of this misfortune are obvious. The 
firft is the obfcurity of the laws. The writings' 
upon the jus publicum of Germany are numberlefs j 
and there are but few Germans who are verfed in 
the conftitution of their country. All the mem- 
bers of the empire now fend their reprefentatives 
to the national affembly, whereas they formerly 
fat there themfelves. Th^ military turn, which 
is become univerfal, has precluded all application 
to bufinefs, fuppreffed every generous fentiment of 
patriotifm, and all attachment to fellow-citizens. 
There is not one of the princes, who has not 
fettled his court too magnificently for his income^ 
and who does not authorize the moft flagrant op^ 
preffions to fupport this ridiculous pomp. In 
fhort, nothing contributes to the decay of the 
empire fo much, as the too cxtcnfive dominion of 
2 fome 
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fome of it's princes. The fovereigns become too book 
powerfuJ, fcparate their private intereft from the 
general good. This reciprocal difunion among 
the ftates, is the reafon that in dangers which 
are common to all, each province is left to itfelf. 
It is obliged to fubmit to that prince, whoever he 
may be, whofe power is fuperior; and thus the 
Germanic conftitiition degenerates infenfibly into 
Iflavery or tyranny. 

Great Britain was but little know'n before 
jhe Ronians had carried their arms there. After 
thefe proud conquerors had forfaken it, as well 
as the other provinces diftant from their domi- 
nion, in order to dpfend the center of their em- 
pire again ft the barbarians, it became the prey 
of the inhabitants of the Baltic S.ea. The natives 
of the country were maflapred, and upon their 
remains feveral fovereignties were founded, which 
were in time united into one. The principles 
by which the Anglo-Saxons were guided have 
never been handed down to us j but we know, 
that like all the northern nations, they had a 
king and a body of nobility. 

William fubdued the fouthern part of the 
iQand, which even at that time was called Eng- 
land, and eftablifhed a feudal' government in ir, 
but very different from that which was feen in 
the reft of Europe. In other parts, government 
was DOplbg but a labyrinth without an iflue, a 
perpetual anarchy, and the right of the ftrongeft. 
This terrible conqueror eftablifhed it upon ^ more 
rcfpeftable, a more regular, and a more perma- 
nent footing, referving to himfelf exQlufivcly the 
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BOOK right of hunting and of war, the power of levy- 
ing taxes, the advantage of having a court of 
juftice, where civ^il or criminal caufcs of all the 
orders of the (late were ultimately adjudged by 
him and by the great officers of his crown, whom 
he appointed or difmiffed at pleafure. 

As long as the tyrant lived, the conquered 
people, and the foreigners whom he had employ- 
ed to fubdue them, fubmitted to this harfh yoke, 
as it were, almoft unanimoufly, and without 
murmuring openly. Afterwards, both the one 
and the other being accuftomcd to a more mo- 
derate authority endeavoured to recover fome of 
their primitive rights. Defpotifm was fo firmly 
eftablifhed as to render it impoffible to fubvert 
it;, without the moft complete unanimity. Ac- 
cordingly, a league was formed, in which all the 
citizens without diftindlion, either of noblemen 
or of peafants, of inhabitants of towns or of 
the country, united their refentments and their in- 
terefts. This univerfal confederacy foftened a 
little the deftiny of the nation under the reigns 
of the two firft Henrys : but it was not till dur- 
ing that of John, that it truly, recovered it's li- 
berty. Fortunately this turbulent, cruel, igno- 
rant, and diffipating monarch, was compelled^ 
by force of arms, to grant that famous charter 
which abolifhed the moft oppreffive of the feudal 
laws, and fecured to the vafTals, refpefting their 
lords, the fame rights as were confirmed to the 
Idrds in regard to kings s which put all perfons^ 
WcJ every fpecics of property, under the prote(flion 
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of peers and of juries, and which even, in favour ^ ^.^ ^ 
of the vaflals, diminimed the oppreflion of flavery. 
This arrangement fufpended for a fhort time 
the jealoufy fubfifting between the barons and the 
princes, without extinguifhing entirely the fource 
of it. The wars began again, and the people 
availed themfelves of the idea they had given of 
their ftrength and courage during thefe commo- 
tions, in order to gain admiflion into parliament 
under Edward I. Their deputies, it is true, had ac 
firft no more than the rights of reprefentation in 
this affembly ; but this fuccefs was the prelude to 
other advantages, and accordingly the commons 
foon determined the fubfidies, and made part of the 
legiflation j they even foon acquired the preroga- 
tive of impeaching and bringing to judgment 
thofe miniftcrs who had abufcd the authority they 
were intruded with. 

The nation had gradually reduced the power 
of the chiefs to what it ought to be when it be- 
came engaged in long and obftinate wars againft 
France, and when the pretenfions of the Houfes 
of York and Lancafter made all England a fccne 
of carnage and of defolation. During thefe 
dreadful commotions the din of arms alone was 
hear'd. The laws were filcnt, and they did not 
even recover the leaft part of their force when the 
ftorms were appeafed*. Tyranny was exerted 
wilfh fo many atrocious afts, that citizens of all 
ranks §ave up every idea of general liberty, in 
order to attend only to their pcrfonal fafety. 
This cruel defpotifm lafted more than a century^ 
Elizabeth herfclf, whofe adminiftration might, in 
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* XIX. * f<2veral refpefts, Icrvc as a model, always con- 
dufted herfelf according to principles entirely ar^ 
bitrary. 

James I. apparently recalled Co the minds of 
the people thofe rights which they feemed to have 
forgotten; lefs wife than his predeceflbrs, who 
had contented themfelves with tacitly enjoying 
unlimited power, and as it were, under the veil 
of myftery, this prince, deceived by the name of 
monarchy, encouraged in his illufion by hia 
courtiers and his clergy, openly avowed his pre- 
tentions with a degree of blind fimplicity, of 
which there had been no example. The doftrine 
. of paflive obedience iffued from the throne, and 
taught in the churches, difFufed univerfal alarm. 

At this period, liberty, that idol of elevated 
minds, which renders them ferocious in a favagc 
ftate, and haughty in a civilized one, liberty, 
which had reigned in the breafts of the Englifh^ 
at a time even when they were but imperfedly 
acquainted with it's advantages, inflamed the 
minds of all men. In the reign of this firft of the 
Stuarts, however, it was only a perpetual drug- 
gie between the prerogatives of the croWn and 
the privileges of the citizens. Oppofition ap- 
peared under another afpe6t in the reign of the 
obftinate fucceflbr of this weak diefpot. Arms 
became the fole arbiter of thefe great concerns^ 
and the nation fhewed, that in combating form- 
erly for the choice of their tyrants, they had paved 
the way for deflroying them, punilhing, ^d ex- 
pelling them at another time. 

To 
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To put an end to the fpirit of revenge and ^ ^ J^ "^ 
niiftruft which would have been perpetuated be-* 
tween the king and the people as long as the 
Stuarts had occupied the throne, the Englifh 
chofe* fronn a foreign race, a prince who was ob- 
liged to accept at laft of that focial compadl of 
which all hereditary monarchs afFecl to be igno- 
rant. William III. received the crown on cer- 
tain conditions, and contented himfelf with an 
authority eftablilhed upon the fame bafis as the 
rights of the people. Since a parliamentary claim 
is become the fole foundation of royalty, the con- 
ventions have not been infringed. 

The government is formed between abfolute 
monarchy, which is tyranny j democracy, which 
tends to anarchy j and ariftocracy, which fluftu- 
ating between one and the other, falls into the 
errors of both. The mixt government of the 
Englifh, combining the advantages of thefe three 
powers, which mutually obferve, moderate, affift, 
and check each other, tends from it's very prin- 
ciples to the national good. Thefe feveral 
fprings, by their aftion and reaftion, form an equi- 
librium from which liberty arifes. This confti- 
tution, of which there is no inftance among the 
antients, and which ought to ferve as a model to 
all people, whofe geographical pofition will ad- 
mit of it, will laft for a long time, becaufe at it's 
origin, which is ufually the work of commotions, 
of manners, and of tranfient opinions, it became 
the work of reafon and experience. 

The firft fortunate Angularity in the conftitu- 
tion of Great Britain^ is to have a king. Moft 

of 
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* XIX '^ ^^ '^^ republican ftites know'n in hiftory, had 
formerly annual chiefs. This continual change 
of magiftrates, proved an inexhauftible fource of 
intrigues and confufion, and kept up a continual 
commotion in the minds of men. By creating 
one very great citizen England hath prevented 
the rifing up of many. By this ftroke of wifdom 
thofe diffentions have been prevented, which in 
all popular aflbciations have induced the ruin of 
'liberty, and the real enjoyment of this firft of 
bleffings before it had been loft. 

The royal adthority in England, is not only 
for life, but is alfo hereditary. At firft fight, no- 
thing appears more advantageous for a nation 
than the right of choofing it*s mafters. An in- 
exhauftible fource of talents and virtues feems to 
fpring from this brilliant prerogative. This 
would indeed be the cafe, if the crown were ne- 
ceflarily to devolve to the citizen moft worthy to 
wear it. But this is a chimerical idea, difproved 
by the experience of all people and of all ages» 
A throne hath always appeared to the eyes of 
ambition, of too great a value to be the appurte- 
nance of merit alone. Thofe who afpirc to it 
have always had recourfe to intrigue, to corrup- 
tion, and to force^ Their competition hath ex- 
cited at every vacancy a civil war, the greateft of 
political calamities, and the perfon who hath ob- 
tained the preference over his competitors, hath 
been nothing more during the courfe of his reign 
but the tyrant of the people, or the flave of thofe 
to whom he owed his elevation. The Britons 
are therefore to be commended for having avert- 
ed 
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cd from themfelves thefe calamities, by putting book 
the reins of government into the hands of a fa- 
mily that had merited and obtained their confi- 
dence. 

If was proper to fecure to the phief of the ftate 
a revenue fufficient to fupport the dignity of his 
rank. Accordingly, at his acceffion to the throne, 
an annual fubfidy is granted to him for his own 
life, fit for a great king, and worthy of an opu- 
lent nation. But this conceflion is not to be 
made till after a Uriel examination 6f the ftate 
of public affairs J after the abufes whifch might 
have introduced themfelves in preceding reigns 
have been reformed, and after the conftitution hath 
been brought back to it's true principles. By 
this nnanagement England hath obtained an ad- 
vantage which all free governments had endea- 
voured to procure to themfelves, that is to fay, a 
periodical reformation. 

To affign to the monarch that kind of autho- 
rity beft calculated for the good of the people 
was not fo eafy a matter. AH hiftories atteft, 
that wherever the executive power hath been di- 
vided, the minds of men have always been agi- 
tated with endlefs hatred and JealouQes, and that 
a fanguinary conteft bath always tended to the 
ruin of the laws and to the eftabliftimcnt of the 
ftrongeft power. This confideration determined 
the Englilh to confer on the kipg alone this fpe- 
cies of power, which is nothing when it is divid- 
ed i fince there is then neither that harmony, nor 
that fecrecy, nor that difpatch, which can alone 
ipp^rt energy to it. 

From 
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From this gr-eat prerogative necciTarily follow$ 
the difpofal of the forces of the republic. The 
abufes of them would have been difficult in times 
when the militia were but feidom afTembled^ and 
only for a few months, and when therefore they 
had no time to lofe that attachment they owed t6 
their country. But fince all the princes of Europe 
have contraAed the ruinous habit of maintaining, 
even in time of peace, a Handing army of mer- 
cenary troops, and fince the fafety of Great Bri- 
tain hath required that flie ihould conform to this 
fatal cuftom, the danger is become greater, and 
it has been neceflary to increafe the precautions. 
The nation alone hath the power of aflfembling 
the troops 5 (he never fettles them for more than 
a year, and the taxes eftablifhed for the payment 
of them have only the fame duration. So that if 
this mode of defence, which circumftances have 
induced to think neceflary, fhould threaten liber- 
ty, it would never be long before the troubles 
would be put an end to.* 

A STILL firmer fupport to the Englifh liberty, 
is the divifion of the legiflative power. Where- 
ever the monarch can eftablifh or abolifli laws at 
pleafure there is no government i the prince is a 
defpot, and the people are flaves. If the legifla- 
tive power be divided, a well regulated conftitu- 
tion will fcarce ever be corrupted, and that only 
for a Ihort time. From the fear of being fufpeft- 
cd of ignorance or corruption,, neither of the par- 
ties would venture to make dangerous propofals, 
and if either of them fhould, it would difgrace 
itfclf to no purpofe. In this arrangement of 

- V .things. 
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things, the greateft inconvenience that can hap- ® J^^ * 
pen, is that a good law ihould be rejeded, or that 
it fhould not be adopted fo foon aft the greateft 
poflible good might require* The portion of the . 
legiflative power which the people have recovered, 
is infured to them by the exclufive regulation 
they have of the taxes. Every ftate hath both 
cuftomary and contingent wants. Neither the 
one nor the other can be provided for any other* 
'wife than by taxes, and in Great Britain the fo- 
vereign cannot exaft one. He can only addfefs 
hincifelf to the Commons, who order what they 
think moft fuitable to the national intereft, and 
who, after having regulated the taxes, have an 
account given to them of the ufc they have been 
put to. 

It is not the multitude who exercife thefe in- 
eftimable prerogatives which their courage and 
their perfeverance hath procured to them. This 
order of things, which may be proper for feeble 
affociations, would neceflarily have fubverted 
every thing in a great ftate. Reprefentatives, 
chofen by the people themfelves, and whofe def- 
tiny js conncfted with their's, reflect, (peak, and 
aft for them. As it was poffible, however, that 
either from indolence, weaknefs, or corruption^ 
thefe reprcfcntatives might fail in the moft auguft 
and the moft important of duties, the remedy of 
this great evil hath been found in the right of 
eleftion. As foon as the time of the commiffion 
expires the cledtors are aflembled. They grant 
their confidence again to thofe who have fliew'JH 
themfelves worthy of it, and they rejeft with dif- 

dain 
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* xir. ^ ^**^ ^^^^^ ^^'^ ^^^^ betrayed it. As a difccrn- 
ment of this kind is not above the abilities of 
common men^ becaufe it depends upon fadts, 
which arc ufually very fimplej thofe diforders arc 
thus terminated which did not derive their fource 
from the effedls of government, but from the par- 
ticular difpofitions of thofe who diredted it's 
operations. 

Nevertheless, there might refult from this 
divifion of power between the king and the peo- 
ple a continual ftruggle, which, in procefs of time, 
might have brought on either a republic or fla- 
very. To prevent this inconvenience, an inter- 
mediate body hath been eftablifhed, which muft 
be equally apprehenfive of both thefe revolutions. 
This is the order of the nobility deftined to lean 
to the fide which might become the weakeft, and 
thus ever to maintain the equilibrium. The con- 
fiitution, indeed, hath not given them the fame 
degree of authority as to the commons s but the 
fplendourof hereditary dignity, the privileges of 
a feat in the Houfe of Peers, belonging to them- 
felves and without eleftion, together with fome 
other prerogatives of honour, have been contriv- 
ed to fubftitute as much as pofllble to what they 
wanted in real ftrength. 

But if, notwithftanding fo many precautions, 
it ihould at length happen, that fome ambitious 
and enterprifing monarch, ftiould wifh to reign 
without his parliament, or to compel them to 
agree to his arbitrary decifions, the only refourcc 
remaining to the nation would be refiftance* 

It 
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It was upon a fyftem of paflive obedience^ of ^ <^ ^ ^ 
divine right, and of power not to be diffolved, that 
the regal authority was formerly fupported* 
Thefe abfurd and fatal prejudices had fubdued 
all Europe, when in 1688, the Englilh precipi- 
tated from the throne afuperftitious,,perfecutingj 
and defpotic prince. Then it was underftood, 
that the people did ' not belong to their chiefs 5 
then the neceflity of an equitable government 
among mankind was inconteftibly eftablilhed; 
then were the foundations of focicties fettled; 
then the legitimate right of defence, the laft re- 
fourcc of nations that are oppreffed, was incon- 
trovertibly fixed. At this memorable period, 
the doftrine of refiftance, which had till then been 
only one aft of violence oppofed to other afts of 
violence, was avowed in England by the law 
itfelf. 

But how is it poffible to render this great prin- 
ciple ufeful and efficient ? Will a fingle citizen, 
kft to his own ftrengch, ever venture to ftrive 
againft the power, always formidable, of thofc 
who govern ? Will he not neceflarily be crufhed 
by their intrigues, or by their oppi^cfllon ? This 
would undoubtedly be the cafe, were it not for 
the indefinite liberty of the prefs* By this for- 
tunate expedient, the aftions of the depofitarics 
of authority, become public. Any vexations or 
outrages that have been committed over the moft 
obfcure individual, are foon brought to light. 
His caufc becomes the caufe of all ; and the op- 
preffors arc puniflied, or fatisfadion is only of- 
fered for the injury, according to the nature of 
the offence, or the diipofition of the people. 

a This 
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BOOK This dcfcription of the Britifh conftitution, 
v—v-~^ n^ade without art, muft have convinced all perr 
fons of a proper way of thinking, that there hath 
never been a conftitution fo well regulated upon 
the face of the globe^ We (hall be confirmed in 
this opinion, when we confider that the nwft im* 
portant affairs have always been publicly can* 
vaffed in the fenate of the nation, without any real 
mifchief having ever rcfulted from it. Other 
powers think they ftand in need of the veil of 
myftery, to cover their operations* Secrecy ap- 
pears to them effential to their prefervation, or to 
their profperity. They endeavour to conceal 
their fituation, their ^rojefts, and their alliances, 
from their enemies> from their rivals, and even 
from their friends* The quality of being impe* 
netrablc, is the greateft praife they think they, 
can bellow upon a ftatefman. In England, the 
internal, as well as external, proceedings of go- 
vernment, are all open, all expofed to the face of 
day* How noble and confident it is, in a nation, 
ta admit the liniverfe to it's deliberations ! How 
honeft, and advantageous it is, to admit all the 
citizens to them ! Never hath Europe been told, 
in a more energetic manner : fVe do not fear tbee^ 
Never hath it been faid, with more confidence 
and juttice, to any nation : Try us^ and fee whether 
we be not faithful depojitaries of your interejis, of your 
glory ^ and of your happinefs. The empire is con- 
ftituted with fufficient (Irength, to refill t^ 
ihocks which, are infeparable from fuch a cuftom, 
and to give this advantage to neighbours who 
may not be favourably inclined. 

But 
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But is this government a perfcft one ? Cer- ® ^ix. ^ 
tainly not 5 bccaufe there is not, neither can 
there be, any thing perfeft in this world. In a 
matter Co complicated, how is it pofllble to fore- 
fee, and to obviate every thing ? Perhaps, in 
order that the chief of the nation fliould be as 
dependant upon the will of the people, as would 
be fuitable to their fecurity, liberty, and happi- 
nefs, it would be neceffary that this chief fhould 
have no property out of his kingdom. Other- 
wife, the good of one country happening to clalh 
with that of the other, the interefts of the preca- 
rious fovereignty will often |>e facrificed to thofc 
of the hereditary fovereigrtty; otherwife, the 
enemies of the ftate will have two powerful 
means of molefting it; fometimes by intimi- 
dating the king of Great Britain, by threats ad- 
dreflcd to the eleftor of Hanover; fometimes, by 
engaging the king in fatal wars, which they will 
prolong at pleafure ; fometimes, by compelling 
the elector to put an end to thefe hoftilities by a 
ihameful peace. Will the nation meanly aban- 
don the king, in quarrels that are foreign to 
them? and if they fhould interfere, will it not 
be at their expence, at the lofs of their revenues, 
and of their population ? Who knows whether 
the danger of the foreign fovereign, will not 
render him bafe, and even treacherous to the 
national fovereign ? In this cafe, the Britifli na^ 
tion could do nothing better than to fay to their 
fovereign : Either refign your fovereignty or your 
eleHorate-y abdicate the dominions you hold from 

Vou VIII. F your 
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B 2 o K y^g^^ dnceJlorSj if you mean to keep tbofe you bold 

% y : ■/ from us. 

A CONSTITUTION, in which the legiflative and 
executive power are feparate, bears within itfelf, 
the feeds of perpetual conteft. It is ioipoffible 
that peace ftiould reign between two opponte, 
political bodies. Prerogative nnuft endeavour to 
extend itfelf, and prefs upon liberty, and vice 
njerfa. 

Whatever admiration we nnay have for a go- 
vernment, if it can only preferve itfelf by the 
fame means by which it had been eftabliflied ; 
if it's future hiftory muft exhibit the fame fcenes 
as the paft, fuch as rebellion, civil wars, de- 
ft ruftion of the people, the aflaflination or expul- 
fion of kingjii, a ftate of perpetual alarms and 
commotions j who would wifli for a government 
upon fuch conditions ? If peace, both within and 
without, be the objeft of adminiftr^tion, what 
Ihall we think of an order of things that is incom- 
patible with it ? 

Would it not be to be wiflxed, that the num- 
ber of reprefentatives Ihould be proportioned to 
the value of property, and to the exaft ratio of 
patriotifm ? Is it not abfurd that a poor hamlet. 
Or a wretched village, fhould depute as many 
or more members to the aflembly of the com- 
mons, as the mofl: opulent city or diftrift? 
What intereft can thefe men take in the public 
felicity, which they fcarce partake of? What fa- 
'cility will not bad minifters find in their indi- 
gence to bribe them 5 and xo obtain, by money, 

that 
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that majority they Hand in need of'? O, fhame ! ^ ^x. ^ 
The rich man purchafes the fuffrages of his con- 
ftituents, to obtain the honour of reprefcnting 
them j and the court buys the vote of the repre- 
fcntacive, in order to govern with more defpotic 
fway. '- Would not a prudent nation endeavour 
to prevent both the one and the other of thefc 
corruptions ? Is it not furprifing that this hath 
not been done upon the day, when a reprefenta- 
tive had the impudence to make his conftituents 
wait in his antichamber, and afterwards to fay to 
them : / know not what you want, but I will only a Si 
as I think prober \ I have bought you very dear^ and 
I am refolved'to fell you as dear as I can : Or even 
upon that day, when the minifter boafted of 
having in his pocket-book the races of every 
man's probity in England ?• 

Is there nothing to objeci againft the effort of 
thefe three powers, afting perpetually one upon 
the other, and tending inceflancly to an equili- 
brium which they will never obtain^ This 
ftruggle, is it noY fomewhat fimilar to a con- 
tinual anarchy? Doth it not endanger commo- 
tions, in which, from one moment to another, 
the blood bf the citizens may be fpilt, without 
our being able to forcfce, whether the advantage 
will remain oh the fide of tyranny or on that of 
liberty ? And, if all circumftances be wetl weigh- 
ed, would not a nation lefs independent and more 
quiet be happy ? 

These defedls, and others added to them, will 
they not one day bring on the decline of the go- 
vernment? This is a circumftance we cannot 

F 2 diecidci 
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• ^ J? ^ decide i but we ire convinced it would be a great 
misfortune for the nations; fince they all owe" to 
it a milder deftiny than that which they before 
enjoyed. The example of a free^ rich^ magna- 
niniousy and happy people^ in the midft of £a- 
ropci hath engaged the attention of all men. 
The principles from which many benefits have 
been derived, have been adopted, difcuiTed, and 
prefented to the monarchs, and to their delegates; 
who» to avoid being accufed of tyranny, have 
been obliged to adopt them, with more or kfs 
modification. The antient maxims would foon 
be revived, if there did not exift, as it were, in 
the midd of us, a perpetual tribunal, which 
demonllrated the depravity and abfurdity of 
them. 

But, if the enjoyments of luxury (hould hap- 
pen totally to pervert the morals of the nation ; if 
the love of pleafure (hould foften the courage of 
the commanders and officers of the fleets and 
armies; if the intoxication of temporary fuc- 
cefles ; if vain ideas of falfe greatnefs (hould ex- 
cite the nation to enterprifes above their ftrength ; 
if they (hould be deceived in the choice of their 
eiiemies, or their allies; if they (hould lofe their 
colonies, either by making them too extenfive, 
or by laying reftraints upon them ; if their love 
of patriotifm be not exalted to the love of huma- 
nity; they will, fooner or later, be enflaved, 
and return to that kind of in(ignificancy from 
whence they emerged only through torrents of 
blood, and through the calamities of two ages 
of fanaticdfm and war. They will become likQ 

other 
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other nations whom they defpife, and Europe will 
not be able to (hew the univerfe one nation in 
which Ihe can venture to pride hcrfelf. De- 
fpotifm, which always opprefTes mod heavily 
minds that ai'e fubdued and degraded^ will alone 
ri(e fuperior, amidft the ruin c^ arts^ of moralst 
ofreafon, and of liberty. 

The hiftory of the united provinces is replete 
with very Angular events. Their combination 
arofe from defpair, and almoft all Europe en* 
couraged their cftabliihment. They had but juft 
triumphed over the long- and powerful efforts of 
the court of Spain to reduce them to fubjeftion, 
when they were obliged to try their ftrcngth 
againft the Britons^ and difconcerted the fchemes 
of France, They afterwards gave a king to Eng* 
land, and deprived Spain of the provinces ihe 
poffelTed in Italy and the Low Countries^ to give 
them to Auftria. Since that period, Holland 
has been difgufted of fuch a fyftem of politics, as 
would engage her in war; (he attends folely 
to the preiervation of her conftitutton, but, 
perhaps, not with fufficient zeal, care, and 
integrity* 

T^« conftitution of Holland, though previ- 
pufly modelled on a plan that was the reftilt of 
rcfledion, is not lefs defedive than thofe which 
have been formed by chance. One of it's prin- 
cipal defedls is, that the fovereignty is too much 
divided. 

It is a miftake to fuppofe that the authority 
refides in the States General fixed at the Hague. 
"JThe fa£t is, that the power of the members who 
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* o o K» compofe this affcmbly, confifts only in deciding 
upon matters of form, or police. In alliances, 
peace, war, new taxes, or any other important 
matter, each of the deputies muft receive the 
orders of his province; which is itfclf obliged to 
obtain the confcnt of the cities. The confe- 
quence of this complicated order of things is, 
that the refolutions which would require .he 
greateft fecrecy and cclerity> arc ncccffarily tardy 
and public. 

It feems, that in an union contracted between 
this number of ftates,. independent of each other, 
and connefted only by their common interefl:, 
each of them ought to have had an influence pro- 
poi;tioned to it*s extent, to it's population, and 
to Jt*s riches: but this fortunate bafis, which 
efiiightened reafon ought to have founded, is not 
adopred by the confederate body. The province 
which\ bears more than half of the public ex- 
pences, hath no more votes than that which con- 
tributes only one hundredth part of them ; and in 
that province, a petty town, uninhabited, and 
unknow'n, hath legally the fande weight as this 
unparalleled city, the aflivity and induftry of 
which are a fubjcdt of aftonifliment and of jca- 
loufy to all nations. 

The unanimity of the towns and provinces, 
which is required for all important refolutions, 
is not a meafurc of more judicious policy. If the 
moft confiderable members of the republic, ftiould 
refolve to aft without the concurrence of the lefs 
important branches, this would be a manifefl: in-*- 
fringenaent of the principles of the union \ and 

if 
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I ', 

if they rfiould lay a great ftrefs upon obtaming ^ ^^^ ^ 
their fuffrages, they will not fucceed without 
much folicitation or conceflions. Which ever of 
theft two expedients hath been adopted, when the 
parties have differed, the harnnony of the^United 
States hath ufually been difturbed, and fre- 
quently in a violent and permanent manner. 

The imperfeftions of fuch a conftitution did 
not, in all probability, efcape the Prince of 
OrahgCi the founder of this republic. If this 
great man permitted that they Ihould ferve as a 
bafis to the government which was eftablifliing, 
it was undoubtedly in hopes that they would 
render the ele<5lion of a Stadtholder neccffary, 
and that this fuprcme magiftate would always be 
chofen in his family. This view of a profound 
ambition hath not always been attended with 
fucccfs ; and this Angular magiftracy, which, 
united to the abfolute difpofal of the land and 
fea forces, feveral other important prerogatives, 
hath been twice abolifhcd. 

At thefe periods, which are remarkable in the 
hiftory of a (late, unparalleled in the annals of 
the Old and of the New World, great changes 
have been pfroduccd. The authors of the revo- 
lutio^n have boldly divided all the authority 
aihidng themfelvcs. An intolerable tyranny hath 
been every where eftablilhed, with more or lefs 
ciFrontery. Under pretence that the general' 
aflemblies were tumultuous, fatiguing, and dan- 
gerous, the people have no longer been called in 
to eleft the dcpofitaries of the public authority. 
The burgomafters have chofen their (herifFs, and 
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^ XIX ^ ^^^^ fcized upon the finances, of which thejr 
gave no account, but to their equals or confti- 
tuents. The fcnators have arrogated to thcm- 
fclves the right x>f completing their own body. 
Thus the magiftracy hath been confined to a few 
fannilies, who have aflfumed an almoft exclufive 
right of deputation to the States General. Each 
province, and each town, have been at the dif- 
pofal of a fmall number of citizens, who, di- 
viding the rights and the fpoils of the people,- 
have had the art of eluding their complaints, or 
of preventing the effeds of any extraordinary 
difcontent. The government is become almoft 
Ariftocratic. Had the reformation been extended 
only to what was defcftive in the conftitution, 
the Houfe of Orange .might have apprehended 
that they Ihould no more be reinflated in that 
degree of fplendour from which they had fallen. 
A lefs difinterefted condudl hath occafioned the 
reftoration of the Stadtholderfhip^ and it hath 
been made hereditary, even in the female line. 

But will this dignity become in time an in- 
flrument of oppreffion ? Enlightened men do not 
think it pofTible. Rome, fay they, is always 
quoted as an example to all our free dates, that 

have no circumftance in common with it. If the 
di&ator became the opprefTor of that republic, 
it was in confequence of it's having opprefled all 
other nations $ it was becaufe it's power having 
been originally founded by war, muft neceflarily 
fee deftroyed by it ; and becaufe a nation, comr 
pofed of foldiers, could not efcape the deipotifm 
of a military government. However improbable 

is 
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it may appear, it is yet certain, that the Roman ^ ^ ^ 
republic fubmitted to the yoke, becaufe it paid no 
taxes. The conquered people were the only tri- 
butaries to the treafury. The public revcnuesj 
therefore, neceflarily remaining the fame after the 
revolution as before, property did not appear to 
be attacked ; and the citizen thought he Ihould 
be (lill free enough, while he had ttie difpofal of 
his own. 

Holland, on the contrary, will maintain it*$ 
liberty, becaufe it is fubjcft to very confiderable 
taxes; The Dutch cannot preferve their country' 
without great expences. The fenfe of theit 
independence alone excites an induftry propor- 
tionable to the load of their contributions, and to 
the patience neceffery to fupport the burthen of 
them. If to the enormous expences of the ftatc 
it were necelTary to add thofe which the pomp of 
a court requires j if the prince were to employ ia 
maintaining the agents of tyranny what ought to 
be beftowed on the foundations of a land obtain- 
ed, as it were, from the fea, he would foon drive 
the people to defpair. 

' The inhabitant of Holland, placed upon a 
mountain, and who obferi^es at a diftance the fea 
rifing eighteen or twenty feet above the level of 
the lands, and dafhing it's waves againft the dikes 
hie has raifed, contiders within himfeif, that fooner 
or later this boifterous element will get the better 
of him. He difdains fo precarious a dwelling, 
and his houfe, made either of wood or ftone at 
Amfterdam, is no longer looked upon as fuch ; 
'}% is his ihip that is his afylum, and by degrees he 
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^ XIX. ^ acquires an indifference Vndn^aoners conformable 
to this idea. The w.ater is to him what the vici- 
nity of volcanos js to other people, . 

If to thqe naturaUcaufcs of the decay of a pa- 
tri^otic ipirit yv,tte joined ,the Ibfs of liberty, the 
Dutch would qqit a country, that cannot be cul- 
tiv^ed but by, men; who are free ; ^nd thcfe peo- 
pie, fo devoted to trade, would carry their (pirit of 
commerce, together v^ith their. riches, to feme other 
part of the globe.' Their iflands in Afia, their 
fadtories in Africa, their colonies in America, ^nd 
all the ports, in Europe, would afford them an 
afylum.. What ftadtholder, what prince, revered 
by fuch a people, would wifti, or dare to become 
their tyrant ? 

A SENSELESS, an^itious roan, or a ferocious 
warrior, might poffiWy attefxipt it... Byt among, 
thof^ who arc Hcftined to govern the nation, are 
uch men rarely to be found/ . , Every thing 
fecms to coiifpire in exciting^ the greateft ap-. 
prehenfions in the republic upon thi? import- 
ant point. There are Icarce any natives on 
board their fleets, except a few officers.^ Their 
armies are coiiipqfed of, recruited, . and com- 
manded by foreigners, devoted Xo a chief, who, 
according to their ideas, can- never arm them 
againft people to whom they are attached by no 
tie. TKe fortrelTes of the ftate are all governed 
by generals who acknowlege no other laws befidc 
thofe of the prince. Courtier^ degraded in their 
charafters, overwhelmed with dpbts, deftitute of 
virtue, and interefted in the fubverfion of the 
ertablilbed order, arc perpetually raifed to the > 
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raofl important pofts. It is by favofur, that aiet s 00 * 
of commanders, devoid of (hamc.and of ability, 
have been placed, and are maintkined in the do**- 
loniess men who, cither from motives of gt'^ti- 
tude or' of cupidity, are inclined to accomplKh tb'($* 
flavery of thofe dift&nt regions^ 

Against fo ma[ny dangers, of what avail can 
be the general lethargy, the thirft' of riches, the- 
taftc for luxuty, which begins tb infinuate itfelf, 
the fpirit of trade^ and the perpetual cdndefccQ- 
fions Ihew'n for an hereditary authority ? Ad- 
cording to every probabiKty, the United Pro- 
vinces, without effofion- of bloody and withoiit- 
commotion, muft infcnfibly fall urider the yoke 
of a monacchy. As the fpirit of defpotifm, or the 
defirc of meeting with no oppofitjioh to our 
wifhes^ is inherent in the mind of every man irt 
a greater or lefs d^gre^, fome ftadthoider may 
arife; and perhaps foon, who, regardlefs of the 
fatal confequences of his enterprize, will enflave 
the nation • It concerns the Dutah attentively to 
confider thefe obfef vaftions^ 

The Roman empire was fliaking oft all fides> 
when the Germ'ans entered into Gaul, under the 
guidance of a chief whom they had chofdnthem* 
felvesj and to whom they were rather companions 
than fubjefts. Thiswai not an ar-my, the ambi- 
tion of which was limited tb the feizing of fome 
fortified places ; it wai the irruption of a people 
in fcarch of a fettlement. As they attacked none 
but flavcs, diffatisficd with their fate, or matters 
enervated by the luxuries of a long peace, they 
met with no very obffinatc reSftancc. The con- 
querors 
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* ^ V '^ qucrors appropriated to thcmfelves the lands 
which fuited them^ and feparated foon after, in 
order to enjoy their fortune in peace. 

The divifion was not the work of blind chance. 
The poflcffions were fettled by the general af- 
fenibly, and they were enjoyed under it's autho-> 
rity. They were granted at firft for no more than 
one year } but this period was gradually prolong* 
ed, and was at laft extended to the life of the> 
the polTeflbr. Matters were carried (till further, 
when the fprings of governoient became entirely 
relaxed} and under the feeble defcendants of 
Charlemagne, hereditary pofieflion was almoft 
generally eftabliflied. This ufurpation was confe* 
crated by ^a folemn convention, at the accellion 
of Hugo Capet to jhe throne s and at that period 
the feudal tenure, that mod deftru6kive of all 
rights, prevailed in all it's force. 

France was then no more than an aflemblage 
of petty fovereignties, fituated near each other, 
but without having any connexion. In this ftate 
of anarchy, the lords, entirely independent of the 
apparent chief of the nation, oppreflcd their fub- 
jeAs, or their flaves, at pleafure. If the monarch 
interefted himfelf in the fate of thefe unhappy 
people, they declared war againft him; and if 
thefe people themfelyes fometimes ventured to 
appeal to the rights of mankind, the confequence 
was, that the chains with which they were crufhed 
became ftill more oppreffive* 

In the mean while, the extinction of fome 
powerful houfes, together with various treaties 
and conquefts, were fucceflively adding to the 

royal 
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royal domain, territories of greater or Icfs extent. 8 <> o ic 
This acquifition of fereral provinces gave to the "^ \, ^ 
crown a mafs of power, which imparted to it " 
fome degree of energy. A perpetual conteft be- ' 
tweenthe kings and the nobles, an alternate Tu- 
periority of the power of one fingle perfon, or of 
Icveral j fuch was the kind of anarchy that lafted 
almoft without interruption, till about the middle 
of the fifteenth century. 

The character of the French was then changed 
by a train of events which had altered the form of 
government. The war which the Englifli, in 
conjunftion with, or under the diredlion of the 
Normans, had inceffantly carried on againft 
France for two or three hundred years paft, 
fpread a general alarm, and occafioned great ra- 
vages. The triumphs of the enemy, the tyranny 
of the great, all confpfred to make the nation wifh 
that the prince might be invcfted with power 
fufficient to expel foreigners out of the kingdom, 
and to keep the nobles in fubjeftion. While 
princes diftinguifticd by their wifdom and bravery 
were endeavouring to accomplilh this great work, 
a new generation arofe. Every individual, when 
the general alarm was paft, thought himfelf happy 
enough in the privileges his anceftors had en- 
joyed. They neglefted to trace the fource of the 
power of kings, which was derived from the 
nation ; and Lewis XI. havipg few obftaclcs to 
furmount, becamq more powerful than his pre- 
deceflbrs. 

« 

Bepore his time, the hiftory of France prefentj 
us with an account of a variety of ftates, fome- 

^ times 
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* 8,x ^ ^i^?s divided, and fomeum^ united. Since that 
■ prince's reign, it is the hiftorjr of a great mo- 
Oarciiy. The power of fevcral tyrants is centered 
in oneperfon. The people ^re not more free; 
but the conftitution is different* Peace is enjoyed 
with greater fecurity winbin, and war carried on 
with more vigour without. 

Civil wars, which tend to nfiake a free people 
become flaves, and to reilore liberty to a nation 
{that is already enOaved, have had no other effc6t 
ip France, than tha€ of humbling the great, with- 
out px^Uing the pepple. The n)ipiftcrs, who will 
always be the creatures of the prince, while the 
gen^eral fenfe of the nation has no influence in af- 
fairs of government, have fold their fellow-citi- 
zens to their mafter s and as the people, who were 
poflfeiTed of nothing, could not be lofers by this 
fervitude, the kings have found it the more eafy 
to carry their defigns into execution, efpecially as 
they were always concealed under pretence of po* 
litical advantage, and even of alleviating the 
burthen of the people. The jealoufy excited by 
a great inequality of conditions and fortunes, 
hath favoured every fcheme that tended to ag- 
grandize the regal authority. The princes have 
had the art to engage the attention of the people, 
Sometimes by wars abroad, fomctimes by reli- 
gious difputes at home 5 to fuffer the minds of 
men to be divided by opinions, and their heants 
by different inter^fts ; to excite and keep up jea- 
loufies between the feveral ranks of the ftatc j to 
flatter J^lternately each party with an appearance 
of favour, and to fatisfy the natural envy of the 

people 
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people by the cjepreflion of them all. The mul- ® ^^^ ^ 
titude, reduced to poverry, and becqme the ob- 
jefts of contempt, having feen all-powerful bo- 
dies brought low one after another, have at lead 
loved in their monarch the epemy of theii; enc- 
mies. 

The nation, though by inadvmeqcy it h^s loft 
the privilege of governing itfc.^, |i^ pp;^ however, 
fubmitced to all tlie outrages of cJcfpQtifm; This 
arifes from the lofs ©f it's liberty qpt ji^ving been 
the efFeft of a tumultuous and fpdden rpypjytipPf 
but gradually brought about in a fuccelHon pf 
feveral ages. The national charafter which jiafh 
always influenced the princes a$ ^^ell as the 
court, if it were only by means of the ivon)€ijj 
hath eftablifhed a fort of balance of power : and 
thus it is th^t polite manners having tempered 
the exertion of force, and foftened the oppo-* 
fition that might be made to it, have prevented 
thofe fudden and . violent commotions, from 
whence refulfe either monarchical tyranny, or po- 
pular liberty. 

Inconsistence, as natural to the minds of a 
gay and lively people as it is to children, hath 
fortunately prevailed over the fyftems of fome de- 
fpotic minifters. Kings have been too fond of 
pleafure, and too converfant with the real fource 
of it, not to be induced frequently to lay afide 
the iron fceptre, which would have terrified the 
people, and prevented them from indulging in 
thofe frivolous amufements to which they were ad- 
dicted. The fpirit of intrigue, which hath ever 
prevailed among them, fince the noblps have been 

invited 
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• 2.9 * invited to court, hath occafioncd continual re- 
movals of ftatefmen, and confequently fubverted 
all their projcfts. As the change in govcrnmenc 
has been imperceptibly brought about, the fub- 
jefts have prefcrved a kind of dignity, which the 
^ monarch himfelf fc€?mcd to refpeft, confidcring it 
as the fource, or ^lonfequence of his own. He 
has continued the fupreme legiQator for a long 
time, without being either willing or able to abufe 
his whole power. Kept in awe by the j>are idea 
only of the fundamental laws of the nation he go- 
verned, he has frequently been afraid to aft con- 
trary to the principles of them. He has been 
fenfible that the people had right ^o oppofe to 
him. In a word, there has been no tyrant, even 
at a time when there was no liberty. 

Such, and ftlll more arbitrary, have been the 
governments of Spain and Portugal, of Naples 
and Piedmont, and of the feveral fmall principa-- 
lities of Italy, The people of the fouth, whether 
from inaftivity of mind, or wcaknefs of body, 
fecm to be born for dcfpotifm. The Spaniards, 
though they are extremely proud ; and the Ita- 
lians, notwithftanding all the powers of genius 
they poflefs, have loft all their rights, and every 
idea of liberty. Wherever the monarchy is unli- 
mited, it is impoflible to atcertaln, with any de- 
gree of precifion, what the form of government is> 
fince that varies, not only with the charadlcr of 
each fovercign, but even at every period of the 
fame prince's life. Thefe ftates have written 
laws, and cuftoms and focieties that enjoy certain 
jprivilegesi but when the legiflator can fubvert the 

laws 
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hws and tribunals of juftice j when his authority ^ ^j^ *^ 
is founded only, on fuperior ftrcngth, and when 
he calls upon God with a view to infpire his fiib-i 
jfefts with fear^ inftcad of imitating him in order to 
become an objq6t of afFectidn } when the original 
right of fociety, the unalienable right of property 
among citizensi when' national conventionsj and 
the engagements of the princfe^ are in vain ap« 
pealed to $ in a word, when the government is 
arbitrary, there is no longer any date ; the nation 
is no mote than the landed property of one fingl^ 
individual* 

In fuch countrlesi no ftateimert Will ever be 
formed. Far from it's being a duty to be ac- 
quainted with public affairs, it is rather criminal 
and dangerous to have any knowleg^ of the ad- 
miniftratibn* The favouf of the court, the choice 
of the prince, fupply the place of talents. Ta- 
lents, it is true> have their ufe; and are fome-^ 
times of ufe to ferve the defigns of others, but ne^ 
ver to command* In thefe countries, the people 
fubmit to the government their fuperiors impofe^ 
provided only they are indulged in their natural in- 
dolence. • There is only one fyftem of legiflation 
in thefe delightful regions of Europe^ that merits 
our attention ; iirhich is the republic of Venice. 
Three great phajnomena make this ftate remark- 
able I thefe are, it's firft foundation^ it's power aC 
the time of the crufades, and it's prefcnt form of 
adminiftfation* 

A GREAt, magnificent, and rich city, impreg- * 
liable, though without walls or fortifications, rules 
over fcventy-two ifland§. They arc not rocks and 

VoL^Vill, G moun- 
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^ XIX ^ rnouncains railed by time in the midft of a vaft 
Tea ; but rather a plain, parcelled out and cut into 
channels by the ftagnationsof a Imall gulph, upon 
the flope of a low land. Thefe iQands, feparated 
by canals, are at prefent joined by bridges. They 
have been formed by the ravages of the fea, and 
the ravages of war have occafioned them to be 
peopled towards the middle of the fifth century. 
The inhabitants of Italy flying from Attila, fought 
an afylum on the fea. 

The Venetian Lagunes at firfl* neither made a 
part of the fame city, nor of the fame republic. 
United by one general commercial interefl:, or 
rather by the neceflity of defending themfelves, 
they were, however, divided into as many fcpa- 
rate governments as iflands, each fubjcift to it^s 
refpeftive tribune. 

From the plurality of chiefs, contentions arofe, 
and the public good was confequently facrificed. 
Thefe people, therefore, in order to conftitute one 
body, chofe a prince, who, under the title of duke 
or Doge, enjoyed for a confiderable time all the 
rights of foveteignty, of which he only now re- 
tains the figns. Thefe Doges were elected by the 
people till 1173 : at that period the nobles arro- 
gated to themfelves the exclufive privilege of ap- 
pointing the chief of the republic ; they feizcd 
upon the authority, and formed an ariftocracy. 

Those political writers who have given the 
preference to this kind of government, have faid, 
with fome fhew of reafon, that all focieties, in 
whatever way they may have been formed, have 
been governed in this manner. If in democratic 
4 ftate^ 
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Kites the pcbple were to fettle their-admiiilftra- ^ ^ix. ^ 
kion themfelvcsi they woiild. rieceffarily fall into 
(extravagances j and they are therefore obliged^ 
for their own prefervation, to fubmic to a fenate^ 
more or lefs numerous. If in nionarchies, king^ 
pretended to fee every thing with their own eyes] 
and to do every thing themfelves, nothing would 
cither be ken or done j and it hath therefore been 
necefTary to have recburfe to councilsi to^referve 
empires from a ftagnation, more fatal^ perhapsi 
than a ftate bf aftion ill conddfted. Every thing; 
therefore, may be traced to the authority of 
tnany^ and of a fmall number ; every thing h 
conduced according to the principles of ariftd* 
cracy, 

> 

BuTi in the monarchical form of govcrrtmcnti 
tommand is not fettled in one clafs of citizens, and 
obedience in the reft ; the road to honours and to 
tmployments is open to every one who Hath the 
necefiary talents to obtain them; the nobles are not 
every thing, and thfc people nothing. Subftitute 
ariftocracy to thi^ form of government, and we 
(hall find nothing but flavery and defpotifm. 

Venice^ in it*s origin, tempered as niuch as 
poflible the defcds of this odious and unjuft go- 
icernment. The feVeral branches of power were 
diftributed and balanced with remarkable accu- 
racy. Prudent and feverc laws were ehaftcd, to 
fupprefs and ftrike awe into the ambition of the 
nobles. The great reigned without, difturb- 
ance, and with a kind of equality^ as the ftars (hine 
in the firmament amidft ^he fiknce of the night. 
They were obliged outwardly to conform to the 

G 2 cuftoms 
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B ^j^ ^ cuftoms of the fcveral orders of the republic, in 
order that the diftindion between pjatricians and 
plebeians might become lefs odious. The hope 
even of fharing, in procefs of time, the rights of 
fovereignty, was extended to thofe who from rank 
i^^re excluded from it, if by their fervice§, and 
their induftry, they ftiould one day acquire con- 
fideration and riches^ 

This was the only regular fotm of government 
then exifting in Europe, Such an advantage 
raifed the Venetians to great opulence ; enabled 
them to keep armies in their pay ; and imparted 
to them that knowlege which made them a poli- 
tical people, before any of the reft were. They 
reigned over the feas ; they had a manifeft pre- 
ponderance in the continent i they formed ordif- 
Iipated leagues, according as it fuitcd their in- 
. te'reft. 

When the commerce of the republic was ruin-? 
ed, by the difcovery of the New World, and of 
^he pafiage to.India, through the Cape of Good 
Hope, it was deprived of every advantage which 
had given it grandeur, ftrength, and courage* 
To thofe illufions, which in fome meafure confole 
the fubjcfts for the lofs of their liberty, .were fub- 
ftituted the feduftion of voluptuoufnefs, pleafures, 
and effeminacy. The great grew corrupt as well 
as the people, the women as well as the men, the 
priefts as well as the laymen, and licentioufnefs 
knew no bounds. Venice became the country 
upon the earth where there were fewer faditious 
vices and virtues#< 

2 llf 
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In proportion as the minds, the difpofitions, ^ ^j^ ^ 
and the power of man became enervated within, 
it was a neceflTary confequence that lefs vigour, 
and lefs exertion fhould ihew itfelf without. Ac- 
cordingly the republic fell into the mod pufilla* 
nimous circumfpedion. They aifumed and ' 
added ftill more to the national character of Italy, 
which is jealoufy and miftruft. With one half 
of the treafures and care which it hath coil them 
to maintain that neutrality they have-obferved 
for two centuries pad, they would perhaps have 
freed themfelves for ever from the dangers to 
which their very precautions have expofed them. 

The republic doth not appear to be in a ftate 
of tranquillity, notwithftanding all the cares that 
Ijave been taken for it's fecurity. It's anxiety 
i^ manifefted by the principles of it^s government, 
which become conftantly more fevere by the ex<p 
treme horror of every thing that is in the lea(t 
elevated, by the averfion which it fhews for rea*^ 
fon, the ufe of which it confiders as a crime, 
by the myfterious and dark veils with which it 
conceals it's operations, by the precaution which 
it conftantly takes to place foreign commanders at 
the head of it's feeble troops, and to appoint 
ipfpedors over themj by the forbidding, in- 
difpriminately, all thofe who are it's fubjefts, to. 
go a^d inure themfelves to war in the field of 
battle i by it's informers $ by all the refinements, 
of infxdipus policy, and by various other means 
which difcoyer continual apprehenfion^ an4 
alarms. It fecrns tq place it's chief confidence 
ill an incjuifitor, who is continually prying about 

Q 3 aoiongf^ 
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■ ° ° * amongft individuals, with the ax raifed over the 
%^.^—^ head of any one who Ihall venture to difturbt 
public order by his aftions, or by his diTcourfes. 

Every thing, however, is not cenfurable in 
Venice. The impoft which fupplies the irea- 
fury with 25,000,000 of livres*, hath neither 
j/icreafed nor diminifhed fince the year 1707^ 
Every method is taken to conceal from the citi- 
zens the idea of their flavery, and to make them 
fafy and cheerful. The form of worihip is re- 
plete with ceremonies. There are no great fefti- 
vals without public fpeAacles and mufic. One 
may fay and do what one choofes at Venice, if 
one does not fpeak in public cither of politics 
pr of religion. A Chriftian orator preaching 
before the chiefs of the republic, imagined that 
he ought to begin his difcourfe with an eulogium 
of the government J immediately a fatellite was 
difpatched to take him out of his pulpit j and 
being the next day fummoned to appear before the 
tribunal of the ftate inquifitors, he was told: 
ff^hal need tave we of your encomiums ? Be mere 
cautious. They were welt aware, that an admt- 
- niftration is foon cenfured in every place where 
it is allowed to be extolled. The ftate inquifi- 
tors do not retain their funflions longer than 
eighteen months. They are chofen from among 
^he moft moderate pcrfons, and the leaft aft of 
"' :e is followed by their depoGtion. They 
> all men in the familiar mode of the fecond 
, and would even adopt it in fpeaking to the 
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doge. Any perfon whp is fummoned before them ^ 2,^ ^ 
is obliged to appear without delay. A fecretary 
of (late was not excufed by alleging the necefli- 
ty of finiftiing his difpatches. It is true, that 
the doors are fhut while caufes are trying; but 
thcfe caufes of alarm to foreigners, are the real 
proteftion of the people, and the counterpoize 
to the tyranny of the ariftocratic body. About 
fix years ago it was deliberated in council, whe- 
ther this formidable tribunal fhould not be.abo-? 
liflied, and immediately the moft wealthy citi- 
zens were preparing to withdraw themfelves, and 
a neighbouring king foretold, that Venice would 
not cxift ten years longer after the fuppreffion of 
this magiftracy. Accordingly, were it not for the 
terror with which it infpircs the citizens,they would 
be incefiantly expofed to vexations from a num- 
ber of patricians who languilh in indigence. Af- 
ter fome violent contefts, the inquifition was con*, 
firmed by a majority of votes, and the four per- 
fons who had moved the debate were punilhed 
only by afligning to them honourable employ- 
ments, which kept them at a diftance from the 
republic. 

During the carnival monks and priefts go to 
the public diverfipns in malks. It is well know'n, 
that a degraded ecclefiaftic qan have no influence. 
A patrician, who is become cither monk or 
pri^ft, is no more than a common citizen. The 
horror of executions is kept up by the unfrequen- 
cy of them. The people are perfuaded that the 
devils are flying about the gibbet to feize upon the 
ibuls of the perfons executed. A capuchin friar 
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■ once thought of fay'iag, that of a butiiired drowned 
I ferjonino ene weuldhe faved, and that of a hundred 
'perfont executed en the gallows not one would be damn- 
ed. As it was of confcquence to the Venetians thai 
one Ihould not fear being drowned, but that one 
fliould fear being hangcd> the preacher had or- 
ders to teach the contrary, notwithftanding the 
authority of St. Aullin. 

If the naval forces of the Venetians are com- 
manded by a patrician alone, it is only fince the 
celebrated Morofini, admiralof iheir Beet at the 
expedition of thePeloponnefus, told them, that it 
had been in his power to ftarve them. If the 
}and forces can only be commanded by a foreign 
general, it is from the juft apprchenfion, that a 
citizen, might take advantage of the afTedion of 
the foldiers to become the tyrant of his country. 
Thire are a multitude of maglftrates placed 
' at the head of di^erent affairs, which mufl: acce- 
lerate the difpatch of them. The doge may Ibli- 
eit and obtain favours, but he cannot grant any. 
There are prefervers of the la^s, to whom the 
sew regulations propofed by the fenaEc to the 
council arc referred. They examine them and 
make theic reports to the council, «(ho decide 
accordingly. The council therefore reprefcnt^ 
the republic, the fenate the legiflatiye body 
fiibordinate to the council, and the ftate inquN 
fitor is a kind of tribune to prote<5t the people. 
Ah inquilitor is npc, in my opinion, a very tre- 
is perfon, fince it is poflible to punilb him 
le "becomes infolent. There is no fuch 
> be found in France as a Iheriff's officer, 
3uld venture to deliver a fummons to a 
inagiftracci 
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magiftrate of a fupcrior order. At Venice a Ic- ■ ^^^ ^ 
gal proceeding may be carried on againft either ' 
a patrician or an inquiiitor* Their goods may 
be fold, their pcribns feiaed^ and they may be 
throw*n into prifon. 

Thb Venetian miniftry have obfcure agents 
in all the courts, by whom they are informed 
of the charafter of the men in favour, and the 
means of feducing themj they fupport thenri- 
felves by their cunning. There is -another re- 
public which derives it'sftrength, and fupports 
itfelf by it-s'form and it-s courage, and that is 
Switzerland. 

The Switzers, know^n in antiquity by the name 
of Helvetians, were, as the Gauls and the Britons, 
only to be fubdued by Ga?far, who was the greateftx 
of the Romans, if he had been more attached to 
his country. They were united to Germany, as a 
Roman province, under the reign of Honorius. 
Revolutions, which are frequent and eafily accom- 
plilhed in (uch a country as the Alps, divided / 
colonies, that were leparated by large lakes or 
great mountains, into feveral baronies. The moft 
cpnfiderable of thefe, occupied by the Houfc of 
Auftria, in proceft of time feized upon all the reft. 
Gonqueft introduced flavery, opprefllion excited 
the people to revolt, and thus liberty ^rofe from ' 
an unbounded exertion of tyranny. 

Theb^b are now thirteen cantons of robuft pea- 
fants, who defend almoft all the kings of EuropCj^ 
and fear none ; who are better acquainted with 
their real interefts than any other nation; and 
Y^ho conftitgtc the moft fcnfible people in all mo- 
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dern political ftates. Thefe^chirceen cantons com* 
pofe among themfelvesy not a republic as the feven 
provinces of Holland, nor a fimple confederacy as 
the Germanic body, but rather a league, a natu- 
ral aflbciation of fo many independent republics. 
Each canton has it's refpeftive fovereignty, if's a)* -^ 
liances, and it's treaties feparate. The general diet 
cannot make laws or regulations for eicher of ^ 
them. 

The three mofl ancient cantons are immedi* 
ately connected with each of the dthers. It is 
from this union of convenience, not of conftitution,^ 
that, if one of the thirteen cantons were attacked^ 
all the reft would march to it's aflillance. But there 
is no common alliance between the whole body 
and each particular canton. Thus the branches of 
a tree are united among themfelvcs, without hav-» 
ing an immediate connexion with the common 
trunk. 

The union of the Switzers was, however, in* 
diflbluble till the beginning of the i6th century; 
when religion, which ought to be the bond of 
peace and charity, difunited them. The reform- 
ation caufcd a feparation of the Helvetic body, 
and the ftate was divided by the church. All 
public affairs are tranfafted in the feparate and 
particular diets of the catholic and proteftanc 
parties. The general di^ts are aflembled only 
to prcferve the appearance of union. Notwith- 
flanding this fource of difcord, Switzerland has ^ 

enjoyed peace piuch more than any ftate in 
Europe. 

Undei^ 
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:Uif D^ji the Auftrian government, opprelfion ^ 5, J^ ^ 

jind the raifing of troops impeded population, 

iVfter the rcvolutipn, there was too great ah in-' 

icreafe of the number of people in proportion to 

fhe barrennefs of the land. The. Helvetic body 

could not be enlarged without endangering it'$ 

fafety, unlefs it made fome e^curfions abroa(jt 

The inhabitants of thefe mountains, as the tor- 

rents that pour down from them, were to fpread 

themfelves in the plains that border upon the 

Alps. Thefe people would have deftroyed each 

other, had they remained fequeftered among 

themfelves. But ignorance of the arts, the want 

of materials for manufaftures, and the deficiency 

of money, prevented the importation of foreign 

merchandize, and excluded them from the means 

of procuring the comforts of life, and of en** 

couraging induftry. They drew even from their 

increafe of numbers, a method of fubfifting and 

acquiring riches, a fource, and an object of 

trade* 

The duke of Milan, mafter of a rich country 
ppen on every fidp to invafiori, and not eafily de- 
fended, was in want of foldiers. The Switzers, 
who were his moft powerful neighbours, muft ne- 
peflarily become his enemies, if they were hot his 
allies, or rather his protedors* A kind ,of traffic 
was therefore fet on foot between thefe people 
and the Milanefe, in which men were bartered for 
riches. The nation engaged troops fucceffively 
in th? fervice of France, qf the emperor, of the 
pope, of the duke of Savoy, and all the poten- 
fatcj of It?ly, Thfy fp|d theif h]oQd to the moft 

diftant 
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diftant powers^ and to the nations moft in enmity 
with each other $ to Holland^ to Spain^ and ta 
Portugal i as if thefe mountains were nothing 
more than a repofitory of arms and foldiers^ open 
to every one who wanted to purchafe the means 
of carrying on war. 

Each canton treats with that power which of- 
fers the moft advantageous terms. The fubjefts 
of the country are at liberty to engage in war at 
a diftance^ with an allied nation. The Hollander 
is^ by the conftitution of his country^ a citizen of 
the world; the Switzer, by the fame circum- 
ftance, ^ deftroyer of Europe. The profits of 
Holland are in proportion to the degree of cul- 
tivation^ and the confumption of merchandizes 
the profperity of Switzerland increafes in propor- 
tion to the number of battles that are fought^ and 
the flaughter that attends them. 

It is by war^ that calamity infeparable from 
mankind^ whether in a ftate of civilization or not» 
that the republics of the Helvetic body are obliged 
to live and fubfift. It is by this that they prefervc 
a number of inhabitants within their country pro- 
portioned to the extent and fertility of their landsj, 
without forcing any of the fprings of government, 
or retraining the inclinations of any individual. 
It is by the traffic of troops with the poyrers at war 
with each other, that Switzerland has not been 
under the neceffity of making fudden emigra* 
tions> which are the caufe of invafions, and of 
attempting conquefts, which would have occa- 
fioned the lofs of it's liberty, as it caufed the fub^f 
ycrfion of all the republics of Qrce^?^ 

As 
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As far as human forcfight cin penetrate into futu- * ^^ ^ 
rity, the ftate of thcfc people muft be mofe perma- 
nent than chat of all other nationsi if differences 
in their form of worfhip do not become fatal to 
them* From the top of their barren mountains, 
they behold, groaning under the opprelfion of 
tyranny, whole nations which nature hath placed 
in more plentiful countries, while they enjoy 
in peace the fruits of their labour, of their fru- 
gality, of their moderation, and of all the vir-^ 
tues that attend upon liberty. ,If it were poffible 
that habit could blunt their fendbility for fo mild 
a dcftiny, it would be inceflantly revived in them 
by that multitude of travellers who refort there 
to enjoy the fight of that felicity which is not to 
be fccn elfewhere. Undoubtedly, the love of 
riches hath fomewhat altered that amiable fim- 
plicity of manners, in fuch of the cantons where 
the arts and commerce have made any confider- 
ablc progrefs ; but the features of their primitive 
charadter are not entirely effaced, and they ftill 
retain a kind of happinefs unknow'n to other 
men. Can it be apprehended that a nation may 
grow tired of fuch an exiflence ? 

The weight of taxes cannot alter the advan- 
tages of this dcftiny. Thefe fcourges of the hu- 
man race are unknow'n in mod of the cantons, 
and in the reft they amount to little or nothing. 
In Tome places only, a dangerous abufe hath been 
introduced. Adminiftrators, know'n under the 
title of bailiffs, take upon themfelves to impofe 
in their ow*n jurifdiftion arbitrary fines, which 
they make ufe of for their own private benefit* 

This 
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This extravagance of the feudal laws cannot laft^ 
and every veftige will foon be loft of fo odious 
a cuftooii which in procefs of tinne would affeft 
the public felicity. 

The nation will never be difturbed by it*s pro-^ 
penlities^ which naturally lead it to order, tran^ 
quillity, and harmony. If any turbulent^r dan- 
gerous charafters are to be found there, who may 
be fond of faftions and tumults^ they mix in fo- 
reign wars to endeavour to gratify this reftlefs 
difpofiition. 

It is not poflible that the feveral cantons (hould 
attempt reciprocally to fubdue each other* ThofiJ 
in which democracy is eftabliOied^ are too feeble 
to conceive fo unreafonable a project; and in thd 
others, the patricians and plebeians will never 
unite their wiflies and their exertions for an ag^^^ 
grandizement, the confccjuences of which might 
become fatal to one of the orders. 

The tranquillity of the Helvetic body is ftill left 
in danger from their neighbours than from their 
citizens. As in the difputes between crowned 
heads, the Swifs obferve a very impartial neutra- 
lity, and as they never become guarantees of 
any engagement, they are not know^n to have 
any enemies. If any power fhould think it had 
a caufe of complaint againft them> it would ftifld 
it's refentment from the well-grounded apprci- 
henfion of mifcarrying in it's pfojefts of revenge 
igaihft a country entirely military^ and which 
reckons ais many foldiers as men. If even it wei* 
certain of conquering themi they would never be 
attacked, becaufe the blindeft and mo& violent 

policy 
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policy doth not exterminate a people to take p6(*- 
feffion of nothing but rocks. Such are the mo- 
tives which induce us to believe in the ftability of 
the republic of Switzerland. 

It now remains that we fpeak of the eccl*-* 
liafliical government. If the foundation of 
Chriftianity prefents us with a fcene that aftonilhes 
the mind, the hiftory of the revolutions in tht 
government of the church is not lefs furprifing* 
What an enormous difference is there between 
St. Peter, a poor filherman, on the borders, of the 
lake of Genezareth, and fervant of the fervants of 
God i and fome of his proud fucceflbrs, thiit 
brows girt with the triple crown, mailers of 
Rome, and of a great part of Italy, and calling 
themfelves the Kings of the Kings of the earth! 
Let us trace things up to their origin ; and Jet 
us take a rapid view of the fplendour and of the 
corruption of .the church. Let us fee what it's 
government is become in the fpace of eighteen 
centuries ; and let prefent and future fovereigns 
learn what they are to expcft from the prieft- 
hood, the fole principle of which is to render the 
authority of the m^giftrates fubordinate to the 
divine authority, of which it is the depofitary. 

In an obfcure village of Judca, and in the houfe 
of a poor carpenter, there arofe a man of auftere 
morals. His candour was difgufted with the 
hy4)ocrify of the pricfts of his time. He had 
difcovcred the vanity of legal ceremonies, and the 
vice of expiations; at thirty years of age this 
virtuous perfon quitted his employment, and be- 
gan to preach his opinions^ The multitude^ 

from 
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■ Six. ^ ^^*^ *^ villages and country places flocked 
around him» liftened to him^ and followed hrm^ 
He aflbciaccd co himfelf a fmall nunmber of drfci- 
ples, ignorant and weak men, taken frooi the 
loweft conditions of life. He wandered for fome 
time about the capital^ and at length ventured to 
appear there. One of his own difciples betrayed 
him, and the other denied him. He was taken 
up, accufed of blafphemy^ and crucified between 
two thieves. After his death his difciples ap- 
peared in the public places, and in the great 
cities, at Antioeh> at Alexandria, and at Rome^ 
They announced, both to barbarous and civilised 
people, at Athens and at Corinch, the refyrrec- 
tion of their Maftef } and the belief of their doe-^ 
trine, which feemed fo contrary to reafon, was 
univerfally adopted. In all parts corrupt men 
embraced a fyftem of morality, auftere in it's 
principles, and unfociable in it's councils. Per-« 
fecution arofc j and the preachers, together with 
their converts, were imprifoned, fcourged, and 
put to death* The more blood is fpiltj the more 
doth the (t& extend itfelf. In lefs than three 
centuries, the temples of idolatry are fubverted, 
or abandoned i and notwithftanding the hatred^ 
herefies, fchifms, and fanguinary quarrels, 
which have torn Chriftianity fince it's origin^ 
even down to our latter times ; yet there are 
fcarce any altars remaining, except fuch as are 
raifed to the man God, who died upon a crofs. 

It was no difficult matter to demonftarate 
to the Pagans the abfurdity of their worfhip; 
and in all general^ m well .as particular drfputesti 

if 
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If wc can prove that our advcrfary is ; in the ® ^^ ^ 
wrongs he immediacely concludes that we are in 
the right. Providence^ which tends to the ac- 
compli(hnn^nt of it's defigns by all forts of 
meanSi intended that this mode of reafoning 
ihould lead nnen into the way of falvation. The 
founder of Chriftianity did not arrogate to him« 
felf any authority^ either over the partners of his 
miflionj or over his foUowcrSi or over his fellow- 
citizens. He refpefted the authority of Csefar^ 
"^hen he favcd the life of an. adulterous woman, 
he took care not to attack the law which con^ 
demned her to death* He referred two bro^' 
thersy who were at variance concerning thd 
diviHon of an inheritance, to the civil tribunals 
When pcrfecuted^ he fufFered perfecution. In 
the midil of intolerant perfons, he recommended 
toleration. Tou Jhall not^ faid he to his dif^ 
cJples, command fire to come down from beavin upon 
the head of the unbeliever \ youjballfhake off the verf 
dufi from your feet ^ and you fhall retire : Fattened 
to a crofs, his head crowned with thorns, his fide 
pierced with a fpcar, he faid to God t Father 
forgive them^ for they know not what they dd To 
inftruf): and to baptize the nations, was the ob-^ 
jeft of the miffion of the apoftlesj to employ 
perfuafion and not violence ; to go about in the 
fame manner God had fent his Son, fuch were the 
means employed for the purpofe. Priefthood 
hath in no time conformed itfelf to fuch maxims ; 
and yet religion hath not been the lefs pro<- 
iperous. 

Vol. VIII. H U 
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' In proportion as the new doArine gained 
ground^ a kind of hierarchy was inftituted among 
it's ipiniftersi confiding of bifhops^ priefts, aco- 
lytes^ and facriftansj or porters. The objedl 
of the adminiftration itfelf, included doftrine^ 
difcipline, and morals^ To confer facred orders^ 
was the Arlt a£l; of the jurifdiftion of the church. 
To fet perfons free> or to. bind them^ and to ap« 
point a fpirltual and voluntary expiation for 
offences^ was the fecond. To excommunicate the 
rebellious linner^ or the heretic^ was the third i 
and the fourth^ which is common to every afib* 
ciation^ was to inftitute rules of difcipline. Thefe 
rulcsy at firft kept fecret^ and which were chiefly 
on the adminiftration of the facramentSj were 
made public. A(remblies> or councilsj were 
holdcn. The bifbops were the reprefentatives of 
the apoftlcs 5 the reft of the clergy were fubordi* 
nate to them. Nothing was decided without the 
concurrence of the faithful i fo that this was a 
true Democracy. Civil matters were referred to 
the arbitration of the bifhops. The Chriftians 
were blamed for having law-fuits 5 and ftill more 
for expofing themfeivcs to be brought before the 
magiftrate* It is probable that property was in 
common, and that the bifliop difpofed of it al 
plcafure. 

Hitherto" every thing was condufted without 
the interference of the fecular power. But under 
Aurelian^ the Chriftians applied to the Emperor 
for juftice againft Paul of Samofata. Conftan- 
tine baniftied Arius^ and condemned his writings 

2 to 
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B the flames i TheodofiuS pcrfecutcd NcftoritiSj * j^^ *_ 
and the(e innovations fixed the period of the fe- 
cond ftate of eccleliaftical jurifdidlion : When it 
had liow deviated from it's prirtiitive flmplicity^ 
and w^s beconme a mixture of fpiritual power and 
coercivd authority; The faithful^ already ex-^ 
treniely numerous, in the fecond century, were 
diftributed in different churches fubjeft to th^ 
lame adminiflration. Among ihefe churches^ 
there wete fome mori or lefs cdnfidefable i fecu- 
lar authority interfered in th6 eleftion of bifhopsj 
and the conftififan between thefe two powers in- 
trekfed. There were fome pdor^ and fome rich 
among them, and this was the firft origiri of th6 
ambition of the clergy; There were indigent be- 
lievers among them allj and the bifhops be^ 
tame the difpenfers of the alms: and this is 
the mofl antient fource df th6 corruption of thci 
church. 

What a rapid progrefs hath eccilefiaflical au^^ 
thority madib flhce the end of the third century i 
Proceedings are carried oh before the bifhops i 
and they become the arbiters iii civil itiatters^ 
^he judicial ftntence of the blfhop admits of no 
appeal j and the execution of it is referred to thd 
tnagiftratesi The trial of a priefl cannot be car- 
ried oUt of the province. A diflitiftiori arifeS 
between civil and ecclefiaflical crinriesi and this 
gives birth to the privilege of the clergy ^ The 
dppeai to the fovereign is allowed, if it fhould 
happen that the fentence of the bifhop fhould be 
invalidated at the tribunal of the magiflrates^ 
Long before thefe conceflionsi the bifhops had 
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* XIX ^ obtained the infpeftion over the police, and tire 
morals; they took cognifance of pro(l:icution&> 
foundlings, guardianfhips, lunatics, and minors; 
they viGted the prifons; they folicited the en- 
largement, of the prifoners; they denounced the 
negligent judges to the fovereign; they inters 
fered with the difpofal of the public aK)ney ; with 
the conftrufkion and repairing of the great roads, 
and other edifices. Thus it is, that under pre- 
tence of afTifting each other, the two authorities 
were blended, and paved the way for the diflen- 
tions which were one day to arife between them. 
Such was in the firil centuries, in the profperous 
days of the church, the third ftate of it's govern- 
ment, HALF CIVIL, HALF ECCLESIASTICAL, tO 

which, at prefent, we fcarcely know what name 
to give. Was it from the weaknefs of the em- 
perors, from their fear, from intrigue or from 
fandity of manners, that the chiefs of Chriftia- 
nicy conciliated to themfelves fo many important 
prerogatives? At that time religious terror had 
peopled the deferts wjith Anchorets, more than 
feventy-fix thoufand of whom were reckoned; 
this was a nurfery of deacons, priefts, and bi- 
fliops. 

CoNTENAiNST transferred the feat of empire to 
By:^antium. Rome was no more it*s capitals 
The barbarians, who had taken it more than 
once, and ravaged it, were converted. It was the 
fate of Chriilianity, which had conquered the 
gods of the Capitol, to fubdueof the deAroyers 
the throne of the Cacfars; but in changing their 
religion, thefe chiefs of hords did not change their 

manners^ 
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manners. What ftrange kind of Chriftians were 
Clovis and his fucceflbrsj exclaims the author of 
the hiftory of the church ! Notwithftanding the 
analogy between the ecclefiaftical and the feudal 
government^ it would be an illuQon to make one 
the model of the other. Literature was no longer 
cultivated s and the priefts employed the little 
knowlege they had preferved, in forging titles, 
and in fabricating legends. The harmony be- 
tween the two powers was difturbed. The origin 
and the riches of the bifliops attached the Ro- 
rpans, who neither had, nor couM have, any 
thing byt contempt and averfion for their new 
niafters-j foriftt of whom were Pagans, others He- 
retics, and all of them ferocious. No man ever 
doubted of the donation of Conftantinej and 
that of Pepin was confirmed by Charlemagne. 
The grandeur of the biftiops of Rome increafed 
under Lewis the Debonnaire, and under Otho. 
They arrogated that fovereignty which their be- 
nefactors had referved for themfelves. Like 
other potentates, they founded their claim upon 
profcription. The church was already infefted 
with pernicious maxims i and the opinion that^ 
the bilhop of Ronrte might depofe kings, was 
univerfally adopted. Different caufes afterwards 
concurred in eftabliftiing the fupremacy of this 
fee over the reft. The prince of the apoftles had 
been the firft bifhop of Rome. Rome was the 
center of union between all the other churches, 
the indigence of which (he relieved. She had 
been the capital of the world j and the Chriftians 
W?re aot fo nurperous any where clfe. The title 
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BOOK qf pope was a title common tq all bifhops^ oyer 
l^t^- ' whom the bjihop of Rome did not obtain the fu- 
periority, tiU the end of the eleventh century. 
At that time eccIeGaftical government tended no( 
pnly to MONARCHY^ but had even advanced to* 
wards UNIVERSAL monarchy. 

TowARps the end of the eighth century, the 
famous decretals of Ifidorus of Seville appeared. 
The pope announced himfelf to be infallible^ He 
withdrew himfelf from his former fubmiflion tp 
the councils. Fie held ifi his hand two fwordsj 
one the emblem of his fpiritual^ the other of his 
temporal power. Difcipline was no more. The 
pricfts were the flayes of the pope^ and kings 
were his yaffals. He required tributes from them ^ 
he aboliflied the antient judges^ and appointed 
new ones, lie created primates. The clergy 
were exempted from all civil jurifdicVion; and 
Gratian the monk, by his decree, completed the 
mifchjef occafioned by the decretals. The clergy 
employed themfelves in augmenting their in- 
come, by every poffible mode, The pcrfTeffion 
.pf their eftates, was declared immutable and 
facred. Men were terrified with temporal, z^ 
, well as fpiritual th|-eats. Tithes -^ere ex- 
fidtcd. A traffic, was made of relics 5 and pil- 
grimages were encoi:|ragcd. This completed the 
deftruftion of morality, and the laft ftrokc was thus 
given to the difcipline of the church. A crimi- 
nal life was expiated by a wandering one. ]^vent& 
were conftrued into the judgments of God; and 
decifions by water, by fire, or by the deftiny of 
^he faints, w^rc ^dqpted? Thp fglly of judiciary 
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fiftfology was added to fuperftitious opinions. 
Such was the ftatc of the Wcftern church. An 
A?so]fUTE psspoTiSM> with all it's atrocious 
charaderst 

The Eaftcrn church pxperienced alfo it's cala- 
mities. The Grecian empire had bieen. difmem- 
bcrcd by the Arabian Mqffulmen, by modern 
Scythians, by the Bulgarians, ^nd by the Ruf- 
fians. Thefe lad were not ^mended by being 
waftied with the waters of baptifm, jVIohammc- 
difm deprived Chriftianity of part of ;t^s fol- 
lowers, and threw the reft into flavcry. In the 
Weft, the Barbarians converted to Chriftianity, 
had carried th^ir manners along with them into 
the church. In the Eaft, the Greeks had be- 
come depraved by, their commercial intercoqrfe 
with a race of men perfcftly fimilar, Ncverthc- 
Icfs, literature fcemed to revive, under the learned 
and vicious Photius, While the^clergy of the' 
Eaft were ftriving againft ignorance, our clergy in 
the Weft became hunters, ancj warriors, and 
were pofleffcd of lordftiips fubjeft to military fer-? 
vice. Biftiops and monks marched under ftand- 
ards, maflacred, and were maffacred. The pri* 
vileges of their domains had engaged (hem in 
public affairs. They wandered about with the 
^unbulatory courts i they ^(Trfted 9,1 the national 
afiemblies,^ which were become parliaments, or 
councils; and this was the period of entire con- 
fufion between the two powers. Then it was 
that the bilhops pretended openly to be the 
judges of fovereigns ; that Vamba was compelled 
(q c}o penance;^ invefted with a monk's habit, and 
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^ XIX. '^ dcpofed; that the right of rcigniog was con^ 
tefted to Lewis the Debonnaircj that the popes 
interfered in the quarrels between nations, not as 
mediators but as defpots; that Adrian IL forbad 
Charles the Bald to invade the ftates of his 
nephew Clotaire j and th^t Qregory IX, wrote to 
St. Lewis in thefe terms: IVe have candemn^d^ 
Frederick II?, who called himfelf Emperor^ and have. 
4epofed'hm ; and we have eleSed in his fiead C^uni 
Robert^ your brother* ' 

But if the clergy ineroached upon the rights 
of the temporal power, the Jay lords appointed, 
and inftalled priefts, without the participation of 
the bifliops \ rpgular benefices were given to fe- 
culars, and the convents wer^ pillaged* Neither, 
incontinence nor fimony excited any Ihame, 
Bilhopricks were fold. Abbeys purchafed. Priefts 
had either a wife or a concubine. The public 
teniple^ were forfajcen \ and this diforder brought 
on the abufe and contempt of ccnfures, y/hicH 
were poured forth agiinft kings, and againft theii? 
fubjcds} ^nd torrents of blood were Ihed in all 
countries. The church, and the empire, were 
then in a ftate of anarchy. Pilgrimages were 
preludes to the crufades, or the expiation for 
primes and aflfaffinations. Ecclefiaftics of all 
orders, believers of all ranks, cnlifted themfelves* 
Eerfons loaded with debts were difpenfed fromi 
paying them \ malefactors efcaped the pprfuit of 
the laws \ corrupt rnonks broke through th« re- 
ftraint3 of their folitudc ; diflblute hujfbands for- 
fook their wives, Courtefans exercifed their in-? 
fftrpoys trader at the foot of the fepvjlchrc of theiJT: 
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6od^ and near to the tent of their fovereign, * xix. ^ 
But it was infipoffible to carry on this expedition^ 
and the fucceeding ones, without funds. An 
impofl: was levied, and this gave rife to the claims 
of the pope upon all the eftates of the church; 
to the inftitution of a multitude of military or^ 
ders I to the alternative given to the vanquifticd, 
of flavery, or of embracing Chriftianity r of 
death, or of baptifm j and to confole the reader 
for fo many calamities, this circumftance occa-. 
fiioned the incrcafc of navig^ttion and commerce, 
which enriched Venice, Genoa, Pifa, and Flo- 
rence ; the decline of the feudal government, by 
the difordcr in the fortunes of the noblemen, 
and the habit of the fea, which, perhaps, pave4 
the way from afar for the difcovery of the New 
World.' But I have not the courage to purfuc 
any further the account of the diforderS, and of 
the exorbitant incrcafe of papal authority. Un- 
der Innocent III. there was no more than one 
tribunal in the world, and thai: was at Rome; 
there was but one mailer, and he was at Rome, 
from whence he reigned over Europe by his le- 
gates. The ccclefiaftical hierarchy extended it*? 
felf one ftep further, by the creation of cardinals. 
Nothing was now wanting to the defpot but Ja- 
pifaries j whom h^ acquired by creating, a multi- 
tude pf monaftic order?. Rome, formerly the 
miftrefs pf the world by arnis, became fo by 
ppinion, But why did the popes, who were all- 
powerful over the mind^ of men, , forget to main- 
fain the terrors of their fpiritual thunder, by di- 
r^l^in| ij pnly sgajnft ami)itipu5 of unjuft fpyc^ 
' / reign? ? 
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* XIX ^ ^^^S^^ ? Who knows whether this kind of tribu-- 
nal, fo much wiflied for, to which crowned 
heads might be funimoned, would not have ex- 
ifted to this day in Rome, and whether the 
thres^ts of one common father, fupported by 
general fiiperftition, might not have put an end 
to every military conteft ? 

Th]$ papal militia, compofed of monks> whq 
were laborious and auftere in their origin, became 
corrupted. The bifhops, tired out with the enter- 
prizes of the legates, of the fecular magiftrates, 
and of the monks, over their jurifdidion, in- 
croached* on their parts, upon the. fecular jurif- 
diction, with a degree of boldnefs of which it is 
difficult to form an idea. If the clergy could ' 
have deterrpined to creft gibbets, perhaps we 
Ihould at prefent be linder a government entirely 
facerdotaL It is the maxim, that the church ab- 
hors the effufion of hlood, which has prefervcd us 
from it. " There were fchools in France and in 
Italy $ and thofe at Faris were famous towards 
the eleventh century. The number of colleges 
was increafed, and neverthelefs this ftat^ of the 
church, which we have defcribed without malice, 
or exaggeration, was continued in all Chriftian 
countries, from the ninth to the fourteenth cen- 
tury, an interval of four or five hundred years* 
The^emperprs have loft Italy, and the popes have 
acquired a great temporal power. No one hath 
yet raifed himfelf againft their fpiritus^l power. 
The interefts of this fovereign are embraced by 
all the Italians. The dignity of epifcopacy iai 
^clipfed by that pf cardiBal;^ and the fecular 
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pl^rgy were always ruled by the regular clergy. 
Venice alone hath know'q and defended if^ 
rights. The irruption of the Moors in Spain, 
Jiath throw'n Chriftianity there into an abjeft 
ftatc, from which it hath fcarce emerged, for 
thefe two laft centuries j and even down to o,ur 
days, the inquifition difplays it under the mofl: 
hideous afpeft. The inquifition, a terrible tribu- 
nal, a tribunal infulting to the fpirit of Jefus 
Chrift. A tribunal, which , ought to be detefted 
by fovereigns, by biftiops, by magiftrates, and by 
fubjeds. By fovereigns, whom it ventures to 
threaten, and whom it hath fometimes cruelly 
perfecuted i by bifhops, whofe jurifdiftion it 
isinnihilates ; by the magiftrates, whofc legitimate 
authority it ufurpsi by the fubjefts, whom it 
keeps in continual terror | whom it reduces to 
filcnce, and condemns to ftupidity | from the 
danger that attends their acquiring inftruftion, 
^heir reading, their writing, and their fpeak- 
5ng; 4 tribunal which hath only owed it's infti- 
tution, and which only owes it's continuance, ia 
thofe regions where it is ftill mantain^d, to a 
facrilegious policy, jealous of perpetuating pre- 
judices and prerogatives, which could not have 
been difcufled, without being difpelled. 

Before the fchifm of Henry VIII. England 
was fubjeft to the pope, even in temporal con- 
cerns. London fhook off the yoke of Rome j. biit 
this reformation was lefs the effeft of reafon than 
of paflion. Germany hath been a continual fcene 
pf violence on both fides ; and fince the time of 
Luthcr,_thc Catholics, and Schifmatics, have 
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^ XIX "^ fhew'n thcmfclvcs equally cnthufiafts in that 
country, the foroicr for papal tyranny, the latter 
for independence. Chriftianity was eftabli(he4 
in Poland, with all the claims of papal authority. 
In France the temporal power was confidered as 
fybordinate to the fpiritual power. According 
to the fentiment of the favourers of the Trancionr 
tane opinions, this kingdom, as well as all the 
kinsdonris of the earth, was fubjeA to the church 
pf Rome; it*s princes might be excommu- 
nicated, and it's fubje£ls^ freed from the oath of 
allegiance. But the papal coloiTus was fhaken, 
apd even flnce the fourteenth century it ap- 
proached the inftant of it's downfall. Then 
literature was revived^ the antiept languages 
were cultivated I the firft Hebrew grammar ^as 
printed, and the lloyal College wa^ fgund^d. 
Towards the middle of the fifteenth century, the 
art of printing was invented. A multitude of 
writings of all kinds were draw'n out of the dull 
of monallic libraries, to be djiFufed among the 
people. Th^ vulgar tongue was improved, an4 
tranflations were made. The fovpreign, and in- 
dividuals, coUefted great libraries. The decrees 
of the councils, the fathers, and the holy fcrip- 
tures were read. The canon law was attended 
to, and the hiftory of the church was invefti- 
gated. The fpirit of criticifip arpfe, and the 
apocryphal books were detefted; while infpire4 
writings were reftored to their original purity, 
The eyes of the fovereigns and of the clergy 
were opened, and they were enlightened by re- 
Jigious difputes. The prigin of inimunities, exr 
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cfmptions, and privlcges, was traced, and the * ^^^ ^ 
futility of them was demonftratcd. Anttent times 
were fcarched into, and their difcipline compared 
to modern cuftoms. The hierarchy of the dhurch 
refumed it's influence, and the two powers with^ 
drew into their refpeftivc limits. The decifions 
of the church refumed their efHcacy; and if papal 
tyranny hath not been extinguifhed in France, it 
is at leaft confined within very narrow bounds. 
In 1 68 1, the clergy of that kingdom decided, 
that temporal power was independent of fpiritual 
power, and that the pope was fubjedt to the 
canons of the church* If the rrailion of the prieft 
be of divine right; if it belong to him to fet 
men free, and to enclofe them in bonds, can he 
not excommunicate the impenitent finner, or the 
heretic, whether he be a fovereign or a private 
man ? According to our principles, this is a 
power that cannot be denied to him: but prudent; 
men perceived," in this violent proceeding, fuch 
mifchievous confequences, that they have de- 
clared it was icarce ever to be referred to. Doth 
excommunication involve the depofuion of the 
fovereign, and difcngage the fubjeftstrom their 
oath of allegiance ? It would be high-treafon to 
fuppofe it. Jience we fee, that the ecclefiaftical 
government, at lead, in France, hath pafTed on, 
from the tyrant^ of anarchy^ to a kind of moderate 
Arijiocracy. 

But if I might be allowed to explain myfclf 
upon a matter fo important, I . (hould venture to 
fay, that neither in England, nor in the countries 
of Germany, of the United Provinces, and of the 
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Norths the true principles have been traced < 
Had they been better know*n> how much blood 
and how many troubles they would have fpared i 
the blood of Pagans^ Heretics^ and Chriftians i 
fince the firft origin of natural forms of worfhip 
to the ptefent day ; and how much wotild they 
Ipare in futurej if the rulers of the earth were 
prudent and fteady enough to confoj-m to 
them? 
. It appeai-s td me, that the date is not made 
for religion^ but religion fof the date j this is the 
firft principle. 

The general ifltercft is the univerfal rule that 
6ught to prevail in a ftate : this is the fecond 
principle^ 

The people, or ithe fovtrcigrt authority, de« 
pofitary of thcir's, have alone the right to judgd 
of the conformity of any inftitutlon whatever 
with the general intcreft. This is the third prin^ 
ciple. 

These thfee principles appear to me .incon- 
teftibly evident; add the propofitions that fol- 
low, are no more than corollaries deduced from 
them. 

It therefore belongs to this authority, and td 
this authority alone^ to examine the tenets and 
the difcipline of religion. The tenets^ in order 
to afcertain, whether, being contrary to common 
fenfci they will not expofe the public tranquillity 
to commotions, fo much the more dangerous,, as 
the ideas of future happinefs will be confiplicated 
with zeal for the glory of God i and with fubmif- 
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tion to truths, which will be confidered as re- ® ^^^ ^ 
vealed. The difcipline, to obfcrvt whether ' it 
doth not clafh with the prevailing msinners, ex* 
tinguifli the ipirit of patriotifoij damp the ardout" 
of courage> occafion an averfion for induftry^ for 
marriage, and for public afFairsj whether it be 
not injurious to population^ and to the fociai 
Hate ; whether Ic doth not infpire fanaticifm, and 
a fpirit of intoleration s whether it doth not fow 
the feeds of divifion between the relations of the 
fame family, between families of the fame city^ 
between the cities of the fame kingdom, and 
between the feveral kingdoms of the earth j whe- 
ther it doth not diminiih the refpeft due to the 
fovereign, and the magiflrates, and whether it 
doth not inculcate maxims fo auftere as to occa-^ 
lion melancholy, or pradtices which lead on to 
extravagance. 

This authority, and this authority alone, can 
therefore profcribe the eftabliflied mode of wor- 
fiiip, adopt a new one, or even abolifh every 
form of worfhip, if it (hould find it convenient. 
The general form of government being always 
fettled at the firft minute of it's adoption ; hpw 
is it poflible that religion fhould give the law by 
it's antiquity ? 

Thb date hath the fupremady in every thing^^ 
The diftindlioh between a temporal and a fpi- 
ritual power is a palpable abfurdity 3 and there 
neither can, nor ought to be, any more than one 
fole and fingle jurifdidlion, wherever it belongs, 
to public utility alone, to order, or to defend. 

Fon 
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, BOOK For every offence whatever there fhould be Jjiit 

r ^.y-— ^ one tribunal i for every guilty perfon bu; one pri- 

fon ; for every illegal a<5tion but one law. Every 

contrary claim is injurious to the equality of the 
' citizens i every polTeilion is an ufurpation of the 

claimant^ at -the expence of the conimon in- 

tereft. 

Th£RE Ihoiild be no other councils than the 

aflembly of the nninifters of the fovereign. When 

the adminiilrators are afTembledy the church is 

'airen)b}ed. When the ftate has pronounced^ the 

church has nothing mere to fay. 

There fhould be no other canons, except the 
edidts of the princes, and the decrees of the 
courts of judicature. 
^ What is a common offence, and a privileged 

offence, where there is but one law, and one pub- 
lic niatter, between the citizens. 

Immunities^ and other exclufive prfvileges^ 
arc fo many ads of injuftice, exercifed againft 
the other ranks of fociety that are deprived of 
them* 

A BISHOP, a prieft^ or a member of the cleri- 
cal body, may quit his country, if he choofes it ; 
but then he is nothing. It belongs to the date to 
watch over his conduct, to appoint and to fc^ 
move him. 

If we under ftand by a benefice, any thing; 

more than the falary every citizen ought to reap 

from his labour, this is an abufe which requires, a 

fpeedy reformation. The man who doth nothing 

hatli no right to eat« 
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enrich hinrifelf, enjoy, fell, buy, ^nd make hrs ^ * ** n r-^ ^ i4 

will, as another citizen ? ' 

Let him be chafte, docile, humble, and everi 
indigcfic J let him not be fond of women, let him 
be of a rheek difpofition, and let him prefer bread 
and water to all the conveniencies of life j but let 
him be forbidden to bind himfclf to thefc ob-* ^. ^ 

fervahces by vows. The vow of chafticy is repugn 

n^nt to nature, and injurious to population ; thi 
Vow oF ()overcy is only that of a foolifb, or of art 
idle man ; the vow of obedience to any other than 
to the ruling power, and to the law, is that of a 
flave or of a rebel. 

If there exifted, therefore, in any diftrifl: of a 
country, fixty thoufand citizens bound by fuch 
vows, what could the fovereign do better, than 
to repair to the fpot, with a fufHcient number of 
fatellices, armed with whips, and to fay to them : 
Go forth, ye lazy wretches, go forth; go to the 
fields, to agriculture, to the riianufaAures, to the 
militia ? 

Charity is the common duty of all thofe whole 
property exceeds their abfolute wantSi 

The relief of old men^. and of indigent and old 
perfons, is the duty of the ftate they haveferved. 

Let there be no other apoftles but the legifla- 
tor, and the magiftrates. 

Let there be no facred writings, except tllofe 
which they Iball acknowlege as fuch. 

LEflticre be no divine right, but the good of 
the republic. 

Vot.VUL 1 tcouti> 
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BOOK I couDO extend thefe coafcqucnces to n^ny 
other objcfts i but I Aop here, protcfting, that if 
in what I fiave lafd there Ihould be any thing 
contrary to the good order of a well-regulated 
fociety, and m the feliGity of the citizens^ I re- 
tradt: although I can (carce perluade myfclf^ 
that the nations can become enlightened, and not 
be fenfible on« day of the truth of my principles. 
As for the feff, 1 foi^ewara my readers, that 1 
Rave fpoken only of tlie external forms ofreli* 
gion. With refpeft' ro' internal religron, man is 
only aceotfntabTc for it to God. It is a lecret be- 
tween man and him, who hath taken' him out of 
nothing, and can plunge him* into ft again. 
If we now take a review of what has been faid,, 

vre fhall find,' that all the governments of Europe 
are comprehended under fome of the forms wc 
feave been deicfibing, and are differently modelled 
according to the local fuuation^ the degree of po- 
pulation, the extent of territory, the influence of 
bpinipns and occupations, and the external cori- 
fieftioris and vicilTitudcs of events that ad upo^ 
the fyftem of the body politic, as the impreffion of 
furrouhdJng fiuiids does upon natural bodies. 

We are not to iaiagine, as it is often aflerredf, 
that all governments nearly refcmble each other^ 
and that the only cfifference between thern confifh 
it\ the (:hafa<5ldr of thofe v<^ho govern. This maxipif 
niay, perhaps, be tru? in abfolute gcverhments, 
among fuch nations as have no principles of liber- 
ty. Thefe take the turn the prince gives them » 
they a^Fc hauglttyi proud, a'rid Coufageous, under a 
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monarch who is adlivc and fond of glory ; indolent 
and ftupid under a fuperftitious king; full of hopes 
and fears under a young prince j of weaknefs and 
corruption under an old dcfpot ; or rather alter-* 
nately confident, and weak, under the feveral mi-» 
nifters who are raifed by intrigue. In fuch ftates^ 
government affumes the character of the adoiini- 
fixation J but in free ftates it is iuft the reverfe* 

Whatever may be faid of the nature and 
fprings of the different fyftems of government to 
which men are fubjeft, the art of legiOation being 
that which ought to be the moft perfedl, is alfb 
the moft proper to employ men of the /irft geniusi 
The fciencc of government does not contain ab-* 
drafted truths, or rather it has not one fingle prin- 
ciple which docs not extend to all the branches of 
adminiftration. 

The ftate is a very complicated machine, which 
cannot be wound up or fet in motion without a 
thorough knowlege of all it's component parts.- 
If any one of the parts be too much ftraitcned 
or relaxed, the whole muft be in diforder. Every 
projefl that may be beneficial to a certain num- 
ber of cijizens, or in critical times, may become 
fatal to the whole nation, and prejudicial for a 
long continuance* If we dcftroy. or change thd 
nature of any great body, thofc convulfive mo- 
tions which are.called ftrokes of ftate, will difturb 
the whole nation, which may, perhaps, /eel thd 
effeds of them for agps to come. All innovations 
ough? toJ?e Ijrpjight aboifti^fenfibly ; they ftiould 
arife from neccflicy, be, tjbe rcfult, as it werci 
of the public clamour, or at leaft agree with the 
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general wi'fiies. To abolilh old cuftoms, or to 
introduce new ones on a fudden> tends only to 
increafe that whicb ts bad^ and to prevent the ef- 
fect of that which is good. To z£t without con* 
fbiting the wrll of the generaUty^ without coUe£U 
ing, ^ it werey the nn^joriiy of votes in the pub-* 
)ic opinkiny is to alienate the hearts and minds of 
men, and to bring every thing iiKo difcredir^even 
what is honeft and good. 

It Woukt be a deftrable thing in Europe, that 
(he fovercign*^ Gonvfnccd of the necefllty of im- 
proving the fcience of government, fhoBld imitate 
a ctrftom eftabiiifaed in China. In this empire, 
the mini-ftcrs are diftinguifbcd into two clafTcs, 
the thinker^, and? thcjSgfkr^. While the latter are 
employed in the arrangement and difpatch of 
public alFairSythe firft attend only to the formfng 
6f projeftsj or to the cssami nation of fiich as are 
prefcnted ttf them. According to the admirers of 
the Chinefe government, this is the fource of aW 
thole judiciotis regulations^ which eftabMIh m 
thofe regions the moft enlightened fyftems of le- 
giflation> together with the moft prudent ad'mini- 
ftration. All Afia is fubjeft to a defpotic govern*- 
ment ; but in Turkey and Perfia> it is a: defpotiffii 
of opinion by means of religion ^ in Chitiay it ts^ 
the defpDtifiti* of the lafws by the influence of rea- 
fbn. Among the Mohammedans^ they believe 
rn the divihe authority of the prince; among the 
€hinefey they believe iii natttt*ai authority, founds 
ed upon the law of fcafon. But in thefe empl^s^ 
it iiK coiivi&ioa that kxftuetices the #i}k 
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* Iff the happy ftatc of policy and knowlege to ^ ^ix. '^ 
ivhich Europe hath attained^ it is plain that this 
conviftion of the mind» which produces a free^ 
cafy and general obedience, can procepd fronoi' 
nothing but a certain evidence of the utility of 
the laws. If the gov^nments will not pay 
^binkers^ who may, perhaps, become fufpicious 

• 

or corrupt as foon as they are mcrxscnary; let 
them, at leaft, allow men of fupcrior wnderftand- 
ings to watch in fome meafure over the publio 
good- Every writer of genius is bom a magi^ 
ftrate of his country ; and he ought to enlighten 
vit as much as it.i« in hi;s power; His, abili- 
ties give him a right to do it. Whether he be 
an obfcure or a diftinguifhed citizen, whaf^cver 
be his rank or birth, his mind, which is always 
noble, derives it's claims from his talents* His 
tribunal is the whole nation; his judge is the 
public, not the defpot who does not hear him, nor 
the mintfter who will not attend to him. 

All thefe triaths have, doubtlefs, their bounda* 
ries J but it is always more dangerous to fupprefs 
the freedcMTi of thought, than to leave it to it's 
bent or impetuofity. Reafon and truth triiujaph 
over tbofe daring and violent minds, which are 
rouzed only by reftraint, and irritated only by 
perfecution. Kings and minifters, love your peo- 
ple, love mankind, and ye will be happy. Ye 
will have then no reafon to fear men of free fenti* 
ments or unfatisBed minds^ nor the revolt of ba(i 
men. . The revolt of th^ heart is much more dan- 
gerous 5 for virtue, when foured, and rouzed into 
indignation, is guUcy of the mod atrocious adts; 
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^'xtx ^ ^^'° ^^^ Brutus were both virtuous : they were 
*<m V , *' reduced to the alternative of choofing between 
two great enorniities, fuicidej'or the death of 
Cajfar. 

Remember that the intercfls 6f governmenc 
and thofc of the nation are the fame. Whoever 
attempts to feparate them, is uRacquainied with 
fheir true nature^ and will only injure them. 

Authority divides' this great iniereft, when* 
the wills of individuals are fubftituied to the efta- 
blilhed order. The laws, and thofe alone, ought 
to have the fway. This univerfal rule is not a 
yoke for the citizens, but a power which proiefts 
them» and a watchfulnefs which jnfures their 
tranquillity. They think themfelves free } and 
^his <ppipion> which conilicutes their happinefs> 
determines their fubmillion. If the arbitrary ca- 
prices of a turbulent and cnterprifing admini- 
firator Ihopld fubvert this fortutntte fy^cm, the 
people, who from habit, prejudice, or lelT-lpve, 
are gepcrally incHoed to confider the government 
under whjfh tbcy liye as the bcft of all poffible * 
governments, are deprived of this illufion, to 
tuhirh nothing can be fobftituted. 

CHORiTY divides this greaf intercft, when it 

itely perfeveres ifi any error into which it 

alien. Let it not be blinded by i foolilh 

and it will perceive that thofe changes, 

bring .it back to what is ttue and good, 

sm weakening it's fprings, will ftrengthen 

To be undeceived wjth rcfpcft to a dan- 

s miftake, is not to contraditfl one's fclfi it 

to difplay to the people the incontlancy of 

government J 
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'government; it is to denrK)nftrate to them it's 
wifdom and it's uprightnefe. If their refpedl were 
to diminifli, it would be for that power which 
would never know it's miftakes, or would always 
juftify themj'^flnd not for thofe Who would avow 
and correct them. 

Authority divides this great Intereft, when 
it facrifices , the tranquillity, eafcj and "blood or 
the people, to the terrible and tranfient bril- 
liancy of warlike exploits^ It is in vaip that w:e 
endeavour to juftify chefe deftruftive propenficie3, 
by ftatues, and by infcriptions. Thefe monu- 
rhents of arrogance and flattery will one day b^ 
.deftroyed by time, or overthrow'n by hatred. 
The memory of that prince only will be refpeft- 
ed, who (hall have preferred peace, which i^iuft 
Jiave enfured -happinefs to his fubjefts, to yifto- 
i-ies, which would have been only for himfclf; 
who ftiall liave confidered the empire .as his fa- 
nulyi who (hall hav^ madd i\o other ufe of his 
power, than for the advantage of thofe who had 
intruftedliim v^ich it. His name and his charadcr 
will be -univerfally cheriftied. Fathers will inform 
f)ofl:erity of the happinefs which they enjoyed. 
Their children will repeat it to their defcendants 5 
and this delightful remembrance will be preferyed 
from one age to another, and will be perpetuated 
in each family, and to the remoteft: centuries. 

Authority divides this great intereft, when 
;the perfon into whofe hands the reins of govern- 
ment hav^Cvbeen placed, by birth or eledion^ fuf- 
fers" them to be guided at pleafure by blind 
chancer when he prefers a mean repgfc to the 

1 4 dignity 
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• Sj5 * dignity and the imporunce of the funfttons with 
which he is intrufted. His inaAion is criminal 
and infamous. The indulgence with which his 
faults might have been treated^ will be juftly de? 
pied to his indolence. This fevcrity wil) be the 
more lawful^ as his character will have deter- 
piincd him to choofe for fubftitutcs the firft am« 
bitious men who may offers and thefe almoft ne^ 
ceflarily men of no capacity. If even be had the 
lingular good fortune of making a good choice^ 
he would dill be unpardonable, becaufc it is not 
allowable to impofe our duties upon others. He 
!vill die without having lived. His name will be 
forgotten -, or if remembered,^ it will only be as 
the names of thofc fluggard kings, the years of 
wbofe rei^ hiftory hath with reafon difdained to 
^ount. 

Authority divides this great intereft,. when 
the po{l$ which determine the public tranquillity 
are intrufted to vile yr corrupt men of intrigue j 
when iavouf ihall obtain the rewards due to fcr- 
yicesj whpn the powerful fprings, which in- 
fure.the grandeur and the duration of empires, 
are deftroyed. All emulation is extinjjl. The en- 
lightened and laborious citizens either conceal 
thcmfclve5;i or retire. The wicked and the auda- 
cious (hew themfelves infolcntly, and prolpcr^ 
iEvcry thing is direded and determined by pre- 
fumption, by intereft, and by the moft difordi- 
nate paQions. Juftice is difregarded, virtue is 
degraded, and propriety, which niight in fomc 
ITieafure be a fubftitute to it, is confidered as an 
old prejudice, or a ridiculous cufton;i, Difcou« 
-f ragement 
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f agemcnt within, and opprobrium withputj tbcfe ^ 5, J * 
are all that reoiain to a nation formerly powerful 
and refpcAed. 

There rqay fomctinies be people diflatisficd 
under a good government ; but whcire there ar^ 
luany that are unhappy, without aqy kind of 
public profperity, then it is that the governnicnt 
is vicious in it's nature, 

M>AN?cmp arc juft as we would have them to 
be 1^ it is the n)ode of government which gives 
them a good or an evil propenfity. 

A. STATE ought to have one objeft only in 
view ; and that is, public felicity. Every ftate 
has a particular manner of promoting this end % 
which may be confidered as it's fpirit, it's prin«r 
ciple, to which every thing elfe is fubordinatc. 

A NATION can have no induftry for the arts, nor 
courage for war, without a confidence in, and an 
attachment to, the government. But when the 
principle of fear hath broken every other fpring 
of the foul, a nation then becomes of nq confe* 
quence, the prince is expofed to a thoufaod enter* 
prifes from without, and a thoufand dangers from 
within. Delpifed by his neighbours, and abhorred 
by his fubjeifts, he muft be in perpetual fear fof 
the fafety of his kingdom, as well as for that of 
his own life. It is a happinefs for a nktion^, that 
cpmmerce, arts a^id fciencesi, fliQuldflouriffe within 
it. It is even a happinefs for tbofe wbo> govern, 
when they are not inclined to exef^t afts of tyrsM^r 
ny. Upright minds are very e^fily led ; but non# 
have a greater averfion for violence and ^W^* 
\j^t good monarchs be bleffed with enlightened 

people ; 
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• " o K people i and let tyrants have none but brutes to 

u-Y— ^ r^ign over. 

Military power is both the caufe and the de- 
ftrufiion of dcfpotifm j which in it's infant ftate 
may be compared to a lion that conceals his 
talons in order to let them grow. In it's full vi- 
gour, it may be conQdered as a madman who 
tears his body to pieces with his arms. In it's ad- 
vanced age,' it is 4ike Saturn, who, after having 
devoured his children, is fhamefully mutilated by 
his own race. 

Government may be divided into legiflation 
and policy. Legiflation relates to the internal 
management of the ftate, and policy to the exter* 
nal direftion of it. 

r^iiky. Savage nations, which are addicted to hunting, 

have rather a policy than a legiflation. Governed 
among themfelves by manners and example, the 
only conventions or laws they have, are be- 
tween one nation and another. Treaties of 
peace or alliance conftitut^ their only code of le- 
giflation. 

* Such were nearly the focieties of ancient times. 
Separated by deferts, without any communication 
of trade or voyages, they had only a prefent and 
immediate intercft to fettle. All their negocia- 
tions<:onfifted in putting an end to a war by fixing 
the boundaries of a ftate. As it was neceffary to 
perfuade a nation, and not bribe a court by the 
miftrelTes or favourites of a prince, eloquent men 
were employed for this purpofe, and the names of 
orator and -cmbaflador were fynonymous.. 

/ In 
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hi the middle ages« when every ching, even 
jiiftice itfelf, was decided by force ; when the Go* 
thic government divided by feparate intereils all 
thofe petty ftatcs which pwed their exiftence to it's 
conAitutioni ncgociacions had but little'inSuence 
over a wild and reclufe people, who knew no 
right but that of war, no treaties but for truces 
or ranfoms. 

During this long period of ignorance and bar- 
barifm, policy was entirely confined to the court 
of Rome. It had arifen from the artifices which 
had founded the papal gover^iment. As the pon- 
tiffsj by the laws of religion and the fyftem of the 
hierarchy, influenced a very numerous clergy^ 
whofe profclytes extended perpetually in all the 
chriftian dates, the correfpondence kept up with 
the bifhops, eftabli(hed early at Rome a center of 
communication for all the different churches, or 
nations. All rights were fubordinate to a reli- 
gion which exercifed an abfolute authority over 
the mind of every individual ; it had a (hare in 
dlmofl: every tranfadion, either as the motive or 
the means s and the popes^ by the Italian agents 
they had placed in all the prelacies of the chriftiaQ 
flate, were conftantly informedof every commo- 
tion, and availed themfelves of every event. They 
had the higheft interefl: in this; that of attaining 
univerfal monarchy. The barbarifm of the times 
in which this projcA was conceived,. doe$ not 
leflen it's greatnefs and fublimity. How daring 
was the attempt, to fubdue, without troops, nations 
that were always in arms ! What art to make eyen 
f he we^knefs of the clergy refpedable and fa- 

credl 
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crcd ! What flcill to agitate, to (hake thrones one 
after the other, in order to keep them all in fub- 
jeftion! S>odecf>, fo extenfive a defign could only 
be carried into execution, by being concealed ; 
and therefore was inconfiftetit with an hereditary 
monarchy; in which tfic pailions of kings and the 
intrigu.es of minifteris are the caufe of fo much 
inftability in affairs. This projeA, and' the ge- 
neral rule* of condu6t it requires, could not be 
formed but in an eleftive government, in whicb 
Ae chief is always chofcn from a body animated 
with' the feme fpirit, and guided by the fame 
maxims; in which an ariftpcratic court rather go- 
verns the prince, thanftiffers itfclf to be governed 
by htm. 

While Italian policy was engaged in examin- 
ing all the dates of Europe, and availing icfelfof 
every opportunity, to aggrandize and confirm the 
power of the church, each fovercign faw with in- 
difference the revolutions that were taking place 
without. Moft of them were too much engaged 
in cftabliflxing their authority in their own domi- 
nions, indifputing the branches of power with the 
feveral bodies which were in poffeflion of them, or 
which were driving againft the natural bent that 
monarchy has to defpotifm : they were not fufB- 
ciently maftersof their own inheritance, to inter- 
fere in the difputes of their neighbours. 

The fifteenth centuty changed the order of 
thino^s. When the princes had collefted .their 
forces, they were inclined to bring them to aftion, 
and try their refpeftive ftrength, TiW that thrre, 
the nations had only carried on war with each other 

upon 
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upon their feveral frontiers* The feafon of the * 2,^^ "^ 
campaign was. IqQ^ ia affembling tr6ops, which 
cv^ery baron always raifed very (lowly. There wcrfe 
then only fkirmifhes betwe^Q fmall parties, nor 
any regular battles between different, armk^* 
When a prince, either by alliances or inheritance, 
had acquired poffeflions ia different ftates, the in- 
terefts Were confounded, and contentions arofc 
among the people.. It was ncceffary to fend regu- 
lar troops in the pay of the monarch, to defend al 
a diftapce territories that did not belong to the 
ftate. The crown of England no longer held pro- 
vinces in the ixiidftojf France; but thatof Spai(t 
acquired forae rights in Germany j and that of 
France laid fome claims in Italy. From thaf.time 
all Europe was in a perpetual alternate ftace of war 
and negpciation. 

The ambition, talents, and rlv.al{hip of Charles 
y. and Francis I. gave rife to the prcfent fyftem 
of modern politics. , Before thefe two kings, 
France and Spain, had difputed the kingdom of 
Naples, in the name of the houfes of Arragon 
and Anjou. Their diffentions had excited a fer- 
ment throughout all Italy, and the republic of 
Venice was the chief caufe of that ihtefttne con)-* 
motion that was excited againfl: two foreign 
powers* The Germans took a part in thefe diP 
tur|>ances, ei.ther as auxiliaries, or as being in- 
tereftcd in them. The emperor and the pop^ 
were concerned in. them with almoft all Ghriften- 
A(m, But Francis L and Charles V. engaged 
in their fate, the, views, the anxiety, thedeilin]^ 

of all Europe.; All the powers feemcd to be di- 
vided 
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■ $,x ^ vidcd between two rival houfes, in order to 
weaken alternately the moft powerful. Fortune 
favoured the talents, the force, and the artiHce of 
Charles V, More ambitious and Jefs voluptuous 
than Francis I., his charafter turned the fcale/and 
Europe for a time inclined to his fide, but did not 
continue always to favour the fame intereft. 

Philip II. who had all the fpirit of intrigue, 
but not the military virtues of his father, inherited 
his projefts and ambirious views, and found the 
times favourable to his aggrandizement. He ex- 
haufted his kingdom of men and lliips, and even 
of money, though he was in poffeffion of the 
mines of the New World; and left behind him a 
moreextenfive monarchy, but Spain itfelf in a much 
weaker ftate than it had been under his father. 

His fon imagined he fhould 'again make all 
Europe dependent, by an alliance with that branch 
of his houfe which reigned in Germany. Philip 
II. had through negligence relinqurihed this poli- 
tical ide^; Philip III. refumed ;it. But in other 
refpefts he followed the erroneous, narrow, fuper- 
ftitious and pedantic principles of his predeceflbr. 
Within the ftate, thefe was much formality, but 
no order, and no oeconomy. The church was 
perpetually incroaching upon the ftate. The 
inquifition, that horrid monfter, which con- 
ceals it*s head in the heavens, and it*s feet in 
the infernal regions, ftruck at the root of po- 
pulation, which at the fame- time fufFcred con- 
fiderably from war and the colonies* In th^ 
external operations of the ftate, there were ftill 
the fame ambitious views^ and lefs fkilful mea* 

fures. 
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Aires. Rafli and precipitate in his cntcrprifej, Boo^ 
flow and obftinate in the execution of them, 
Philip III, had all thpfe defedls which are preju- 
dicial to each other, and occafion every projeia 
. to mifcarry. He deftroyed the finall deo-ree of 
life and vigour the Oionarchy yen retained^ 
Richelieu availed himfelf of the weaknefs of 
Spain, and the foibles of the king whom he ruled 
over, to fill that period with his intrigues, and 
caufe his name. to defcend to pofterity. Germa- 
ny and Spain were in fome manner connefted to 
each other by the Houfe of Auftria: to this 
k^gue, he oppofed that of France with Sweden, 
to Counteraft the efFcd of the former. Thi$ 
fyftem would naturally have taken place in, his 
times, if.it had not been the work of his geniqi. 
Guftavus Adolphus by his conque/ls enOaved all 
the north. All.. Europe concurred in lowering 
the pride of the Houfe of Auftria^ and the peace 
of the Pyrenees turned the fcale againft Spain in 
favour of France. 

Charles V. had been accufed of aiming at 
univerfal monarchy; and Lewis XIV. was taxed 
with the fame ambition. But neither of them 
ever conceived fo high and fo raih' a projecl. 
They were both of them paffionatcly defirous of 
extending their empire, by the aggrandizement 
of their families. This ambition is equally na- 
tural to priiices of common abilities, who arc 
>orn without.any talents, as it is to monarchs of 
fuperior underftanding, who have no virtues or 
moral quaJifications. But neither Chirks V. nor 
Lewis XIV. had that kir.d of fpirit of refolution, 

that ^ 
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• XIX ^ ^^^^ impulfe of the fdtil t^ brave every things 
which conftitutes hcfoic conquerors : they bore 
ho refemblance in any particular to Alexander. 
Ncverthelcfs ufcful alarms were taken and fpread 
abroad. Such alarms cannot be too foon con- 
ceived, nor too foon difFufcd, when there arife 
any powers that are formidable to their neigh- 
bours. It is chiefly among nations, and with 
refpecl to kings, that fear produces fafety. 

When Lewis XIV. began to rcfled on his 
own fituation, perhaps, he might be furprifcd at 
feeing himfelf more powerful than he thought 
he was. His greatnefs was partly owen to th6 
little harmony that fubfifted between the forces 
and the defigns of his enemies. Europe had, in-* 
deed, felt the neccflity of a general union, but 
had not difcovered the means of forming it. In 
treating with this nionarch, proud of fucccfs, and 
vain from the applaufe he had received, it was 
thought a confiderable advantage if every thing 
was not given up. In a wbrd, the infults of France 
which increafed with her viftoriesj the nftttfral 
turn of her intrigues to fpread diflention every 
where, in order to reign alone; her contempt for 
the faith of treaties; the haughty and amhorita* 
tivc tone (he ufurped, turned the general envy fhc 
had excited into deteftation, and raifed univerfal 
alarms. Even thofe princesj who had feen with- 
out umbrage, or favoured the increafe of her 
power, felt the neceffity of repairing this error itl 
politics, and of combining and railing dmohg 
tbemfelves a body of fortes fuptrior to thofe of 

FrahC(f, 
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tVance, in order to prevent her tyrannizing over 
the nations. 

Leagues wcre^ therefore, formedi* which were 
for a long time inefFeftual. One man alone was 
found capable to atiimate and conduA them^ 
Warmed with that public fpiritj which only greae 
and virtuous fouls can poflefs, it was a prince^ 
though born in a republic, who for the general 
taufe of Europe was inflamed with that love of 
liberty, fo natural to upright minds. He turned 
his ambition towards the greateft obje£t and mofi: 
worthy of the time in which he lived. His ow» 
intercft never warped him from that of the pub- 
lic. With a courage peculiar to himfelf he knew 
how to defy thofe very misfortunes which he fore* 
fawj depending Icfs for fuceefs upon his military 
abilities^ than waiting for a favourable turn of 
affairs, from his patience and political adivity^ 
Such was the fituation of .affairs when the fuc- 
cefTion to the throne of Spain fet all Europe iri 
flamesi 

Stnce the empire of the Perflans. and that of 
the Romans, ambition had never been tempted by 
fo rich a fpoih The prince, who might have 
united this crown to his own, would naturally 
have rifen to that univerfal monarchy^ the idea of 
which raifed a general alarm. It was, therefore, 
ncccfTary to prevent this empire from becoming 
the pofTcffion of a power already formidable, and 
to keep the balance equal between the Houfes of 
Auflria and Bourbon, which had the only heredi- 
tary right to the throne. 

VoL.Vlit K: Men 
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Men well verfed in the knowlege of the rruAv^ 
nets and affairs of Spain, have aflerted» if we may 
believe Bolingbroke, that had it not been for the 
hoftilitics, which were then excited by England 
and Holland, we fhould have feen Philip V. 
fts good a Spankrd as his predeceiTofSy and that 
tht French miniftry would then, have had no in- 
fluence over the Spani(h adminrftration ^ but that 
the war raifed againd the Spaniards fc>rthe fake 6f 
giving them a ruler^ obliged them to have re- 
courfe to the fleets and armies of a (tate that was 
alone capable of afliiling them in fixing upon iuchf 
a king as they wanted. This juft idea, the refult 
6f deep refleftion, has be<in confirmed by the expc* 
i^ience of half a century. The torn of the Spa- 
niards had never been abk to coincide with the 
tafte of the French. Spainj, from the eharader of 
her inhabitants feems rather to belong to Africa 
than to Europe. 

The train of events, however, aiifwered to the 
general wifhes. The armies and the councils of 
the quadruple alliance gained an equal fuperiority 
ever the common enemy. Inftead of thofe lan- 
guid and unfortunate campaigns which had tried 
the patience of the prince of Oi'angey but not dif- 
couraged him,- all the operations of the confe-* 
derates were fucccfsful. France, in her turn» 
humbled and defeated on every fide, was upoit 
the brink of ruiny when flic was reftorcd by the 
death of the cmpew>r* 

It was then perceived, that if the archduke 
Charles, crowned with the imperial diadem, ant£ 
fucceeding to all the dominions of the Houfe of 

Auflriaj^ 
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Auftria, (kould join Spain and the Weft-Indies to ^ ^ S^ 

this vaft inheritancei he would be in poffcflion of 

that fame iexorbi tan t powc^, which tlie'^Houfe of 

Bourbon had been deprived of by the war. But 

the enemies of France ftill perfifted in their defign 

of dethroning Philip Vi without thinking of 

the perfbn that was to fucceed him^ while true 

politicians, notwithftanding theif triumphs, greW 

tired of a war, the very fuccefs of which always 

became an evil^ when it could no longer do any 

goodi 

This difFerence of opinions raifed diflcntions 
Among the allies, which prevented them front 
t'eaping all thofe advantages from the peace of 
Utrecht, they might reafonably have expefbed 
from their fuccefs. The beft means that could be 
devifed to proteft the provinces of the allies, wer* 
to lay open the frontiers of France. Lewis XI V* 
had employed forty yeal*s in fortifying them, 
and his neighbours had fufFered him quietly to 
raife thefe bulwarks which kept them in continual 
awe. it was ncceffafy to demolifh them : for 
every ftrong power that puts itfelf in a pofture of 
defence^ intends to form ah attack. Philip re- 
mained upon the throne of Spain j and the forti- 
fications were left ftanding in Flanders^ and on thtf 
borders of the Rhine* 

Since this period, no opportunity hath offered 
to reftify the miftake committed at the peace of 
Utrecht. France hath always maintained it's fu- 
pcriority on the continent; but chance hath often 
diminilhed it*s influence. The fcales of the poli- 
tical balance will never be perfeftly even, nor ac- 

K a curate 
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^ XIX * curate enough to determine the degrees of pow^f 
with exad preciHon. Perhaps^ even this balance 
of power may be nothing more than a chimaera* 
It can be only fixed by treaties, and thefe have 
no validityi when they are only made between 
abfolutd monarchsi and not between nations. 
Thefe afts muft be permanent when made by 
the people themfelvcs, becaufe the obje£t of 
ihem is their peace and fafety, which are their 
greatefl: advantages : but a defpot always facrifices 
his fubjedls to his anxiety, and his engagements 
to his ambition «. 

But it is not war alone that determines the fu- 
periority of nations, as it hath been hitherto ima- 
gined) fince during the laft half-century com- 
merce hath had a much greater influence in it. 
While the powers of the continent divided Eu- 
rope into unequal portions,, which policy by 
means of leagues, treaties, and alliances always 
prcfervcd in a certain equilibrium; a maritime 
people formed as it were a new fyftem, and by 
their induftry made the land fubjeft to the fea 3 
as nature herfelf has done by her laws. They 
formed, or brought to perfedlion that extenfive 
commerce, which is founded on an excellent 
fyftem of agriculture, flourifhing manufacburesj 
and the richeft poflTcflions of the four quarters of 
the World. This is the kind of univerfal mo- 
narchy that Europe ought to wreft from England, 
in refloring to each maritime ftate that freedom, 
and that power it hath a right to have upon the 
clement that furrounds it. This is a fyftem of 
public good founded upon natural equity, and in 

this 
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this cafe juftice i? the voice of general intereft* ^ 5iv ^ 
The people cannot be too riiuch warned to re- 
^fume all their powers, and to employ the rc- 
fources offered them by the climate and the foil 
they inhabit, to acquire that national and diflihA 
indi?pendence in which they were born. 

If all Europe were fufficiently enlightened, and 
each nation were acquainted with it's rights and 
it's real advantages, neither the continent, nor 
the ocean would mutually give laws to each other; 
but a reciprocal influence would be eftablifhed 
•between the continental and maritime people, a 

. balance of induftry and power, which would in- 
duce a mutual intercourfe for the general bene- 
fit. Each nation would fow and reap upon it's 
proper element. The feveral ftates would enjoy 
the fame liberty of exportation and importation 
that fhould fubfift l?etween the provinces of the 
fame empire. 

There is a great error that prevails in modern 
politics, which is, that every ftate fhould endea- 
vour to weaken it's enemies as much as poffible. 
But no nation can feek the ruin of another flate, 
without paving the way for, and haflening it's own 
flavery. There are certainly moments in which 

- fortune at once throws into the way of a people a 
great increafe of power; but fuch fudden eleva- 
tions are not lafling. It is fometimes better to 

^ fupport rivals, thaa to qpprefs them, Sparta re- 
fufed to enflave Athens, and Rome repented of 
having deflrpyed Carthage, 

These noble and generous fentiments would 
t)rcvent policy from the nccefTity of committing 

^3 ' ^^^Y 
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many crimes, and aflerting nuny falfchoods $ po^ 
licy> which for thefe two qr three centuries paft 
hath had more important and more various ob* 
jedls to attend to. The influence of policy was 
formerly much limited, it feldom extended be* 
yond the frontiers of the feveral nations. It'^s 
fphere hath been fingularly enlarged in propor- 
tion as the nations mod diflant from each other 
have formed connexions among themfelves. It 
hath particularly received an immenfc increaf<^ 
iince the time, when by difcoveries, either for«t 
cunate or unfortunate, all the parts of the uni- 
verfe have been rendered fubordinate to thofe 
which we inhabit. , 

As the operations of policy were multiplied in 
proportion to the extent which it acquired, every 
power thought it neceflary for their interefts ta 
fix agents in foreign courts, who had formerly 
been employed there but for a very fliort . tirne^ 
The habit of treating inccfiantly gave birth to 
maxims unknow'n before that period. Delays; 
and artifices were fubftituted to the frani^nefs and 
celerity of tranfient negociations% Tbe povvers 
founded and ftudied each other, and reciprocal 
attempts , were made to tire out or to furprife all 
parties. Setrrets which had been found imfxene* 
trable were purchafed with gold, and bribery 
completed what intrigue had begun. 

It appeared neceflary to furnifli a continual fup* 
ply of matter to quiet tbat fpirit of anxiety with 
which the minds of all the ambafladors had been 
imprefled. Policy, like that infidious infeft that 
weaves it's w^b in darknefs, hath ftretched forth 

It's, 
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it's net iQ the midft of Europe, and faftcncd it, • ^ix. * 
as it were, to every court. One fingle thread 
cannot be touched without drawing all the reft^ 
The ffioft petty fovereign bath fomc fecret intereft 
in the treaties between the greater powers. Two 
petty princes of Germany cannot exchange a fief, 
or a domain, without being thwarted or f^conded 
by the courts of Vienna, Verfailles, or London^ 
Negociations muft be carried on in all the cabi* 
nets for years together for every the moft trifling 
change in the difpofition off the land. The blood 
of the people is the only thing that i$ not bar- 
gained for. War is determined upon in a day 
or two i the fettling of peace is protraftcd dur^ 
ing feveral years. This flownefs in negocia^ 
tions, which proceeds from the nature of affairs, 
is alfo increafed by the charaAer of the negocia^ 
tors. 

These are generally ignorant perfons, who are 
treating with fome men of knowlege and abilities. 
The chancellor Oxenftiern, ordered his fbn to 
prepare himfelf to go to Weftphalia, where the 
•troubles of the empire were to be pacified. Buf^ 
faid the young man, I have no4 attended to any 
previous Jiudies necejfaryfor this important commijfm^ 
I will prepare you for it^ replied the father. A 
fortnight after, Oxenftiern, who had not fpokem 
upon the fubjeft to his fon, fakl to him, Myfon^ 
^ muft fet out to-morrow. — Buty fir^ you had proi^ 
ptifed to inftfuS me and you have not done it. Go^ 
never tkeleji^ replied the experienced minifter, 
ibrugging up hia ihoulders, and you will fee iy 
nffbat kin4 ^f «w tie world fs'^ovemed^ There are, 

K 4 perhaps. 
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# o o K perhaps* two or three wife and judicious coundU 
in Europe. The reft are in the pofTefT^on of intri-r 
guing men, raifed to the management of affairs 
by the pafiions and fhameful pleafures of a prince 
and his miftrefles. A man is advanced to a fhare in 
the adminiftration, without any knowlege of the 
fubjeft i he adopts the firft fyftem that is offered 
to his caprice; purfues it wichout uaderftanding 
it, and, with a degree of obftinacy proportionate 
to his ignorance, he changes the whole plan of 
his predeceiTors, in order to introduce his own 
fyftem of adminiftration, which he will never be 
able to fupport. Richelieu's firft declaration.^ 
when he became minifter, was, the caurfcil bath 
4iltered il's plan. This faying, which was onc^ 
found to be a good^one, in the mouth of one 
fingle man, has, perhap$, been repeated, or 
thought of, by every one of Richelieu's fuccef- 
fors. All men engaged in public affairs have the 
vanity not only to proportion the parade of ?heir 
expence, of their manner, and of their air, to 
the importance of their office i but even to raife 
the opinion they have of their own underftan4- 
ing, in proportion to the jnQqence of their au-^ 
thority. 

When a nation is great and powerful, what 
(hould it's governors be? The court and the peo- 
ple will anfwer this queftion, but in a very dif- 
ferent manner. The minifters fee nothing in their 
pfiice but the extent of their rights ; the p^opla 
jhei extent only of their duties. The ideas of 
^he latter are juftj for the duties and rights ari- 
sing from each mode of government ought to t^^ 
* * regulate^ 
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fcgulatcd by the wants and dcfires of each ns^r ^ $1^ ^ 
tion. But this principle of the law qf nature is 
not applicable to th^ focial ftate. As fpcieties^ 
whatever be their origin, are almpft all of theoi 
*fubje£l'to the authority of one fingle man,^ politi- 
cal meafures are dependent on the char^fter of 
the pri;ice. 

If the king be a weak and irrefolute man, hi$ 
governniei^t wi}l change as his minifters, and hi$ 
politics will vary with his government. He will 
alternately hjive minifters, that are ignorant or en- 
lightened, fteady or fickle, deceitful or fincere, 
harih or humane, inclined to war or peaces fuch, 
in a word, as the variety of intrigues will produce 
them. Such a ftate will have no regular fyftciTi' 
of politicsi and all other governments will not be 
^ble to maintain any permanppt defigns ^d mea- 
fures with it. The fyftem of politics muft then 
vary with the d^y, or the rnoment i that is, with 
the humour of the prince. Under a weak and 
unfteady r^ign none but temporary interefts ought 
to prevail, and connexions fubordinate to the in- 
ftability of the miniftry, ' . 

The reciprocal jealoufy prevailing between the 
depofitaries of the royal authority is another caufe 
of this inftability. One man againft the teftimony 
pf his confcience and of his knowlege, counter- 
ads- from a motive of mean jealoufy a ufefui 
ineafure, the; honour of which would belong to 
his rival. The next day the fame infamous part 
is adopted by the latter. The fovereign alter- 
nately ^grants what he had refufed, or refufes what 
he had grapted. The negociator will cafily per* 

CCIV^ 
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? 5ix. ^ ccive which of his minrftcrs he has Icaft confulN 
edj but it is impoflible for him to forefee what 
his lafl: refolution will be. , In this embarraflhient 
to whom Ihall wc have recourfe ? To bribery and 
fo the women^ if he be fent into a country go* 
verned by a man. To bribery and to the men, 
if he be fent into a country governed by awo*^ 
man. He mufl: lay afide'the charafter of the 
^^mbaffador or of the envoy, in order to aflume 
that of the corrupter, the only one by which he 
can fucceed. It is gold which he mud fubftitute 
|o the moft profound policy. But if by fome 
chance, of which perhaps there is fcarce any ex** 
mi^ple, gold fhould fail of it's effed, the only 
felburce he has remaining is to folicit to be re-* 
fialkdt 

But the fate of nations and political interefts 
lire very Afferent in republican governments. As 
the authority there rcfides in the colledive body 
ef the people, there are certain principles an4 
fome public interefts attended to in every nego^ 
ci»tion. Iq this cafe the permanency of a fyftem 
IS not to be confined to the dqration of the mi- 
niftry, or to the life of one fingle man* The ge- 
neral fpirit that exifts and perpetuates itfelf in the 
nation, is the only rule of ev^ry negociation, 
Not but that a powerful citizen, or an eloquent 
(demagogue, may fonnetimes lead a popular go^* 
vernment into a political miftake^ but t&ia is 
e:afily recovered. Faults, in thcfe inftanccs, may 
be confidered equally with fuccefles as kflbns of 
snftrudiQn. Great events, ^nd not men, pro-* 
^uce renEMirkable periods in chc hi^ory ^ repub« 
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lies* It is in vain to attempt to furprifc a free B o isj 
people by artifice, or intrigues, into a treaty of 
peace or alliance. Their maxims will always 
make them return to their lafting interells, and 
^11 engagements will give way to the fupreme 
law. In thcfe governments, rt is the fafety of 
the pebple th^t docs every thing, while in others 
it is the will of the ruler. 

This contraft of political principles has ren-* 
dered every popular government fufpiciods or 
odious to all abfolutc monarchs. They have 
dreaded the influence of a republican fpirir upon 
their own lubjefts, the weight of whofe chains 
they are every day increafing. A kind of fecret 
confpiracy may therefore be perceived between all 
monarchies, to deftroy, or infenfibly to fap, thd 
foundations of all free ftates. But liberty will 
arife from the midflr of oppreffion. It already 
exifts in every bread i public writings will contri- 
bute to inftil it into the minds of all enlightened 
men; and tyranny into the hearts of the people^ 
All men will, at length, be fenfibie, and this pe- 
riod is at no great dift^nce, that liberty is the firft 
gift of heaven, as it is the firft fource of virtue. 
The inftruments of dcfpotifm will become it's 
deftroy ^rs i apd the enemies of humanity, thofc 
' who fecm armed at prefent merely to oppofe it, 
will exert themfclves in it's defence. 

In this place I was intending to fpeak of war, Wa?. 
or that rage, which being kindled by injuftice, 
ambition, and revenge, aJflTcmbles, under two 
fidverfe commanders, a multittrde 'of armed men, 
Hnpcl?5 thfm againft ei^ch other, drenches the 
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» Six *^ ^^^^^ ^^^ ^^^^^ blood, ftrews It with dead bodiesi 
and prepares rtourifliment for the animals that 
come after them, but who are Ick ferocious than 
they. 

But I have fuddenly pofl;poned my intention, 
by j^flcing of myfelf what ppace is, and whether it 
?xifts any where ? Upon the fpot where I now 
am, in the center of my own city, a multitude of 
interefts oppofite to mine confine me, and I repel 
fhem. If I pafs the limits of that fpace which I 
pall my own country, I am confidered witli 
an anxious eye i I ao) accoded, and afked, who 
I am, frpm whence I came, and where I am 
going ? At length I obtain a bed, and am pre- 
paring to take fome reft, when a fudden clamour 
compels me to depart. If I remain, I am pro- 
fcribed I and the next day, the hpufe which had 
given m^ refuge, fhall be fet on fire, and thof? 
who have treated me as a fellow-citizen, fhall be 
murdered by affaffins who fpeajc xt\y own lan- 
guage. Should curiofity, or a third of knowlege 
induce me to vifit another country; if I take 
fome pains to examine it, I am immediately fuf- 
pefted, and a fpy is commiflioned to watch me. 
Should I have the misfortune to worlhip God in 
niy own way, which happens not to be that of 
the country I am yifiting, I am furrounded by 
priefts and executioners. { then niake my 
cfcape, exclaiming, with grief; Peace, then, that 
bleffing fo earneftly wifhed for, exifts not in any 
place. 

The good man, however, hath his dreams; 
and I will acknowlege, that being witrxefs tQ 
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the progrefs of knowlege, which hath fhaken fo ^ 5r? ^ 
many prejudices, and introduced fo much foft- <■ ^ i» 
nefs in our manners, I have thought that it 
was impoflible the infernal art of war fhould be 
perpetuated, but that it would fink into oblivion. 
The people who have brought it to perfeftiori 
will become accurfed; and the moment when 
ihefe formidable inftruments of death Ihall ht 
generally demolilhed, cannot be far diftant. Th6 
univerfe will at length execrate thofe odious con* 
querors, who have rather chofen to be the terror 
of their neighbours, than the fathers of their fub* 
jedls ; and to invade provinces, rather than to 
gain the afFcftions of men 5 who have chofen that 
the cries of grief fliould be the only hymn ac- 
companying their viftories; who have raifed up 
melancholy monuments^ deftined to immortalize 
their rage and their vanity, in the countries 
which they had fpoiled, in the cities they had 
reduced to afhes, and over the carcafes which 
their fwords had heaped on each others con- 
querors, who have had no other wifli, than that 
the hiftory of their reign Ihould contain only the 
remembrance of the calamities they had occa* 
fioned. Mankind will no longer be deceived 
refpefting the objefts of their admiration. They 
will no longer, with abjeft infatuation, proftrate 
themfelves before thofe who trampled them un- 
der their feet. Calamities will be confidered in 
their proper light; and the no&urqal labours, 
and talents of great artifts, will no longer be 
proftituted to the commemoration of brilliant 
crimes. Princes themfelves will partake of the 

wifdom 
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BOOK wifdom of their age. The voice of philoibphy 
will revive in their minds fentiments which have 
long lain dormantj and will inipire them with 
horrofy and a contempt for fadgtiinarjr glorjr; 
They will be confirmed in thefe ideas by the mi^ 
nifters of religion > whoj availing themielves of 
the facred privilege of their fun<flionsi will drag 
them before the tribunal of the Great Judge, 
where they will be obliged td adfwer for thiei 
thoufands of unfortunate perfons facriBccd to theit^ 
hatred or cs^rice; If it were refdlved in the de- 
crees of Heavedj that fovereigns {hould perfeverd 
in their frenzy, thoie numberlefs hords of aflaC^ 
fins who are kept in pay^ would throw away theii^ 
arms. Filled with a juft horror for their deteft-^ 
able employment, and with profound indignation 
againft the cruel abufe which was made of their 
ilrength> and of their courage, they would leav(^ 
their extravagant defpots to fettle their quarrels 
themfelves. 

But this illufion did not laft long. I wak 
foon perfuaded that the difputes between kings 
Would never end, any aiore than their pafiionsi 
and that they could only be decided by the fwordi 
t thought that it would be impoflible ever to dif* 
guft of the horrors of war, a people who, not* 
Withftanding all fort^ 9f cruelties and devaftations 
Were committed around them without fcruple^ 
and without remorfe, upon the fcene of difcord, 
ftill found, while fitting quietly by their fire-fide, 
that there were not ficges,, battles, or cataftix>phes 
enough to fatisfy their curiofity, and amufe their 
vacant hours, I thought, that there was nothing 

cither 
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richer reafonablc or humane to be ^xpefied frotn 
a fet of fifibaltern butchers^ who^ far from giving 
themfelves up to defpair> from tearing their hair, 
from detefting themfelvesj and from fliedding 
rivers of tears at the fight of a raft plain filled 
with fcattered members, were^ on the contrary^ 
able to go over it with an air of triumph, bathing 
their feet in the blood of their friends and of their' 
enemies^ walking over their carcafes, and mix- 
ing fongs of mirth with the plaintive accents of 
, Expiring meni It feemed to mej as if I hear*d 
the fpeech of one of thofe tygers^ whoj blending 
fiattery with ferocioufnefs^ faid to |i monarchy 
ieized with a confternation at the fight of a field 
of battle covered with torn limbs and dead bo- 
dies, fcarcely cold: &>, // is not us^ but tbofe^ 
VDbo an too happy i and thus prevented the tearir 
from falling from the eyes of a young prince t 
tears, which he ought rather to have prompted 
him to filed, by faying to him : ^' Behold, and 
" confider the eSeds of thy ambition, of thy 
^« folly, of thy rage, and of our's, and feel th* 
*« drops of blood trickling down thy checks^ 
^^ which fall from the laurels with which we hav6 
** crov^ned thee." Thcfe diflirefllrfg refleftions 
plunged me into melancholy t ib that it was fome^ 
time before I could refume the thread of m/ 
ideas, and go on with my fubjeA. 

War has exifted at all times and in all coua^ 
tries \ but the art of war is only to be found inr 
certain ages of the world, and among certain 
people. The Greeks inftituted it, and conquered 
all the powers of Afia. The Romans improved 
4 i^ 
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■ 2,x ^ ^^> ^^ fabducd the world. Thcfc two nation^^ 
wonhy to command all others, as their geniut 
and virtue were the caufes of their profperity, 
owed this fopcriority to their infantry; in which 
eveiy fingle man exerts his whole ftrength. The 
Grecian phalanx and the Roman legions were 
every where viftorious. 

When indolence had introduced a fuperiof 
number of cavalry into the armies of the antientsi 
Rome loft fome of it*s glory and fucccfs. Not- 
withftahding the exa£t difcipline of it's troops, it 
tould no longer refift thofe barbarous nations^ that 
fought on foot. 

These men, however, little better th^n favagesp^ 
who, with arms only, and thofe powers nature had 
taught them the ufe of, had fubdued the moft ex« 
tenfive and the moft civilized empire of the uni* 
verfe, foion ehaftgcd their infantry iftto cavalry. 
This was properly called- the line of battle, or the 
army. All the nobility, who were the fole pof- 
fefTors of lands and of privileges, thofe ufual at- 
tendants of victory, chofe to ride on horfeback i 
while the enflaved multitude were left on footi 
ftlmoft without arms, and were fcarce holden irl 
any degree of eftimation. 

In times when the gentleman v^as diftinguifhed 
by his horfe J when the man himfelf was of littld 
confequcnce, and every idea of importance wai 
attached to the knight; when iKrars confided in 
fmall incurfions, and campaigns lafted but a day j 
when fuccefs depended upon the quicknefs of 
marches ; then the fate of armies was determined 
by cavalry. During the thirteenth and fourteenth 

centuries. 
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fctnturies', there were fcarce any other troops in * ^j^ ^ 
Europe. The dextferity and (Irength of men was 
ho longer fliew'n iix wreftling, at the ceftus, in the 
txercife of arms, and of dl the mufclesof the 
bodyj but in tournaments, in managing a horfe^ 
and in throwing the lance at full fpeed. This 
fpecies of war, better calculated for wandering 
Tartars, than for fixed and fedentary focieties, was 
one of the defects of the feudal government. A ' 
face of conquerors, whole rights were to be de- 
termined by their fwordsi whofe merit and glory 
was in their arms; whofe fole occupation wa^ 
hunting, could fcarce avoid riding on horfeback^ 
with all that parade and fpifit of authority which 
muft necefiafily arife from a rude and uncultivated 
underftanding. But what could troops of heavy-^ 
armed cavalry avail in the attack and defence of 
tallies arid towns, fohified by walls of by fur- 
rounding waters ? 

To t,his imperfedion bf the military 'art, muft 
be afcribed the duration of war for feveral ages; 
without intefmillionj between France anjd Eng- 
land. War continued Jnceflantly for want of i 
lufficierit number of men. Whole months were 
Acquired to collefti to arm^ to bring into the field 
troops that were only to continue there a few 
weeks, feings could not affemble more than ^ 
certain num'b'er of i^affals^ and thofe at ftated 
iinhes.* The lords Had only a right to call under 
thefr banners fomie of their tenants, upon ftipu- ^ 
lated terms. ' The time that ought to have been 
employed in carrying on war, was loft in forms 
and regulations, in the fame manner as courts of' 

VoL> VIIL h juftietf 
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^ XIX ^ j^ft'cc confume thofe eftates they are to deter- 
mine. At length the French, tired with being 
conftantly obliged to repulfe the Engli(h, like the 
horfe that implored the afliftance of man againft 
the (lag, fufFered the yoke and burthen to be im- 
pofed upon them, which they bear to this day^r 
Kings raifed and maintained at their own expence 
a conftant body of troops. Charles VII. after 
having expelled the Englifli by the affiitance of 
mercenary troops, when he difbandcd his army,^ 
kept nine ttioufand horfe, and fixteen thoufand 
infantry. 

This was the origin of the abafement of the no- 
bility, and the elevation of monarchy -, of the po- 
litical liberty of the nation without, and it's civil 
flavery within. The people were delivered from 
feudal tyranny, only to fall, fome time or other, 
under the defpotifm of kings. So much does 
human nature fcem born for flavery ! It became 
neceflary to raifo a fund for the payment of an 
army; and the taxes were arbitrary, and unli-^ 
lYiited as the number of foldiers, who were diftri- 
buted in the different parts of the kingdom, under 
a pretence of guarding the frontiers againft the 
enemy; but in reality to reftraia and opprefs the 
fubjedl. • The officers, commanders, and gover- 
nors, were tools of government always armed 
againft the nation itfelf. They, as well as their 
ibldiers, no longer confidered jhemfelves as ci- 
tizens of the ftate, folely devoted to the defence 
of the property and rights of the people. They 
acknowleged no longer any perfoli in the king- 
dom, except the king, in whiofe name they were 

ready 
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fpady to maflacre their fathers and brothers* In ® ^j^ ^ 
fliort, the body of troops raifed by the nation was 
hoching more than a royal army. 

The difcovery of gunpowder, which required 
confiderable expence and great preparation; forges^ 
magazines, and arfenals, made arms more than 
ever dependent on kings, add determined the ad- 
vantage that infantry hath over cavalry. The 
latter presented the flank of the man andhorfe to - 
the former. A hbrfeman difmounted, was cither 
loft of good for nothing; and a horfe without a 
leader, occafioned confu'fion and diforder among 
tne ranks.' The havoc which the artillery and fire- 
arms made in fquadrbns, was more difficult to 
repaii- than it was in battalions. In a wordj men 
could be bought and difciplined at a lefs expence 
than hof fes ; and this made it eafy for kings to 
procure foldiers; 

Thus the innovation of Charles VII. fatal to 
his fubjefts, at leaft in futurity, became from his 
example prejudicial to the liberty of all the people 
of Europe. Every nation was obliged to keep 
itfelf upon the defence againft a nation always in 
arms. The right fyftempf politics, if there were, 
any politics at a time when arts, literature, and 
commerce, had not yet opened a communication 
among people, fhould have been, for the princes 
to have jointly attacked that particular power that 
had put itfelf into a ftate of continual war. But 
jnftead of compelling it to fubmit to pe^ce, they 
took up arms thcmfelves% This contagion fpread 
itfelf the quicker, as it appeared the fole remedy 

L 2 againd 
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* 5i2. ^ ^gainft the danger of an tnvafion, the only gua-^ 
rantce of the fecurity of the nations* 

There was however a general want of the 
knowlege neccflfary to difcipline a body of in- 
fantry^ the importance of which began to be per- 
ceived. The manner of fighting which the Si^it- 
^ers had employed againft the Burgundiahsy had 
rendered them as celebrated as (brmtdable. Withr 
heavy fwords and long halberds,* they had' alwayd^ 
0vercon(ie the horfes and men* of the feudal army.' 
As their ranks were impenetrablcj and a^ the/ 
marched in clofe columnsj thev overthrew all that 
attacked, and all that oppbfed tbem« Eveiy 
power was then deGrous of procwring feme SWiis 
foldicrs. But, theSwiuers, fenfible of the need 
there was of their affiftance, zind fetting the pur- 
chafe of it at too high a rate, it becaiTK neceflary . 
to refolve not co employ them, arid to form in all 
parts a national infantry, in order not to depend 
upon thefc auxiliary troops. 

The Germans firft adopted a difcipline that re- 
quired only ftrength of body, and fubordination. 
As their country abounded in men and horfes, 
they almoll rivalled the reputation of the Swifs 
infantry, without lofing the advantage of their 
own cavalry. 

The French, more lively; adopted, with greater* 
' difficulty, and more flowly, a kind of military 
fyftem that laid a reftraint upon all their amotions, 
and feemed rather to require perfeverance than 
impetuofity. But the tafte, for imitation and no- 
velty prevailed among this light people, over that 

vanity whicb is^ fond of it's own cuftoms* 
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The Spaniards, nocwicbdanding ibc pride they ^ J^^ ^ 
Jiavc been reproached with, improved the military 
art of ^hc Switzers> by bringing to greater perfec- 
tion the difcipline of that warlike people. They 
formed an infantry which becaipe alternately the 
terror and admiratioii of Europe. 

, Is proportion as the infantry increafed, the 
xruftom and fervice of the feiid^] militia ceafed in 
^11 parts> and war became more general. The 
conftitution of each nation had for ages pad fcarce 
ajDowed the different people to wage war and 
mafiacre one another beyond the barriers of their 
own ftates. War was carried on upon the fron- 
tiers only between the neighboirring powers. 
When France and Spain had carried their arn^ 
Ito the moft remote extremities of Italy, it was no 
longer poffible to call together the ban and arricre 
ban of the nations ^ b^rcaufe it was not in fa<5l the 
people who made war againft each other, but the 
kings with their troops, for the honour of them- 
fclves or their families, without any regard to the 
good of their fubjefts. Not that the princes did 
not endeavour to intercft the national pride of the 
people in their quarrels j but this was done merely 
to weaken, or totally to fubdue that fpirit of inde- 
pendence, which was ftill ttruggling among fome 
fets of nrien, againft that abfolute authority which 
the princes had gradually aiTumed. 

All Europe was in commotion. The Gern^ans 
marched into Italy; ;he Italians into Germany; 
the French into both thefe countries. The Turks 
befieged Naples and Nice; and the Spaniards 
were ^t the fanic time difperfed in Africa, in 

h 3 Hungary^ 
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Hungary, in, Italy, in Germany, in France, and 
in the Low Countries. All thefe people, inured 
^nd pradifed in arms, acquired great (kill in the 
art of fighting and deftroying each other with in- 
fallible regularity and precifion. 

It was religion that caufed the Germans tp 
•{contend with the Germans ; the French with the 
French j but which more particularly excited 
Flanders againft Spain. It was on the fens of 
Holland that all the rage of a bigoted and de- 
fpotic king fell j of a fuperftitious and fanguinary 
prince j of the two Philips, and of the duke of 
Alva. It was in the Low Countries that a re- 
public arofe from the perfecution of tyranny, 
and the flames of the inquifition. When freedom 
had brokcfi her chains, and found an afylum in 
the%ocean, (he raifed her bulwarks upon the'con- 
*"tinent. The Dutch firft invented the art of for- 
tifying places: fo much doth genius and inven- 
tion belong to free minds. Their example was 
generally followed. Extenfive ftates had only oc- 
cafionto fortify their frontiers. Germany and 
Italy, divided among a number of princes, were 
crowded with ftrong citadels from one end to thp 
other. When we travel thrQugh thefe countries, 
we meet every evening with gates ftiut.and draw- 
bridges at the entrance of the towns. 

While Naflau, who had taken up arms to fe- 
fuve the independence of his country, was renew- 
ing the fcience of fortification, the palTion for 
glory ftimulated Gullavus Adolphus to invefti- 
gate, according to the maxims of tht ancients, 
the principles of the military fcience of the field, 
* ' ^ .' ' * ' which 
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which vvere'almoft entirely loft.. He had the ho- ^ ^^^ ^ 
nour to difcover, to apply, and to diffufe thenn ; 
but if the moft experienced judges may be cre- 
dited, he did not introduce into thofc principles 
the modifications which the difference of men's 
minds, of conftitutions, and of arms, would have 
required. The perfoos trained up under him^ 
great cs^ptains ^s they were, could not venture to 
be more bold or more enlightened than himfelf j 
^nd this timid circumfpedion prevented the al- 
terations and improvements which might have 
been made. Cohorn and Vauban alone inftru6ted 
Europe in the art of defending, but efpecially in 
that of attacking places. It happened, by one 
of thofe contradidions which arc fometimes ob- 
fcrved among nations, as well as among indivi- 
duals, that the French, notwithftandins: their 
ardent and impetuous difpofition, appeared more 
/expert in fieges than any other nation ; and that 
they feemed to acquire at the foot of the walls 
that patience and coolnefs, in which they are 
jnoft commonly deficient in all other military 
operations. 

The King of Pruflia appeared, and with him a 
new order of things w^s intr6duced. Without 
fufFcring himfelf to be fwayed by the authority of 
thofe who had gone before him, this prince 
created a fyftem of tadics almoft entirely new. 
Hedemonllrated, that troops, however nume- 
might be difciplined and manoeuvred ] 
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that the motions of the greateft armies were not 
fubjed to calculations, more complicated, and 
lefs certain than thofe of {he mqft feeble corps ^ 

L 4 and 
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P XIX ^ ^^^ ^^^^ ^^^ ^^^^ fprings by which one batt^? 
lion was put in motion, wl^cn properly managed^ 
and pi)t together by ^ great commander, might 
fct a hundred thoufand men in motion. His ge- 
nius fugg^fled to him many fcjentiHc details, 
of which no man had previoufly entertained-- 
the lead idea i and by giving, in a' manner^ 
the advantage to the legs oyer the armis, he in- 
troduced into his evolutions, and into his 
inarches, a celerity, which is become npccflary, 
and almoft decifive, fincc armies have been un- 
fortunately fo much multiplied;^ and finc€ they 
have been obliged to occupy a very extenfivq 
front. 

This prince, who, fince Alexander, hath not 
had his equal in hillory, for extent and variety 
of talents -, who, without having been bimfelf 
formed by Greeks, hath bepn ablp to form Lace- 
demonians- j this monarch, in a word, who hath 
deferved beyond all others that his name (hould 
ij^e recorded in his age, and who will have thq 
glory, fince it is one, of having carried the art 
pf war to a degree of perfeftion, from which, for- 
tunately, it cannot but degenerate: Frederic 
hath feen all Europe adopt his inftitutions with 
enthufiafm. In imitation of the Roman people, 
who, by inftrufting the^ifelves at ^he fchopl of 
their enemies, learnt the art of refilling, of van- . 
quifliing, and of enQaying them, the modern na- 
tions have endeavoured to follow the example of 
a neighbour, formidable by his military capacity, 
nd who might become dangerous by his fuccefs^ 
ut haye they accomplifhed their defign ? Som^ 

external 
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jejtternal parts of his difcipline have undoubtedly ^ ® :? * 
jbeen imitated; but let us be allowed to doubt, 
whether his great principles have been pcrfeftly 
^undcrftood, thoroughly inyeftigate4, and pro- 
perly combined. 

But even if this fublime and terrible doflrine 
v/ere become common among the powers, would it 
be equally xifeful to them all? The Pruflians never 
lofe figtit of it one moment. They are ignorant 
pf the intrigues of courts, the luxuries of cities^ 
^nd the idlenefs of a country life. Their colours 
are their roofs j warlike fongs their amufcments ^j 
the recital of their firft exploits their converfation^j 
and frefii laurels their only hope. Eternally un- 
der arms, eternally in exercife, they have perpe- 
tually before them the image, and almoft the 
reality^ of a prudent and obftjnatc war, whether 
they be collected together in camps^ or difperfed 
in garrilbnst 

Military men of all countries draw tlie.conr 
traft between this defcription, and that of your 
education, of your laws, and of your manners 4 
and compare yourfelves to fuch mien, if you can^ 
J will allow that the found of the truirpet may 
rouzc you from your lethargy 5 from balls, fronrj 
public amufementSi and that, from the arms of yopr 
miftreifes, you may rufli with eagernefs into dan- 
ger. But will a tranfient ardour lupply the place 
of that vigilance, of that activity, pfthatappli- 
. cation, and of that fofefight, which can alone de-^ 
^ermine the operations of a war, or of a cam- 
paign ? Will a body, enervated by efFeminatc^ 
l^^bits, refifl; the horrors of famine, the rigour of 

fcafonsj 
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fcafons, and the diverfity of climates ? Will 4 
niir\d, ruled by the taftc for pleafure, bcn4 itfclf 
to regular^ profound, and ferious reBeftions i In 
a heart replete with various and frivolous objefts, 
will not one of them be found which may be in- 
compatible with courage ? On the borders of ' 
the Po, of the Rhine, and of the Danube, in the 
midft of thofe d/eltruftions and ravages which air 
ways attend upon his fteps, will not the Frenchr 
man, covered with duft, his ftrengtb exhauftcd, 
and dcftitute of every thing, turn his forrowful 
eyes towards the fmiling borders of the Loire or 
pf the Seine ? Will he not figh after thofe inge- 
nious diverfions, thofe tepdcr connexions, thofe 
charming focieties| and ^fter thofe voluptuous 
delights of every kind which he hath left there, 
?Lnd which await him u his, return ? |n)bued 
"jvith the abfurd and unfortunate prejudice, that 
war, which Is a profeflion for other nations, \^. 
only a rank or condition of life to him, will hq 
not quit the camp as foon as he Ihall think he can 
do it without expofing his reputation too openly ? 
If exaiTiple, or circumftanccs, do not allow hicp 
to follow hi? inclination, will he not exhauft in a 
few months ^he income often years, to change a 
foraging party into a party of pleafure, or to dif- 
play his luxury at the head of the trenches ? The 
uiflike of his duties, and his indifference for pub- 
lie affairs, will they nqt expofe him to the ridi- 
cule of an enemy, who may have different prii]- 
ciples, and a different rule of condudl ? 

It is not to the King of Pruflia, but to Lewj& 
^IV. that we muft attribute that prodigious 

number 
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fiwmber of troops, which prefents us with the 
idea of war, even in the midft of peace. By 
keeping always numerous armies on foot, that 
proud monarch obliged his neighbours, or hid 
enemies, to exert efforts nearly fimilar. The con-, 
tagion fpread itfelf ^ven among the princes who 
were top weak to raife difturbances, and too poor 
.to keep them up. They fold the blood of their 
Jegions to the greater powers, and the number of 
foldiers was gradually raided in Eurppe to twQ 

millions. 

\ ■ • 

The barbarous ages are fpoken of ^ith horror | 
and yet war was then only a period of violence 
and of commotions, but at prcfent it is almoft a 
natural ftate. Mod governments arc either mili- 
tary. Of become fo -, even the improvement in 
pur difciplinc is a proof of it. The fecurity wc 
enjoy in our fields, the tranquillity that prevails 
in our cities, whether troops are pafling through, 
or are quartered in them ; the police which reigns 
around the camps, and in garrifoned towns, prp- 
claim indeed that arms are under fome kind of 
controul, but at the fame time indicate that 
pvery thing is fubjefi: to their power. 

Fortunately, the hoftilities of our days do 
liot refemble thofe of former times. At thofe 
diflant periods, the conquered provinces were 
laid wafte; the towns fubdued were reduced to 
afties ; the vanquiflied citizens were either put to 
death, or reduced to fervitudq. At prefenr, war 

. is much lefs cruel. When the battle is at aq end, 
po morq atrocious ads are committed ; the pri- 

.foners are taken c^re of s. the cities are no ndore 

deftroyedi 
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dcftroyed, nor the cauncnes rairagfd* The coit-r 
trlbutions exa<5ted from a fubducd people fcaurc 
amount to as much as they paid for tas^s before 
thek misfoFtunes ^ and when chey arc reftored by 
peace to their former mafters^ rK> aheration ap*- 
pears m their frcuation. When treaties infure 
their fubmiflion to the con-queror, tliey enjoy 
the iame advantages as all the other fol::jedtSy 
and foff>eti;m« even feveral very important pre- 
fogatives. Accordingly, the natrons, even thofe 
which are the leaft enlightened, flicw very little 
COficern for theft dHTentions between princes; 
they confider thofe quarrels as difputes betweeti 
iKie government and another ; and chey would 
behold thefe events with total indificrencej^ were 
they not obliged to pay the mercenaries employ- 
ed to fupport the ambition, the turbulence^ or 
the caprices of a tyrannical ma(ter» 

These mercenaries are very ill paid. They coft 
the nation^ four or five times lefs than the meaneft 
mechanic. They receive no more than what is, 
abfolutely neccffary to keep them from ftarving, 
Notwithftanding this, the troops, the generalsj^ 
the fortified places, the artillery, and the inftru- 
mencs of war, have been multiplied to fuch a de- 
gree, that the maintenance of them hath driven 
the people to defpair. In Qrder to provide for 
thefe expences,. it bath been neceflary to over- 
burthen all the claflcs of fociety, which prefiing; 
©ne upon another, muft cru(h the loweft and the 
mod ufeful of them, that of the huibandnoan. 
The increafe of taxes, and the difficulty of col- 
ledling th?m, dcftroy, th;-ough want or dillrefSji 

thcife 
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€bbfe ycrf families which arc tkc. parents and ^ xix.^ 
Ii«rlcric4 of die arinics* 

Ip aa ^nivcrfal ©ppreflioii ht t1i« Sf ft mconve- 
nieiaoe arifiog frocn tfie incrcafe of foWitrSt ibetr 
idkiaris ts a iecond. Let theai be incelTantly eoi- 
ployed^ twit oot to ex<:els^ as foon as the din of 
#ar fiiall no longer fee hear'd, and their moral* 
will fee kfs diffotee, left . contagioibs i the 
flrength «cceffafy t'O bear the fatigues of thcit^ 
profefEoa m\i ;always be prefefvedj and their 
health will fcldo4M be affeded 1 tliey will no more 
be oonfaa>ed by htinger, i^iuir^ or afflidionj 
1 deferdon« and >quari^els will no more be comnioii 

ainoAg them^ and they may ftill be -ufcfiil to fociety 
flfccr ihc tin»e of their (crvicc Ihall be expired. For 
M moderate increafc of their pay^ they will cheer4 
fuJly make the roads over which they are to march 1 
th<7;.«/ill letel th^ motintiuils they are to climb up^ 
they will fortify the towfli they arc to defend j 
they will dig the canak from whence they are to 
dferire their f4ibfiftenc<Ji they will improve the 
jpbrts in which they arc to e<ttbafk 5 they will de- 
liver the people {r<^m the moft cruet and the 
moft ignominious of all vexations, the labours of 
^affalage* After liaving expiated, by^fefui labours, 
the misfortune of being devoted, by their condi- 
tion, CO defolatc the earth, aiYd to maffacrethe 
inhabitants, they will perhaps ceale to be deteft- 
ed; they mil perhaps one day attain the honour 
^ being confidercd in the light of citizens. 

The Romans were ac<jua;inted with thele 
ifriiths, ajid had made them the bafis of their 
coodiu^« How is it come to pals that we, who 
were formerly the Havesj and who are become at 

prefefit 
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prefont the difcipks of thcfc maftcrs of the world> 
have deviated fo much from this important ob- 
je6t of their principles ? It is becaufe Europe 
hath believed, and doth ft ill believe, that men: 
who are deftined to handle arms, and to gather 
laurels, would be degraded by ufing inftruments 
which are only in the hands of the loweft clafs of 
the people. Hqw long will this abfurd prejudice^ 
formed in barbarous times, fubfift ? How long 
Ihall we ftill remain in the twelfth century ? 

A THijiD inconvenience arifing from the in- 
creafe of foldiers, is a decreafe of courage. Few 
men are born fit for war. If we except Laccde- 
men and Rome, where women who were citi- 
zens, and free, brought forth foldiers j where 
children were lulled to flcep by^ and awakened 
with the found of trumpets and fongs of war i 
where education rendered men unnatural, and 
made them beings of a different fpecies : all 
other nations have only had a few brave men 
among them. And, indeed, the Icfs troops are 
raifed, the better will they be. In the earlier 
ages of our anceftors, who were lefs civilized, 
butftronger than we are, afmies were much lefs 

. numerous than our's, but engagements wer«' 
more decifive. It was neceflfary to be a noble 
or a rich man to ferve in the army, which was 
looked upon both as an honour and a privi- 
lege. None but volunteers entered into th« 
fervice. AH their engagements ended with th« 
campaign; and any man who difliked the art of 

' war was at liberty to withdraw. Befides, thcji^ 
was then more of that ardour, and of that pride 
of fentiment, which conftitutes true courage.. Ac 
6 prefcnt^ 
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prefent, what glory is there in ferving under ab- ^ ^J^ ^ 
Iblute commanders, who judge of men by their 
fize, eftimace them by their pay, enlift them by 
force or by ftracagem, and keep or difcharge 
them without their confent, as they have taken 
them ? What honour is there in afpiring to the 
tommand of armies under the baneful influence 
of courts, where every thing is given or taken 
away without rcafon j where men without merit 
are raifed, and others, tliough innocent, are de- 
graded by mere <!:aprice j where the department 
of war is intruded to a favourite, who hath not 
diftinguiftied himfelf upon any occafion, and ta 
whom the art of war is unknow'n both in theory 
and praftice j where a favourite miftrcfs marks 
with patches, upon a map fprcad out upon her 
toilet, the route which the army is to take; or 
tvhere it is neceflary to fend to folii^it permiflion at 
ecu rt;^ before a battle can be given i a fatal dclay^ 
during which time the enemy may have chang- 
ed his pofition, and the moment of viftory be 
loftj where a general, without the confent of 
the prince, hath fometimes been commanded, 
under pain of difgrace, to fufFer himfelf to be 
beaten; where jealoufy, hatred, and a variety of 
other motives equally detcftable, fruftrate the 
hopes of a fortunate campaign ; where, cither 
through negligence or inability, camps are fuf- 
fered to want provifions, forage, or ammunition ; 
where the perfon who is to obey, to march, or to 
flop, to'ejcecute the motions concerted, betrays 
his commander, and fets difcipline at defiance, 
without endangering his life ? Accordingly, ex- 
cept in rifing enripires, or in the inftant of a crifis, 

the 
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*.Xfx ^ ^^^ greater number there arc of foldiers in the? 
ftate, the more is the nation! weakened j and irf 
proportion as a ftate is enfeebled; the number of 
it's foldiers is increafed* 

A FOURTH inconvcnienct is, that the increafe of 
foldiers tends to defpotifm, A number of trobps^^ 
towns well fortified, magazines and arfenals, may 
prevent invafions^ but while they preferve a people 
from the irruptions of a conqueror, they do not 
fecure them from the incroachments of a defpo- 
tic prince. Such a number of foldiers fc'rve only 
to keep thofe, who are already (laves, in chains; 
The tyrant then prevails, and makes every thing 
conform to his wii], as every thing is fubfcrvienf 
to his power. By the force of arms alone, he fetS 
ihc opinions of men at defiance, and controuls' 
their will* By the afllftance of foldiers he levies' 
taxes J and by ^hefe he raifes foldiers. He ima- 
gines, that his authority is fhew*n and exercifed, by 
dcftroying what he hath formed ; but his exertions 
are vain and fruitlefs. He is perpetually renewing 
hi;* forces, without being ever able to recover the 
national ftrength. In vain do his foldiers keep 
his people in continual war; if his fubjefts 
trem.ble at his troops, his troops in return will 
^y from th^ enemy. But in thefe circumflancesy 
the lofs of a battle is that of a kingdom; The 
minds of all men being alienated, th'ey vo- 
luntarily fybmix to a foreign yoke ; becaufe, 
tinder the dominion of a conqueror, hope is 
ftili Icfti while, under that of a defp'ot, nothing 
Remains but fear. When the progrefs of the mi- 
litary ^o^ernment hath introduced defpotifm^ 
thcfi the nation cxifts no more^j The fold iery 

fo^n 
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loon bebomes infolent and detefted* Barreiinefs, ^ ^j^ ^ 

occafioncd by wretdhedricfs and dcbaucheryj is ^ ' v ' ^ 

the caufc of the extinftioii of finniilics. A fpiric 

of difcord ^nd hatfed pfeVails anriofig all orders 

of men, who arc either corrupted or difgraced. j 

Societies betray, fell, and plunder eich other, | 

and give themfelves up, one aftet another, to the 

fcourges of the tyrant, who plunders, opprefles, 

deftroys, and annihilates them all. Such is the i 

end of that art of war, which paves the way for a 

military government. Let us now Confider what 

influence the navy has. 

Th£ ancients have tranfmitted to us alnrioft all Navy. \ 

thofe arts that have been revived with the r^- j 

ftoration-of letters ; but we have furpaflcd them 
in the military management of the navy. Tyfe 
and Sidon, Carthage and Rome, fcarce knew any 
fca but the Mediterranean i to fail through which 
it was only neceffary to have rafts, gallics, and ' 
men to row them. Sea engagements might then 
be bloody ', but it required no great (kill to cori- 
ftruft and equip the fleets. To pafs from Europe 
into Africa, it was only neceflfary to be fup'pli^d 
Ivith boats, which maV be called flat bottom 
ones, which tranfmitted Carthaginians or Rd- 
mans, the only people almofl: who were efngaged 
in fea-fights. Commerce WaSj fortunately, a greater 
objeft of attention to the Athenians, and the re* 
publics of Afia, than viftories at fetJ* 

After thefe famous nations had abandoned 
both the land and the fea to plunderers and to pi- 
rateSj the riavy remained^ during twelve centu- 
ries, equally neglefted with all the other arts. 

Vot.VIII. M Thofe 
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^ XIX ^ Thofe fwarms of barbarians, who oveif-ran and 
totally dcftroyed Rome in it's declining ftate, 
came from the Baltic upon rafts or canocs> to ra- 
vage and plunder our fea-coafts, without going 
far from the continent, Thefc were not voyages, 
but defccnts upon the coafts, that were conti- 
nually renewed. The Danes and Normans were 
not armed for a cruize, and fcarce knew how to 
fight but upon land. 

At length, chance or the' Cbincfe fupplied the 
Europeans with the compafs, and this was the 
caufe of the difcovcry of America. The needle, 
which taught failors to know how far they were 
diftant from the north, or how near they ap- 
proached to it, emboldened them to attempt 
longer voyages, and to iofe fight of land for 
whole months together. Geometry and ^aftro- 
nomy taught them how to compute the progrefs 
of the conflellations, to determine the longitude 
by thpm, and to judge pretty nearly how far they 
were advancing to the eafl and weft. Even at 
that time, the height and the diftance of vefiels 
from the coaft might always have been know'n,. 
Though the knowlege of the longitude be rnuch 
more inaccurate than that of the latitude, yet they 
both foon occafioned fuch improvement to be 
made in navigation, as to give rife to the art of 
carrying on war by fca. The firft eflfay, however, 
of this art was made between gallies that were in 
poffeffian of the Mediterranean. The moft cele- 
brated cngagpment of the modern navy was that 
of Lepanto, which was fought two centuries ago, 
between two hundred and five Chriftian, and two 

hundred 
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hundred and fixty Turkifli gallies. This prodi- ^ ^ix. ^ 
gidus Armament was entirely confttufted in Italy -, 
a country from which alnrioft every invention of 
art has been derived, though riot pfcferved irt it* 
But at that time, it^s trade^ it's population, were 
double what they ai'e at prefent. Befides, tliofe 
gallies were neither (6 long not To large as thofd 
of our times, as we may judge from fomc of^ thcf 
old carcafes that are ft ill prefetved in the arfcnal 
of Venice. The number of rowers simounted to 
one hundred and fifty, and the troops did not ex- 
ceed fourfcori men in one galley. At preftnt, 
Venice hath more beautiful gallies^ and left 
influence, upon that fea which the doge mar- 
ries, and which othcf powers frequent and tradct 
upon. 

Gallies, indeed^ were pfopef for criminals ^ 
but ftronger veffcls were required for foldiers. The 
art of conftrudling Ihips improved with that of 
navigation. Philip ll., king of all Spain^ and of 
the Eaft and Weft Indies^ employed all the docks 
of Spain and Portugal, of Naples and Sicily, 
which he then poffefled, in conftrufting fhips of* 
an extraordinary fize and ftrength j atid his fleet 
affumed the title of the Invincible Armada. It 
confifted of one hundred and thirty fliips, near one 
hundred of which were the largeft that had yeC 
been feen on the oceans Twenty fmall fliips fol- 
lowed this fleets and failed or fought under it's 
protedlion* The pride of the Spaniards, in the 
fixteenth century^ hath dwelt very much upon, 
and exaggerated the pompous defcription of this 
formidable armament. But a circumftance which 

M 2 diffufed* 
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difFufcd terror and admiration two centuries ago,, 
would now ferve only to excite laughter. The 
largeft of thofc fhips would be no niore than a 
third-rate in our fquadrons. They were fa hea- 
vily arn^ed^ alid fo ill managed^ that they could 
fcarce move, or fail near the wind, nor board an- 
other veffel, nor could the (hip be properly work- 
ed in tempeftuous weather. The failors were as 
awkward as the (hips were heavy,; and the pilots 
almod as ignorant as the faiiars» 

Thr Engli(h,. who were already acquainted 
wiih the wraknefs and little (kill of their enemies 
at fea, concluded that inexperience would occa- 
fion their defeat.^ They carefully avoided board- 
ing thcfe unwieldy machines, and burned a part 
of them. Some of thefe enormous galleons were 
taken, others difabled. A ftorm arofe„ in which 
moft of the (hips loft their anchors, and wece 
abandoned by their crews to the fury of the 
waves, and caft away^ fome upon the weftern 
coalis of Scotland, others upon the.coafts of Ire- 
land. Scarce one haJf of this invincible fleet was 
able to return to Spain, where the damages ft had . 
fuffered, joined to the terror of the failors, fprcad 
a general confternation, from which Spain has 
never recovered. The Spaniards were for ever 
depreflTed by the lofs of an armament that had 
\ coft three years preparation,, and upon which all 
i the forces and revenues of the kingdom had been- 
/ almoft exhaufted. 

The deftruftion of the Spani(h imvy occafioned 
the dominion of the fea to pafs into the hands of 
the Dutch. The pride ,of their former tyrants 

could 
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could not be more fignally punifhed than by the 
profpefity of a people, forced by oppreflion to 
break the yoke of regal authority. When this re- 
public began to ennerge from it's fens, the reft of 
Europe was embroiled in civil wars by the fpiric 
of fanaticifm. Perfccution drove men into Hol- 
land from all other ftates. The i'nquifition which 
the houfe of Auftria wifhed to extend over all 
pans of it*s dominions; the perfccution which 
Henry II. raifed in France 3 the emiffaries of 
Rome, ^ho were fupported in England by Mary; 
every thing, in a word, concurred to people Hol- 
land with an immenfe number of refugees. This 
^country had neither lands nor harveft for their 
fubfiftence. They were obliged to feek it by fea 
throughout the whole univerfe. Almoft^ all the . 
commerce of Europe was engrofled by Li/bon, 
Cadiz, and Antwerp, under one fovercign, whofe 
power and ambition rendered him a general ob- 
je£l of hatred and envy. The new republicans 
having efcaped his tyranny, and being excited by 
refenrment and neceffity, became pirates, apd 
formed a navy at the expence of the Spaniard^ 
and Portuguefe, whom they held in letter aver- 
fion. France and England^ whp, in the progrefs 
of this rifing republic, only perceived the humi- 
liation of the houfe of Auftria, aflifted Holland 
in preferving fhe conqueft and fpoils fhe had 
made, the value of which (he was yet unac- 
quainted with. Thus the Dutch fecurcd to them- 
fclves cftabliftiments wherever they chpfp to di- 
reft their forces ; fixed thernfelves jn thcfe ac? 
quifitioi^s before the jealoufy of other nations 
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^ XIX ^ could be excited, and imperceptibly, made them- 
felves matters of all commerce by , their Jnduf- 
try, and of all the fe^s by the ftrcngth of their 
fquadrons. 

Th9 domettic troubles in England v/ere for 
a while favourable to this profpcrity, which had 
been fo filently acquired in remote countries. But 
at length Cromwell excited in his country an emu- 
lation for commerce, fo natural to the inhabitant^ 
of an ifland, To (hare the empire of the feas with 
the Englilh.was, in faft> to give it up,;o them^ 
^ncl the Dutch were determined to maintain it, 
Inftead of forming an alliance with England, they 
courageoufly refolved upon war, , They carried 
it on for a long time with unecjual force s and 
this perfeverance agaiqtt misfortune, preferved tq 
them, at leatt, an honourable rivalihip, t Supe- 
riority in the conftruftion and form of the fhips 
often gave the viftory to their enemies i but the 
vanquifhed never met with any decifive lofTes. 

In the mean while, thefe long and dreadful 
combats had exhauftcd, or at leatt dlminifhed' 
the ftrength of the two nations, when Lewis XIV., 
willing to avail himfelf of their mutual weaknef^, 
afpired to the empire of the fea. When this 
prince firft affumed the reins of governrpent, he 
found only eight or nine veflels in his harbours, 
and thofe very much decayed j neither were they 
ihips of the firft or fecond rate. Richelieu ha4 
perceived the neceflity of raifing a pier before 
Jlochelle, but not of forming a navy j the idea 
of which mutt, however, have been conceived hy 
Henry IV. and his friend Sully. But it was re- 

fcrved 
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ferved to the moft brilliant age of the French na*» 
tion to give birth to every improvement at once. 
Lewis, who conceived, at leaft, all the ideas of 
grandeur he did not himfelf fuggeft, infpircd 
his fubjcd:s with the fame paflion which pre^ 
vailed in him. Five ports were opened to the 
military navy. Ddcks and arfenals equally con-» 
venient and magnificent were conftruded. The 
art of (hip-building, ftill very imperfcft every 
where, was cftablifhed upon more certain prin- 
ciples. A fet of naval regulations much foperior 
to thofe of the other nations, and which they have 
fince adopted, obtained the fayiftion of the laws. 
Seamen c^ierged from the midft of the ocean, 
as 'it were, already formed. In lefs than twenty 
years the harbours of the kingdom reckoned one 
hundred (hijp's of th6 line. - 

The French navy firft exerted it's power 
againft the people of Barbary, who were beaten^ 
It after wardis obtained fome advantages over the 
Spaniards. It then engaged the fleets of Eng- 
land and Holland, fonnetimes feparately, and 
fometimes combined, and generally obtained 
the honour and advantage of the viftpry. The 
firft memorable defeat the French navy experi*. 
cnced, was in 1692, when with forty (hips they 
attacked 90 £ngli(h and Dutch (hips oppofite L^ 
Hogue, in order to give the Engli(h a king they 
rejcfted, and who was not himfelf very dcfirous 
of the title. The moft numerous fleet obtained 
the viftory. Jame^ the Second felt an involun*^ 
tary pleafure at the triumph of the people who 
expelled him ; as if at this initapf tl)« blind love 
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of bis country had prevailjed: within h\m^ over his 
ambition for the throne. Since th^t day the na- 
val powers qf France have been upon the decline, 
and it was impoflible that they ftioqld not be. 

Lewis XI V« accuftomed to » carry on his en- 
terprifcs with more haughtinefs than method, 
more ambitious of appearing powerful thaji of 
being really fp, had hpguti by completing th^ 
higher parts qf Jbis n^ilit^y navy before he had 
fetxled it's foundatipn* ;/The only fqlid. bafis 
whiql^ could have been, giv^n to it would have 
becn^aii exter)Gve commercial navy, carried on 
with aftivity^ and there yr^s not even the Ihadow 
of fvich a thing exifting in the kingdom, The 
trade with theEaft Indies was ttill in it's infancv. 
Tl)e Dutch had appropnated |o themftlves the 
fmall quantity of commodities which the Ameri- 
cap I (lands then produced. The French had not 
yet thought pf giving to the gr^at filheries that 
degree of extenfion of wl>icfa they w^re fufcept^- 
bl(?. There were no French veiTds admitted in 
the northern harbours, apd the foujthern very fel- 
dom faw.any. The State had even given up it's 
coafting tr^de to foreigners. Was it not there- 
fore unavoidable that this coloflus Ihould be 
overturned, and the illufion diiiipated ppon the 
fir|l ' remarkable check which this proud difplay 
of power (hould receive ? 

From that period pngland .acquired a fupe- 
riqrity, which hath raifed her to the greatefl: pro- 
fperity. A people, who are at prefent the mod 
cppfiderable pow^r at fea, eafily perfuade them- 
felves than; xh^y h^ve always I^olden that eiippire^ 

Sometimes 
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Sometimes they trace their maritime, power to the ? ^^^ ^ 
sera of Julius Caefar, fometimes they aflert that 
they have.rulcd over the ocean, at leaft, fince the 
ninth century. Perhaps, fome day or other, the 
Corficans, who are at prefent a nation of little con* 
fequence, when they are become a maritime peo- 
ple, will record in their annals that they have al- 
ways ruled over the Mediterranean. Such is the 
vanity of man, which muft endeavour to aggran- 
dize itfelf in paft as well as future ages. Truth 
alone, which exifts before all nations, and furvives 
them all, informs us, that there hath been no navy 
in Europe from the chriftian aera till the i6th cen- 
tury. The Englifti themfelves had no need of it, 
while tbey remained in poffeflion of Normandy, 
and of the coafts of France. 

When Henry VIII. was defirous of equipping. 
a fleet, he was obliged to hire veflcls from Ham- 
burgh, Lubeck, andDantzic; but efpecially from 
Genoa and Venice, in which ftates it was only 
know'n how to build and conduft a fleet; which 
fupplied failors and admirals j and which gave to 
Europe a Columbus, an Americus, a Cabot, and 
a Verezahi, thofe wonderful men who by their 
difcoveries have added fo much to the extent of 
the globle. Elizabeth was in want of a naval 
force againft Sp^in, and permitted her fubjedts 
to fit out (hips to aft againft the enemies of the 
ftate. This permifllon formed failors for the ler- 
vice. The queen herfelf went to fee a fliip that 
had been round the world 5 on board of which 
(he embraced Drake, at the time (he knighted 
him. She left forty-two men of war to her fuc- 

ceflTors.. 
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* XIX. ^ cefforsf, James and Charles 'the firft iiddcd fomc 
Ihips to the naval forces they Had received from 
the throne i but the commanders of this navy 
were chofen from the nobility; Avhb, fatisfied with 
this mark of diftinftion, left the labours to the 
pilots; fo that the art of navigation received no 
iniprovemcnts. 

There were few noblemen in the party that " 
dethroned the Stuarts. Ships 'of the line were at 
that time given to captains of inferior birth, but ' 
of uncommon fkill in navigation. They im^ 
proved, and rendered the Englifli navy illuf- 
trious. 

When Charles II. reafcended the throne, the .' 
kingdom was poflefled of fix and fifcy ftiips. The 
navy increafed under his reign, to the number of 
eighty-three, fifty-eiglit of which were fhips of 
the line. Neverthelcfs, towards the latter days of ; 
this prince, it began to decline again. But' his. 
brother, James II., reftored it to it*s former luftre,' * 
and raifcd it even to a greater degree of fplen- 
dour. Being himfelf high-admiral before ^he came 
to the throne, he had invented the art of regu- 
lating the manoeuvres of the fleet, by the fignals 
of the flag. Happy, if he had better underftood 
the art of governing a free people ! When the 
prince of Orange, his fon- in-law, became pof- 
fcflfed of his crown, the Englilh navy confifled of 
one hundred and fixty-three veflfels of all fizesj 
armed with feven thoufand pieces of cannon, and 
equipped with forty-two thoufand men. Thi^ 
force was doubled during the war that was car- 
ried on for the Spanifh fuccellion. It hath fince 
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fo.confidcrably increafed, jthat^he Englilh think J^ %^ «^ 
thqy are able alone to balanc?, by their m^ricimc 
forces, the navy, of the whole uaivexfe. Engjand 
is . now at , fca, what Ronac formerly was.4ipQa • 
lanid, when (he began to decline^ 

The Ei>glifli nation confiders it's navy as the-, 
bulwark of it's fafety, and the fource of it's . 
riches*. On this they found all their hopes iq ^ 
tinnes of peace as well as war. They therefore 
raife a fleet .inore willingly, and with greater 
expedition jcixan a battalion* They fpare no eit^ 
pence, and exert every political -^rt to acquire- 
feapfien,( 

The foundations of this powpr wet e Uid in thtr.r. 
middle of the laft century by the famous aft of v 
nayigation> which fecured to the Englilh alljhe 
prodH^ligns of their vaft empire, and which pro* • 
mifed them a great fhare in thofe of other re- 
gions* This law feemed to advife all people to 
think only of themfelves. This leflbn however 
hath been of no ufe hitherto, and no government 
hath made it the rule of their conduct. It is 
polfible that the eyes of men may foon be open- 
ed, but Great Britain will however have enjoyed, 
during the fpace of more than a century, the 
fruits of it's forefight j and will perhaps have ac- 
quired, during that long interval, fufficient 
ftrength to perpetuate her advantages. It may 
readily be fuppofcd that ihe is inclined, to employ 
all poflible means to prevent the explofion of that 
pine, which time is gradually and flowly digg- 
ing under the foundation of her fortune, and to 
^eclare w^r againft the firft people who fhall at- 
tempt 
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^ XIX ^ ^^^P^ ^^ ^^^^ ^^ "P* H^^ formidable fleets im? 
patiently expcft the fignal of hoftilities. Their 
aftivity and their vigilance is redoubled, fince it 
hath been decided, that the prizes were to belong 
entirely ta the officers and the crews of the vifto- 
rious fhip, fince the ftate hath granted a gratuity 
of one hundred and thirty-two livrcs tenfols *, to* 
every perfon who fhould board, take, or fink, 
any of the enemies Ihips. This allurement of 
gain will be increafed4f it be ncceffary by other 
rewards. Will the nations which are fo habitu- 
ally divided by their ihterefts and by their jealou- 
fies, confent together to fupprefs this boldnefs, 
and if one of them Ihould undertiake it fcparately^ 
will it fueceed in this terrible conflift? 

""The navy is a new fpecies of ppwer, which 
hath given the univerfe in fome meafure to Eu- 
rope. This part of the globe, though fo limit- 
ed, hath acquired by it*s" fquadrdns an abfolutc 
empire over the reft, which are much more ex- 
tenfive. It hath feized upon thofe regions that 
were fuitable to it, and hath placed under it'? 
dependance the inhabitants and pro4u(5lions of all. 
countries. A fuperiority fo advantageous will laft 
for ever, unlefs fome event, which it is impoffi- 
ble to forefce, fhould difguft our defcendants of 
an element in which Ihipwrecks are fo frequent. 
As long as they Ihall have any fleets remaining 
they will pave the way for revolutions, they will 
draw along with them the deftinics of nations, 
and they will be the levers of the world* 

f ^l. los. 5d* 
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But it is not ohly to the extremities of the ^ ^^ * 
world or in barbarous regions that fhips have 
carried terror and diftated laws. Their influence ^ 
hath been fenfibly felt even in the midfl: of our- 
fclves, and hath difturbed the antient fyftems of 
things. A new kind of equi^librium hath been 
formed, and the balance of power hath been 
transferred from the continent to the maritime 
nations. In proportion as the nature of their 
forces brought them nearer to all countries bor- 
dering upon the ocean and it's feveral gulphs, fo 
they have had it in their power to do good or mif- 
chief to . the greater number of ftates ; confe- 
quently they muft have had more allies, more 
confideration, and more influence. Thefe ad- 
vantages have been evident to the governments, 
which by their fituation were at hand to Ihare 
them 5 and there is fcarce any one which hath not 
exerted greater or Icfs efforts to fgcceed in it. 

Since nature hath decided that men muft be 
in perpetual agitation upon our planet, and that 
they fbould continually difturb it with their in- 
quietude i it is a fortunate circumftance for mo- 
dern times, that the forces of the fea (hould make 
a diverfion from thofe of the land. A power which 
hath coafts to protect will not eafily incroach upon 
the territories of it's neighbours. It would re- 
quire immenfe preparations, innumerable troops, 
arfenals of all kinds, and a double fupply off 
means and of refources to execute it's projeft of 
conqueft. Since Europe hath employed it's 
forces on the fea, it enjoys greater fecurity than 
before. It's wars are perhaps as frequent and as 

8 bloody. 
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' XIX. ^ Woody, but it is Icfs i^avagcd and Icfs nireakc^necl 
by them. The operations are carried on \trith 
gn^ater harmony and with more regular plahSi 
and there are Icfs of thofe great effefts which dc- 
iunge all fyftems. There are greater efforts arid 
Jcfs (hocks* All the paffions ar^ turned cowards 
one certain general good, one grand political 
aim> towards a happy employment of all the na« 
tbral and moral powers, which is commerce. 

The importance to which the navy has arifen^ 
will lead, in procefs of time, every thing whifch 
has a greater or lefs diftant affinity to it, to the 
^Jegree of perfeftion it is fufceptible of : till the 
middle of the laft> century an uncertain routine 
was followed in the cbnftrudbion of fliips. One 
knows not what the fta requires^ was ftill a com- 
mon pi'ovetb. At this period geometry carried 
it's attention to this art, which Was becoming 
every day more intcrefting, and applied to it 
Ibme of it's principles. Since that^ it's attention 
has been more ferioufly engaged, and always with 
fuccefs. Matters, however, are ftill far from 
being brouglit to dcmonftration^ for there is ftill 
great variety in the dimenfions adopted in the 
different docks* 

In proportion as the navy became a fcience, it 
became a necef&ry objeft of ftudy to thofe who 
engaged in this profeffion. They were made to 
underftand, though very (lowly, that thofe com- 
manders who had general ideas, founded uponi 
mathematical rules, would have a great fuperio- 
rity over o(Bcers, who having nothing but habit 
to lead them, could only judge of the things they 

had 
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h!4 to.doffqm^ fUeir awlogy.to ch^^fe which Ithgy :^ ^^ ^ 
had alrwdy feen. Schools were: opened on. all 
fidesj w.h?re yowg men , Wj^re iqftrufted in . aav4l 
"taftics, a^nd in qther knowlege of equal irhport- 
ance. 

This was fomethingi but it was not all. In a 
profeffion where the difpofition of the fea^and of thci 
currents, the motion of the (hips, theftrengthand 
variety of the winds, the frequent accidents from 
fire, the ordinary breaking of the fails and ropes, 
and many other circumftances, infinitely multi- 
ply the plans, where, in the midft of the noife of 
cannon, and of the greatefl: dangers, one mud in- 
ftantly take a refolution, .which Ihall determine at 
once either vidory or defeat ; where the evolu-^ 
tions muft be fo rapid, that they fecm rather to 
be the effeft of fcntiment than the refult of re- 
flexion ; in fuch a. profeffion, the moft learned 
theory cannot be fufficient. Deprived of that 
certain and fpeedy efFeft of fight, which prac- 
tice, and that the moft conftant, can only give, 
it would, lofe in refieftion the time for aftion* 
Experience muft therefore complete the feaman, 
whofe education hath been begun by the ftudy of 
theexaft fciepces* In procefs of time, this union 
of theory with pradtice, muft prevail in every 
place where there are navigators, but no where 
more fpeedily than in an ifland, becaufe arts are 
iboner brought to perfedtion, wherever they are 
bf indifpenfible neceffity. 

For the fame reafon, in an ifland there will be 
better failors, and more of them; but, will they 
be treated with that juftice and humanity which 

is 
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? $|5 ^ i* <J*^e ^o ^^^^ ? Le^ "* fuppofc that one of theiAy 
who hath fortunately efcaped from the devouring 
heats of the line^ from the horror of ftorms/ and 
from the intempcrature of climates, rrturns from 
a voyage of fcvcral years, and from the extremi- 
ties of the globe« His wife expefls him with im- 
patiehcei his children are anxious to fee a father 
whofe name hath been repeated to them a multi- 
tude of times 3 he himfelf fooths his anxiety, by 
the pleafing hope that he (hall foon fee again 
what is moft dear to him in the world i and anti- 
cipates by his wifbes, the delightful moment 
when his heart will be comforted in the tender 
embraces of his family. All at once, at the ap- 
proach of the Ihore, within fight of his country, 
he is forcibly taken out of the fliip, in which he 
had braved the fury of the waves in order to erl- 
rich his fellow-citizens, and is put^ by a fet of 
infamous fatellites, on boatd 6f a fleet, where 
thirty or forty thoufand of his brave companions 
are to (bare bis misfortunes, till the end of hofti- 
lities. In vain do their tears flow, « in vain do 
they appeal to the laws; their deftiny is irrevo- 
cably fixed. This is a feeble image of the 
atrocioufnefs of the Englifli mode of prefEng. 

In our abfoiute governments another mode fs 
adopted i pehaps, in faft^ as cruel, though ap- 
parently more moderate. The failor is there 
cnlifted, and for life. He is employed or dif- 
banded at pleafure ; his pay is regulated by ca- 
price, which alfo fixes the period when be fliall 
receive it. Both in time of peace, as in time of 
war, he hath never any will of bis own, but is 

always 
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always under the rod of a fubaltern defpot, moft ^ ^^^ ^ 
commonly unjuft, cruel, and interefted* The 
grcateft difference I can obferve between thefe 
two modes is, that the former is only a tempo- 
rary fervitude, the latter is a flavery which hath 
no end. 

Nevjerthbless, we (hall find fome apologias, 
and perhaps fome admirers of thefe inhunian 
cuftoms. It will be faid, that in a ftate of fociety, 
the wills of individuals muft always be fubjeft to 
^he general will ; and that their convenience muft 
always be facriBced to the public good. Such 
hath been the pradice of all nations, and of all 
ages. It is upon this bafis alone that all inftitu- 
tions, ill or well planned, have been founded. 
They will never deviate from this central point, 
without haftening the inevitable period of their 
ruin. 

UNDOUBTEDLy the republic muft be ferved, 
and that by the citizens: but, is it not juft that 
every one fhould contribute to this fervice, ac- 
cording to his means ? In order to preferve to , 
the poffeflbr of millions, often unjuft, the intire 
enjoyment of his fortune, and of his delights,. 
muft the unfortunate failor be obliged to facrificc^ 
two-thirds of his falary, thjcr wants of his family, 
and the moft valuable of his property, his liberty ? 
Would not the couni;ry be ferved with more 
zeal, with more vigour, and undcrftanding, by 
men, who ihould voluntarily devote to it all the 
natural and moral powers they have acquired, or 
cxercifed, upon all the feas ; than by flaves, who 
are neceffarily and inceffantly employed in at- 

Vol. VIII. N , tending 
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* XIX ^ tending to the breaking- of their chains f Impro-* 
perly will the adminiftrators of empires allege, irr 
j'uftification of theif atrocious conduA, that thefe 
navigators would rcfufe to employ their hands^> 
and exert their courage in engagements, if they 
were not dragged ta them againft their inclina- 
tions. Every circumftance, confirms that their 
moft favourite objeft would be to* follow their 
profeflions^ and it is' demonft rated, that even if 
they had any diflike to it, ftill their ncceflities>> 
n^hich are ever renewed^ would compel them ta 
attend to it. 

But wherefore fhould- we not declare, thar 
governments are as well convinced as thofe who-' 
cenfure them, of the injuftioe they commit to- 
wards their failors j but they choofe rather to eredt 
t^'ranny into a principle, than to^ own that it it 
i-mpoffiblc for them to be juft. In the prefent 
fiate of things, all of them, and more efpecially 
fome, have raifcd their naval forces beyond what 
their circumftanccs would allow. Their pridc^ 
hath not yet fufFcred them to defcend from thar 
exaggerated grandeur with which they had in-^ 
tbxicated both themfelves and their neighbours. 
The time will come, however, and it cannot b& 
Tcry diftant, when it will be neceflary ro pro- 
porrion armaments to the refources of an ex-* 
Ilaufted treafury. This will be a fortunate' 
epocha for Europe, if it Ihould follow fo bright 
an example. That part of the world which pof*- 
fefles at prefent three hundred and ninety-two^ 
Ihips of the line, and four times thar number 
of fhips of war of an inferior order, will derive 
great advantages from this revolution* The 
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fcteari will then be ploughed #ith fewer fleets, ^ ^j^ '^ 
ftnd thofe will confift of a lefs number of fhips. u-^-iU# 
The mercantile navy will be enriched from tlie 
military navyj and commerce will acqtrire a; 
greater degree of extention throughoirt the whole 
iiniverfe; 

CoMWlEFfCfi prcfduC^S nothing of itlelf l for it Commerefti 

is not of a plaftic nature. lt*s bufinefs confifts in 
exchanges. By it's operations^ a town^ a pro- 
vince, a nation^ a pai;*: of the globe arc difea- 
cumbered of what is (ifclbls to them ; and rctrfivc 
what they are in want of. It is perpetually en-* 

aged in fupplying the refpeftive' wants of; men. \ 

t's knowlege, it's funds, indit's labours; are all 
devoted to this hohoufable and neceflkry office* 
It's influence cdulrf not exift wkhotit ,tlie' arts, oand( 
without cultivation r but thefe would be very in- 
fignificant- without it's influence. By pervading 
the earth,' by. croffing the fbas, by raifing thrf 
obftacles which oppofed themfelves to tKS inter*', 
fcourfe of nations, by extending tht fphere of 
Wants, aad the thirft of enjoyrpent^j ^t mliltipljes 
labour,' it chc^oilfages induftry-; and beq^smes, m 
in fome rneafure, the movfng principle .of th^ 
^orld; . . ' 

TkIb PHjEwrifciAN's were the fifil mercbftfi^of . 
whom hiftory hath prefcrved .thfe remSSmbfeftace. 
Situated oh tlie borders of the fea, oti the coii- 
^nes of Afia arid Africa, to recetye and difpenfe 
all the riches of the antient world, they founded 
their colonies,, and built their cities, with no* 
other view bm that of coifftmcrce. At Tyre*/ 
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they were the mafters of the Mediterranean ; at 
Garthage> they laid the foundations of a republic 
that traded, by the ocean, upon the richeft of the 
European coafts. 

The Greeks fucceeded the Fhenicians, as the 
Romans did the Carthaginians and the Greeks; 
thicy held the dominion of the fea as well as of 
the land ; but they carried on no other kiad of 
commerce, except that of conveying into Italy, 
for their own ufe^ all the riches of Africa, Alia, 
and the conquered world. When Rome had in- 
vaded the whole world, and had loft all her ac- 
quifitions, commerce returned, as it were, to it's 
original fource ^towards the Eaft. There it was 
eftabliihed, while the Barbarians over-ran Eu- 
rope. The empire was divided ; the din of arms, 
and the art of war remained in the Weft; Italy, 
however^ prefcrved it's communication with the 
Levant, where all the treafures of India were cir* 
culated.- 

Th£ Crufades exhaufted in Alia all the rage of 
zeal and ambition, of war and fanaticifm, with 
which the Europeans were poiH^iTed; but they 
were the caufe of introducing into Europe a tafte 
for Afiatic luxury; and redeemed, by giving rife 
to feme degree of traffic and induftry, the blood 
and the lives they had coft. Three centuries,* 
taken up in wars and voyages to the Eaft, gave to 
the reftlefs fpirit of Europe a recruit it flood in 
need of, that it might not perifh by a kind of 
internal confumption : they prepared the way for 
that exertion of genius and aftivity, which fince 

arofe. 
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arofe, and difplayed itfelf in the conqueft and ^ ^^^ '^ 
trade of the Eaft-Indies, and of America. 

The Portugueze attempted, by degrees, and with 
circumfpcftion, to double the African coaft. It 
ivas not till after fourfcore years of labours and of 
war J and after having made themfelves mafters 
of all the weftern coaft of that vaft region, that 
they ventured^ to double the Cape of Good Hope. 
The honour of clearing this formidable barrier 
was rcfervcd to Vafco de Gama, in ' 1497, who 
at length reached the coaft of Malabar, where 
all the treafures of the moft fertile countries of 
Afia were to be circulated. This was the fcene 
on which the Portugueze difplayed all their con** 
quefts. ^ 

While this nation made itfelf matter of the 
articles of trade, the Spaniards fcized upon that 
which purchafes them, the mines of gold and 
filver. Thefe metals became not only a ftandard 
to regulate the. value, but alfo the objeft of com- 
merce. In this double ufe they foon engrofled all 
the reft. All nations were in want of them to 
facilitate the exchange of their commodities, and 
obtain the conveniencies they ftood in need pf. 
The luxury and the circulation of money in the 
fouth of Europe, changed the nature as well as 
the direftion of commerce, at the fame time that 
it extended it's bounds. 

In the mean while, the two nations that had 
fubdued the Eaft and Weft Indies, neglefled arts 
and agriculture. They imagined every thing was to 
be obtained by gold, without confidering that it 
is labour alone that procures it : they were con- 
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vincedy th^wgh latf, and . at their oyn expence| 
that the induftry which they Jaft, wa? ii^orc vjilur 
able than the ricl;ips they acqvirpd i and the Pp^ch 
taught them this feycr^ leffpn. 

The 3paniard3, and the iPortuguezc, though 
ponfe/Ted of ^1 the ^gold in the world, remained 
or became poor; the pu;ch prefendy acquirecjL 
riches, without either lands or mines. As fooa 
as tjhpfr intrepid republicans ha4 taJcen refuge ip 
the m.idft of the feas, with Liberty their tutelary, 
(divinity, they perceived that their moraflfc^ 
]if70uld never be any thing rpore th^n the feat of 
their h^itation, and that they ihould be obliged 
to feek refources ^nd Ixibfiftanqe elfewhere. 
They caft their eyes over t-he globe, and faid 
to themfelvcs: "The whole Wprld is pur do- 
♦* main 5 we will enjoy it by npigatipn and cooi* 
f^ merce. The revolutions which (hajl happen 
f^ upon this imm^nftj j^nd perpetually agitate^ 
" fcene, will never be concealed from our know- 
" lege. Indolence and aftivity, fl^very and in- 
" dependence, barbarifm and civilization, opu* 
*' lence and poverty, culture and induftry, pur- 
f chafes ^nd fales, the yices and the virtues of 
" men ; we will turn them all to our advantase, 
f5 We will encourage the labours of the nations^^ 
«f or we will impede their profperityi we wilj 
«' urge them on to war, or we will endeavour tq 
•f reftore tranquillity among them, as it may be 
f« moft fuitablc to our own interefts/* 

Till that period, Flanders had been the cen- 
ter of communication between the North and the 
@QUth pf Europe? The ^nitcd Provinces of 

Holland^ 
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Holland* which had detac{)ed themielves from 
it, in order to belong only to themftlvcs^ took 
^t*s place, and {jecaiXie, in their ' tun>j the ftaplc 
pf all the powers which iia4 more pr lefs ex- 
.changes, to ,m^ke* 

, TuE ambition of the new repvfblic was linrvited 
.10 thi^ fird: advantage. After having draw'a 
into it's ports the produxSlioxis qf other countries^ 
it's navigators went therafelves in qucftofthcm. 
Holland foon became an immenfe magazine^ 
where 'all . the projdudioas of the fcveral ciioiatcs 
were colkded i and this union of fo ntany inir 
portant objccSs incneafed continually,, in fwropor^ 
tion as the wants of the people were multipliedj 
with the means of fatisfying them. One merr 
icbandize attracted another. The commodities oi 
the Old World invited thofc of the New. Ont 
purchafer brought another 5 and the trei^fures al- 
ready acquired, became ^> <:ert?un method of ac- 
quiring more. 

Every circumftancc was favourable to the rife 
and progrefs of the commerce of this republic. 
It's po&tion oa the borders of th^s fea^ at the 
mouths of fevcral great rivers j it's proximity ta 
•the moft fertile or beft cultivated lands of Eu- 
rope; it's natural connedions with England an4 
Germany, which defended it againft France; 
the little extent and fertility of it's own foil, 
which obliged the inhabitants to become fiiher- 
fnen, failors, brokers, bankers, CiirriersJ, an4 
connriuffaries ; in a word, to endeavour to live by 
induflry for want of territory. Moral caufes con- 
triibutedi with thofe of the climate and the foil, to 
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eflablifli and advance it's profpcrity. The liberty 
of it*s government, which opened an afylum to 
all ftrangers diffatisfied with their own ; the free- 
dom of it's religion, which permitted a public and 
quiet profelfion of all other modes of worfhipi 
that is to fay, the agreement of the voice of na- 
ture with that of confcience, of interefts with 
duty; in a word, that toleration, ^ that univerfal 
religion of all equitable and enlightened minds, 
friends to heaven and earth ; to God, as to their 
father; to men, as to their brethren. Finally, 
this comipercial republic found out the fecret of 
availing itfelf of all events, and of making even 
the calamities and vices of other nations concur 
iii advancing it's felicity. It turned to it's own 
advantage the civil wars which fanaticifm had 
raifed among people of a reftlcfs fpirit, or which 
patriotifm had excited among a free people ; it 
profited by the indolence and ignorance which 
bigotry fupported among two nations who were 
under the influence of the imagination. 

This fpirit of induflry in Holland, with which 
was intermixed a confiderable fhare of that politi- 
cal art which fows the feeds of je^loufy ^nd dif« 
cord among the nations, at length excited the at- 
tention of other powers. The Englifh were the 
ftrft to perceive that traffic rpight be carried on 
without the interpofition of the Dutch. England, 
where the incroachments of defpotifm had given 
birth to liberty, becaufe they were antecedent to 
corruption and effeminacy, was defirous of obtain- 
ing riches by labour, which is their antidote. 

The Engliih firft conGdered compere^ as the 

proper 
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proper fcience and fupport of an enlightened, 
powerful, and even a virtuous people. They 
confidercd it rather as an improvement of induftrjr 
than an acquifition of enjoyments : rather as an 
encouragement and a fource of activity in favour 
of population, than as a promoter of luxury and 
magnificence, for the purpofe of parade. In- 
vited to trade by their fituation, this became the 
Spirit of their government, and the means of their 
ambition. All their fchcmes tended to this great 
objed. In other monarchies, trade is carried on 
by the people j in this .happy conftitution by the 
ftate, or the whole nation :^ fhe carries it on indeed 
with a conftant defire of dominion, which implies 
that of enflaving other people, but by mea^ns, at 
leaft, which conftitute the happinefs of the world 
before it is fubdued. By war, the conqueror is 
little happier than the conquered j becaufe inju- 
ries and mafTacres are their mutual objefl : but 
by commerce, the conquering people neceflarily 
introduce induftry into the country, 'which they 
would not have fubdued if it had been already 
induftrious, or in which they would not maintain 
themfel ves, if they had not brought induftry in along 
with them. Upon thefe principles England had 
founded her commerce and her empire, and mu- 
tually and alternately extended one by the other. 

The French, fituated under as favourable a Iky, 
and upon as happy a foil, have, for a long time, 
flattered themfelves with the idea that they had 
much to give to other nations, without being un- 
der a neceflity of afking fcarce any return. But 
Colbert was feofible that in the ferment Europe 
2 was 
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^ XIX ^ ^^ ^ 4t that time, there would be an evidcpf: 
advi^ntage for the culture and produftions Qf ^ 
.country that Ihould cniploy thofe of the who}e 
worldj. He opened oianpfafturcs for all the arts. 
The woollens, fUks, dyes, embroideries, the gold 
and Tilver ftufis.; all acquired, in.the eftablifh- 
ments the operatipnjs of .which lie diredled, a de*- 
^ree of perfeftion, which the other manufaftures 
could not attain, . To increafe the utility of tbefr 
arts, it was necefifary to poflTefs the materials f(>r 
^hem. The culture of them was encouraged ac- 
cording to the diverfity of climates and territory. 
Some of them w^re required even of the pro- 
vinces of the kingdom i and the reft from the 
x:olonies which chance had given it in the New 
World, as well as from all the navigators who 
had for a century paft infefted the fcas with their 
robberies. The nation mud then ncccflarily have 
mgde a double profit upon the materials and the 
workmanship of the manufaclures. The Frendi 
purfued, for a long time, this j^ecarious an^ 
temporary objed of commerce, with an aftivjty 
and fpirit of emulation which^muJft have made 
them greatly furpafs their rivals 5 and they ftill 
enjoy that fupcriority over other inationSji in ali 
thofe arts of luxury and ornament which procure 
-riches to induftry, 

Th£ natural volatility of the national charader, 
and it's propenfity to triflijag purfuits, Jiath 
brought treafures to the ftate, by tht Cafte that 
has fortunately prevailed for it's fafixions^ Like 
to that light and delicate fex, which teaches and 
inrpires u* wjth ^ tafte for drefs, the French reign 
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%n all courtSj ancj in all regions, rcfpcfting eveny ' ^^ ^ 

jthing that concerns ornament or magnificence, 

jind tljeir ^t pf pleafiog is one of the royfteriou^ 

fources of tiieir fortune aad power. Other nfi- 

tians haye fubducd the world by thofe fimple ari4 

X^ufklc manners, w.hich conftitute the virtues that 

are fit fpr lyari to them it was given to reign over 

it by their vices. Their empire will continue, 

till being degraded and cnflavcd by .their maftejs, 

by exertions of authority equally arbitrary ^nd 

unlimited, they will become contemptible in 

their own eyes. Then they will lofe, with their 

confidence in themfelve?, that induttry, which i$. 

one pf the fourcjes of their opulence and of the 

(prings of their aftiyity. 

Germany, which hath only a few ports, and thofe 
t)ad ones, hath been. obliged to behold, with an in- 
different or a jealous eye, it*s ainbitio.us neighbours 
enriching themfclves with the fpoils of the fea, 
and of the Eaft and the Weft Indies. It's in- 
duftry hath been reftrained even upon it*s fron- 
tiers, which were perpetually ravaged by deftrucr 
tive wars, and as far as into the interior part of 
it's provinces, by the nature of it's conftitution, 
which is Angularly complicated. iV great deal of 
time, extenfiveknowjege, and confiderable efforts, 
would be rcquifite, to eftabli(h a commerce of any 
importancp in a region where every thing feemed 
i^nfavourable to it. This period, however, i^ 
now at h^nd. Flax and Ijiemp are already induf- 
t;-iouQy cultivated, and appear under agreeable 
forms. Wool and cotton are wrought with Ikill ^ 
and Qthpr manufacElur^s are begun or improved, 

■■•• ■ • If, 
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^ XIX ^ '^* ^^ ^^^ laborious and fteady chara^ler of the in- 
habitants induces us to hope,theempirelhould ever 
attain to the advantage of paying, with it^s own 
produftions and manufiaftures, for thofe which it is 
obliged to provide itfelf with from other nations ; 
and to preferve within itfelf the metals which are 
cxtrafted from it's mines, it will foon become 
one of the mod opulent countries of Europe. 

It would be abfurd to announce fo brilliant a 
dcftiny to the northern nations, although com- 
merce hath alfo begun to meliorate their con- 
dition. The iron of their rude climate, which 
formerly ferved only for their mutual deftruftion^ 
hath been turned to ufes beneficial to mankind, 
and part of that which they ufcd to deliver in it*s 
rough ftate, is never fold at prefent till after it 
hath been wrought. They have found a mart 
for their naval ftores at a higher price than they 
were formerly fold for, before navigation had 
acquired that prodigious extenfion which afto- 
nifhes us. If fome of thefe people indolently wait 
for purchafers in their harbours, others carry out 
their productions themfelves into foreign ports, 
and this aftivity extends their ideas, their tranf* 
adtions, and their advantages. 

This new principle of the moral world, hath 
infinuated itfelf by degrees, till it is become, as 
it were, neceffary to the formation and exiftence 
of political bodies. The tafte for luxury and 
conveniences hath produced the love of labour, 
which at prefent conftitutes the chief ftrength of 
a ftate. The fedentary occupations of the me- 
chanic arts indeed, render mfen more liable to be 

aflFeaed 
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9iffc6ted by the injuries of the feafbns^ lefs fit to 
be cxpofcd to the open air whicji is the firfl: nu- 
tcitive principle of life. But ftill^ it is better that 
the human race fhould be enervated under the 
roofs of the workfhops^ than inured to hardihips 
under tents ^ becaufe war deftroys^ while coov^ 
merce, on the contrary, gives new life to every 
thing. B^ this ufeful revolution in manners, the 
general maxims of politics have altered the face 
of £urope. It is no, longer a people immerfed 
in poverty that becomes formidable to a rich na- 
tion. Power is at prefent an attendant on richcsy 
becaufe they are no longer the fruit of conqueftj 
but the produce of conftant labour^ and of a life 
Ipent in perpetual employment. Gold and filver 
corrupt only tbofe indolent minds which indulge 
in the delights of luxury^ upon that ftage of in-* 
trigue and mean nefs, that is called greatnefs. 
But thefe metals employ the hands and arms of 
the people; they excite afpirit of agriculture in 
the fields i of navigation in the maritime cities i 
and in the center of the date they lead to the, 
manufafturing of arms, clothing, furniture, and 
the conftrudion of buildings. A fpirit of emu- 
lation exills between man and nature : they arc 
perpetually improving each other. The people 
are formed and fafhioned by the arts they profefsr 
If there be fome occupations which foften and 
degrade the human race, there are others by 
which it is hardened and repaired. If it be true 
that art renders them unnatural, they do, not, at 
leaft, propagate in order to dcftroy themfelves^ 
as among the barbarous nations in heroic times. 

It 
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' tS * '^ *^ certainly an eafy, as well as 2t captivating^ 
fiibjeft; to defcribe the Romans with the finglc 
artof war> fubduing all the other arts, «11 othef 
Aations indolent or commercial, civilized or fa- 
♦age J breaking or defpifing thfc vafcs of Corinthy 
fnore happy with their Gods made of clay; thart 
'i^ith the golden ftatuicsof their worthlcfs em- 
perors. But it is a more pleafing,' and perhaps* 
a nobler fight, to behold all Europe peopled with 
laborious nations, who are continually failing 
found the globe, in order to cultivate and render 
it fit fof mankind j to fte them animate/ by the' 
enlivening breath of induftry, all the regcnerat-^ 
tng powers of nature j feck in the abyfs of the' 
ccea-n^ and in the bowels of rocks, for nevi^ means' 
6f ftibfiftence, or new enjoyments ; ff ir arid tzifi 
tp the earth with all the mechanic powers invent^ 
cd by genius J eftablifli betwten^ the two hfemi-** 
fpheres, by the happy improvements in the art of 
Navigation, a comnfiunication of flying bridges,^ 
as it were, that re-unite one continent to the 
bther; purfue all the tracks of the fun> overcome 
it's annual barriers, and pafs from the tropics to? 
fhe poles upon the wings of the wind j in a Wofrf 
ib fed tbem qpen all the ftreams of populatibn anrf 
pfleafure, in order to pour them upbn the face of 
the earth through a thoufand channels'. It is* 
ften,' perhaps, that the divinity comempltites his 
^ork with fatisfaftion, and docs' not rt^pent him- 
fclf of having made man. 

Such is the image of commerce; let us noV 
admire* the' genius of the merchant. The fame 
«ndcrftatiditig that Newton had to calculate the 

mocioA 
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/Motion of th« ftars, the merchant exerts in tracing ^ S.S ^ 
<He progrefs of the commercial people that fertilize 
the earth. His problems are the more difEcult to 
tefolVe, as the circumftanceTs of th^m are not taken 
from the immutable laws of nature,^ as thd fyftenis 
of the geometrician are ; but depend upon the ca- 
prices of men, and the uncertainty of a thoufanrf 
complicatefd events. That accurate fpirit of 
combination that Cromwell ^hd Richelieu mull? 
have had, the one to deftroy, the other to efta- 
blifli defpotic government, the merchant alfa 
»oflefli» and carries it further: for he rakes inf 
►oth worlds' at one view, and' dire(fbs hit opcra-^ 
tions' upon ai^ infinite variety 6f relative coiifi- 
derationsi whiich it is feldom given to the ffatefr 
man, or even to the philofbpher, to comprehend 
and cftimate. Nothing muft efcape him 5 hd 
mull forefee the influence of the feafons, upon 
the plenty^ the fcarrity, and the quality of pro- 
vifions ; upon the departure or return of his Ihips ; 
the influence of political affairs upon thofe of 
commerce; the changes which* war or peace muftf 
neceffarily occafion in the prices, and demands 
for merchandize, in the quantity and choice of 
provifioris, in the fl:ate of the cities and ports of 
the whole world ; he mufl: know the confequences 
that dn alliance of the two northern nations may 
have under the torrid zone; the progrefs; either 
towards aggrandizement or decay, of the feveral 
trading companies j the effcft that the fall* of 
any European power in India, may Have over 
Africa and America; the ftagrratJon -that may bd 
produced iii^ ccrtstn countries> by the blocking 

up 
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BOO K up of fomc channels of induftry; the reciprocal 
connection there is between mod branches of 
trade, and the mutual afliftances they lend by 
the temporary injuries they feem to infiiift upon 
each other J he muft know the proper time to be- 
gihj and when to ftop in every new undertaking : 
in a word, he muft be acquainted with the art of 
making all other nations tributary to his own, and 
of increafing his own fortune by increafing the 
profperity of his country j or rather he muft know 
how to enrich himfelf by extending thegener^pro- 
Q)erity of mankind. Such are the objects that the 
profeflion of the merchant engages him to attend 
to ; and ftill this is not the whole extent of them. 
Commerce is a fcience. which requires the 
knowlege of men ftill more than of things. It's 
difficulties arife lefs from the multiplicity of it's 
tranfadions than from the avidity of thofe who 
are engaged in them* It is therefore neceflfary 
to treat with them apparently as if we were con- 
vinced of their good faith, and at the fame time to 
take as many precautions as if they were deftitute 
of every principle. , 

Almost all men are honeft out of their own 
profeffion ; but there: are few who in the exercife' 
of it conform to the rules of fcrupulous probity. 
This vice, which prevaifs from the higheft to the 
loweft ranks, arifes from the great number of 
malverfations introduced by time and excufed by 
cuftom. Perfonal intereft and general ,habic 
conceal the crime and the meannefs of fuch pro- 
ceedings. / do no morej it is faid, Shan wbai 
$tbers do, and thus we accuftom ourfelves to com* 

mic 
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Itiit aftions which our confcicncc foon ccafcs to ^ ^ix. ^ 
reproach us with. 

These kinds of fraud do hot appear fo in th6 
cyesofthbfe who ihdulge themfelves in them* 
As they are common to all profeflions^ do they 
not reeipfdcally expiate each other i I take out of 
the purijs of thofe who deal with me^ what thofe 
whom I have dealt with have taken too much out 
of mine. Will it be required^ that a merchant^ a 
workman^ or any individual whatever^ fhould 
fuiFer the tacit and fecret oppreflions of all thofe 
to whom his daily wants oblige him to addrefs 
himfelf^ without ever feektng his indemnity from 
any one of them ? Since every thing is compen* 
fated by general injufticcj all will be as well.as if 
the moft rigid juftice prevailed. 

But can there be any kind of compenfation in 
thefe rapines of detail exercifed by one clafs of ci- 
tizens over all the reft, or in thofe exe^cifed by 
the latter over the former ? Are all profefllons in 
equal want of each other I Several of them, which 
are expofed to frauds inceflantly renewed, do 
they not moftly want opportunities of impofing 
in their turn ? Do not circumftances make an 
alteration fronl one day to another in the prbpor* 
tion th^ere is between theie impofitions ? Thefe 
obfervations will perhaps appear too trifling; let 
us therefore be allowed to dwell upon one more 
important reflcftion. Will any wife man think 
it to be a matter of indifference that iniquity 
(hould be pra6lifed with impunity, and almoft 
with univerfal confent, in all ftates ; that the body 
of a nation fhould be corrupt, and to a degree of 
Vol. VIII. O corruption 
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^ XIX. * corruption that knows neither reftraint nor bounds;^ 
and that there is a material difference between a 
dieft which hath the fanftion of cuftom and is 
daily repeated^ and any other poffible a£l of in-' 
juftice i 

The evil muft, however, be thonght irreme- 
diable, at leaft with refped to retail trades, fince 
the only fyftem of morality applicable to thofe 
who follow them, is comprized in thefe maxims: 
'* Endeavour not to be difhonoured in your pro- 
«* feflion. If you fell dearer than other people, 
*^ keep up at leaft the reputation of felling better 
^ merchandize. Gain as much as you can ; and 
•* efpecially avoid the having of two prices for 
*^ your goods. Make your fortune as fpeedily 
'^ as you can. If you fiiould not be ill-fpoken 
^ of, and (hould not forfeit your charader, all is 
^ well.'" Honefter principles might be fubfti- 
tu ted to thefe > but it would be in vain. The 
trifling daily profits, thofe niggardly favingsr 
which conftitute effcntial refources in fbme pro- 
feflions, lower and degrade the foul, and extin- 
guiih in it all fenfe of dignity, and nothing truly 
faudable can be either recommended to^ or ex- 
pefted from, a fpecies of tncn who have arrived to 
fuch a pitch of degradation. 

It is not the fame thing with thofe whofe fpc- 
culations embrace all the countries of the earth, 
whofe complicated operations connect the moft 
diftant nations, and by whofe means the whole 
univcrfc becomes one fingle family. Thefe rrien 
may have a noble idea of their profeffion, and it 
is almoft unneceOary to fay to moft of them. Be 

honed 
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noneft in your dealings J becaufe difhoncfty, while ^ ^j^ ^ 
it would bfc prejudicial to yourfelves, would alfo 
be injurious to your fellow-citizens, and afperfe 
the charddter of your nation. 

Do not abufe your credit ^ that is to fay, irt 
tafe of any unexpefted misfortune, let your own 
funds be able to replace thofe you have obtained 
from the confidence which your correfpohdents 
have fepofed in your knowlege, your talents, and 
your probity. In the midft of the fubverfion of 
your fortunes, Ibew yourfclves fimilar to thofe 
great trees which the thunder hath throw*n down, 
but which ftill prcferve all their appearance of 
majefty. 

You will miftruft yourfelves fo much the more, 
is you ard almoll always the only judges of your 
Own probity.^ ' 

I KNOW very well that you will be always re«* 
fpefted by the multitude as' long as you are 
wealthy ; but how will you appear in your own 
eyes ? If you Have no regard for your own efteem, 
heap up gold upon gold and be happy, if it be 
poflible Tor a man deftitute of morals to befo. 

You muft undoubtedly have retained, as you 
ought, fome religious principles* Remember, 
therefore, that a time will come when your con- 
fciehce will reproach you for riches diflioneftly 
acquired, and which you muft reftore, unlefs, 
like madmen, you fet at defiance a judge who 
b ready to call you to a rigid account of them. 

Sjerve' all nations; but whatever advantage 
may be offered to you from fpeculation, give it 
up, if it fliould be injurious to your own country* 

O 2 Let 
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^ XIX ^ ^^^ y^^^ ^^^^ ^^ facrcd. Be ruined if it be 
neccflary, rather than break it; and (hew that 
honour is more precious to you than gold. 

Do not embrace too many objedbs at oncc» 
Whatever ftrength of mind you may have, or how- 
ever extenfive your genius may be, remember 
that the common day of the labouring man con* 
fids of little more than fix hours, and that all 
aflfairs which may require a longer day, would 
be neceiTarily intruded to your fubaltern affiftants. 
A chaos would foon be formed around you, in 
diflfipating of which you might find yourfelf 
plunged from the fummit of proiperity, where 
you imagine yourfelf to be, to the bottomlefs pit 
of misfortune. 

I SHALL never ceafe to recommend order to 
you : without it, every thing becomes^ncertain. 
Nothing is done, or every thing is ill and haftily 
done. NegleA renders ^s^Hindertakings equally 
ruinous. 

Although there be perhaps not one govern- 
ment honed enough to induce an individual to 
affift it with )iis credit, neverthelefs I advife 
you to run the chance of it: but let not this 
afliftance exceed your own fortune. You may 
injure yourfelf for your country, but none but 
yourfelf. The love of one's country muft be 
fubordinate to the laws of honour and of juftice* 

Never put yourfelf under the neceffity of dif- 
playing your forrows and ydur defpair to a court, 
who will coolly allege to you the public neceffity, 
and will make you the (hameful offer of a fafe- 
condudt. Ic U in you that the foreigners and 
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the citizens have placed their confidence, and not ^ ^^^ ^ 
in the miniftry of a nation. It is in your hands 
that they have depofited their funds, and nothing 
can fcrecn you from their reproaches and from 
thofc of your confcie;ice, if you have one. 

Yo»j will be exceedingly prudent if you form 
no other enterprises, except thofe which may 
mifcarry, without afFefting your family or dif- 
turbing your own repofc. 

Be neither puiilanimoiis nor rafh. Pulilani- 
mity would keep you in a ftate of mediocrity, 
raihnels might deprive you in one day of the fruit 
of fcvcral years labour. 

There is no comparifon to be made between 
fortune and credit. Fortune without credit is of 
Kttle confequence. Credit without fortune is un- 
limited. As long as credit remains, ruin is not 
completed; but the leaft (hock to your credit 
may be followed by theworft of cataftrophes. I 
have know'n an inftance in which, at the end of 
twenty years, it had not yet been forgotten, that 
an opulent company had flopped payment for 
the fpace of four and twenty hours. 

The credit of a merchant is recovered with ftill 
greater difficulty, than the honour of a woman : 
Nothing but a kind of miracle can put a flop to 
an alarm which fpreads itfelf inftantaneoufly 
from one hemifphere of the globe to the other. 

The merchant ought not to be lefs jealous of 
his credit, than the military man of his honour. 

If you have any elevation of mind, you will 
rather choofe to ferve your fellow- citizens 
with lefs advantage, than foreigners at a lefs 

O 3 rifque. 
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■ 2r9 * rifque, with . lefs trouble, and with inorv 
profit. 

PaBFJSR an honeft to a more lucrative fpecK- 
lation. 

It hath been faid, that (he merchant^ the 
banker, and the fadtqr, being citizens of thq 
world by profeffion, were not citizens of any par* 
ticular country. Let fuch injurious difcourfe no 
longer be holden againft you. 

If, when you quit trade, you (hould only enjoy 
among your fellow^citizens that degree of confi-^ 
deration granted to confiderable riches, you will 
not have acquired every thing which you mighty 
have obtained from commerce. 

The contempt of riches is perhaps incompa- 
tible with the fpirit of commerce : but woe be tQ 
thofe in w^om that fpirit fbould exclude all fen« 
timents of honouf . 

I HAvi^ raifed an altar in my heart to four 
plafles of citizens : to the philofopher, whc^ 
ifearches after truth, who enlightens the nations> 
and who preaches, by his example, virtue to 
xneni to the ipagiftrate, who knows how to, 
maintain an equal balance of juftices to the mi- 
litary man, who defends his country s and to the 
honeft merchant, who enriches and honours it« 
The hufbandman, by whom we ar^ fed, will ex^i 
cufe me for having forgotten him. 

If the merchant doth not cqniider hioifelf 
among this diftinguiihed rank of citizens, he dothj 
not hold himfelf in fuSicient eAioution. He for- 
getS| that' in bis iporpiiig's Yfotk a few ftrokes of 
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fcis pen put the four quarters of the world jn t}^^ 
cion for their mutual happincfe. 

Suffer not yourfelyes to indulge any hkfc jea- 
loufy for the profperity of another. If you thwart 
his operations withput any motive, you are a ba^ 
man ^ and if you happen to difcover his opera* 
cionsy and appropriate theni to yourfelf, you. will 
have rofebed him. 

The influence of gold is as fata} to individuals 
as to natipns. If you do not take care, you will 
be intoxicate^ with it. You will be defirous of 
heaping wealth upon wealth, an^ you will be- 
come either avaricious Pr prodigal. If you be 
avaricious, you win be rigid, and the fencinf>enc 
of commiferation and benevolence will be extin- 
guilhed within you. If you be prodigal, after 
having wafted the prime of your life in acquiring 
riches, you will be reduced tcf indigence by exr 
travagant expences ; and if you fhpuld efcape thi$ 
piisfortune, yoi? will not efcape contempt. 

Open ibmetimcs your purfe to the unfortunate 
and induftrious map. 

If you wi(h to be honoured during your life^^ 
and after your death, confecrate 4 part of your 
fortune to fpme monument of public utility. Woe 
to your heirs, if they be difpleafcd at this ex- 
pence. 

REMEMBER, that when a man dies who hath 
nothing but his wealth to boaft of, he is. no lofs tp 
fpciety. 

The^b maxims, which we have allowed our* 
felves to recall to the memory of man, have' al* 

O 4 ways 
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' ^, ^ ^ ways been^ and will always be true. If ix (hould 
happen that they fhould appear problematical tQ 
fome of thofe perfons whole anions they are in- 
tended to regulate, the public authority muft be 
blamed for it. The rapacious and fervile trea^ 
fury encourage in all parts private injuftice, by 
the general afts of injuftice they are feen to com* 
mit. They opprefs commerce with the number** 
lefs impofts they lay upon it i they clq;rade the 
merchant, by the injurious fuipicions which they 
^e inceflantly throwing out agaipft his probity { 
they render, in fome meafure, fraqd n^ceflary, 
by the fatal invention of monopolies* 

Monopoly is the exclofive privilege of one 
citizen, over all others, to buy or to fell. At this 
definition every fenfible man will ftart, and fay ; 
Among citizens^ all equals, all ferving fociety^ 
all contributing to it's expences, in proportion to 
their means, how is it poflible that one of them 
ihould have a right, of which another. is legally 
deprived ? What matter, then, is this^ fo facred in 
it's nature, that any man whatever cannot acquire 
it, if he be in want of it i or difpofe of it, if it 
Ihpuld belong to him. 

If any one could pretend to this privilege, it 
would undoubtedly be the ibvereigq, Nevertbe<* 
lefs, he cannot do it, for he is nothing more thao 
the firfl: of the citizens. The body of the nation 
inay gratify him with it ; but then it is only an 
^d of deference, and not the confequence of 9 
prerogative, which would neceflarily be tyranni* 
(gl, If^ ther^fore^ the foyereign cannot arrogate 
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it to himfclf, much Icfs can he confer it upon an- ' J^^ ^ 
other. We cannot give away what is not our Ic* 
gitimate property. 

But ifj contrary to the nature of things, there 
(hould exift a people, having fome pretendpns to 
liberty, and where the chief hath ncverthcfs arro^ 
gated . to hintifclf, or conferred a monopoly on 
another, what hath been the confequence oif this 
infringement of general rights i Rebellion un-^ 
doubtedly* No s it ought to have been, although 
it I;ias pot. The rcafon of this is, that a fociety is 
an afiemblage of men, employed in different 
functions, having diffirri^nt interefts, jealous, pu« 
lilanimous, preferring the peaceable enjoyment 
of what is left them, to the ha.ving recourfe to 
arms in the defence of what is taken from them; 
living by the fide of e^cb other, and preflSng 
ypon each other^ without any concurrence, of in- 
clination ; it is becauie this unanimity, fo ufeful, 
if even it Ihould fubfift among thenni, would nei« 
ther give them the courage nor the ftrength they 
are in want of, and cpnfequently neither the hop^ 
of conquering, nor the rcfolution of pcrifliing t it 
is, becaufe they would fee for themfelves an im« 
minent danger in a fruitlefs attempt, while in 
fuccefs they would fee only advantages for their 
defcendantSj whom they have leis regard for 
than they have for themfelves. - - « » Sometimes, 
however, this circumftance hath happened. - « ^^ - 
Yes, but it was brought about by the eqchufiafm 
of fanati^ifm, 

But in whatever country monopoly may have 
tftkco pUcCj it bath produced nothing but de« 

v^ftatiofl« 
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■ $ix ^ vaftation. Exclufivc privileges have ruined the 
Old and the New World. There is no infant 
colony in the Njcw Hen^ifphere which hath not. 
been either weakened or deftroyed by it. In our 
hemifphere, there is no flourifliing country the 
fplendour of which it hath not extinguifhed ; nQ 
enterprize^ however brilliantj which it hath not ob« 
fcured ; no circumftance^ mor^c or lefs flattering, 
which it hath not turned to the gci^^ral detriment. 
But by what fatality |iath alt this happened ? 
It was not a fatality, but a necefTicy. It hath 
been done, becaufe it was neceflary it ihould be 
d<^e, and for tHis reafon : becaufe the pofieQbr 
of a privilege^ however powerful he may be, can 
never have either the credit or the refogrces of a 
whole nation : becaufe his n)onopoly not being 
{ible to laft for eyer^ he avails himfelf of it as faft 
^s he can, fees nothing but the prefent moment^^ 
^nd every thing which is beyond the term of 
his exclufive privilege is nothing to him; he 
choofes rather to be lefs rich without waitingj^ 
^han more rich by waiting. By an inftinA na^ 
tura| to inan> whoie enjoyments are founded 
upon injuftice^ tyranny, and vexation, he is per* 
petuaUy in dread of the iuppreflion of a privilege 
fatal to alL This has happened, becaufe his 
intereft is all to himfelf, and the intereft of the 
paticm is nothing to him ; it is becaufe, Sot ^ 
{mall- and momentary advantage, but for a cer- 
tain one, he icruples not to do a great and per- 
manent mifchief ; it is becaufe the exclufive pri* 
vikge, when it comes to the fpot where it is tQ 
|xe exerci&d, imnodAice^ ^^^ wiih it the tJrain of 

all 
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all perfecurions : it is^ becaufe by the fblly> the 
yague extent, or the extcnfion of the terms of hi$ 
grant, and by the power of hini who hath either 
granted or proteds it, he beconies mafter of ally 
interferes with every thing, he reftrains and dcr 
ilroys every thing -, he will annihilate a branch of 
induftry ufeful to all, in order to compel an* 
other branch, prejudicial to all but himfelf; he 
will pretend to command the foil, as he hath 
commanded the labours, and the ground muft 
ceafe producing what is proper to it, in order tq 
produce only what is fuitable to the monopoly^ 
or to become barren ; for he will prefer barren- 
nefs to a fertility which interferes with him, and 
ifcarcity which he does not feel, to plenty which 
might diminifh his profits : it is becaufe, accord- 
ing to the ijature of the thing of which he hath 
got the exclufive trade, if it be an article of 
primary neceffity, he will ftarve at once a whole 
country, or leave it quite bare 5 if it be not an 
article of priniary neceffity, he will foon be able,, 
by indirect means, to make it one, and he wilt 
ttill ftaryc, and leave quite bare the country;^ 
which he will cafily deprive of the means of ac- 
quiring this ajrticle : it is becaufe it is almoft 
poffible for him, who is the fole vender, to make 
himfclf, by contrivances as artful and deep as 
they are atrocious, the only buyer; and that 
then he w^ll put at pleafure the article he fells, at 
a very exorbitant price j and that which the peo- 
ple are obliged to fell to him, at a very low one. 
Then it is, that the feller, being difgufted of z^ 
branch of induftryj> of a culture and of a labour 
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■ $jv ^ which doth not bring him the equivalent of his 
cxpenccs, every thing goes to ruin, and the na* 
tion falls into mifery. 

The term of the excluGve privileges expires, 
and the pofleflbr of it retires opulent; but the 
opulence of a fingle man, raifed upon the ruin of 
the multitude, is a great evil, and therefore why 
hath it not been obviated ? Wherefore is it not 
oppofed ? From the prejudice, as cruel as it is 
aifurdf that it is a matter of indifference to the 
ftate, whether wealth be in the purfe of one man, 
or of another -, whether it be confined to one man, 
or diflributed among feveral. Abfurd, becaufe in 
all cafes, and efpecially in thofe of great necef* 
fity, the fovereign addreifes himfelf to the nation ; 
that is, to a great number of men, who pofTefs 
fcarce any thing, and whofe ruin is completed by 
the little that is taken from them $ and to a very 
fmall number of men, who pofTcfs a great deal, 
and who ^ive a little, or indeed who never give 
in proportion to what they pofTcfs ; and whofe 
contribution, if even it were upon a level witlv 
their wealth, would never yield the hundredth 
part of what might have been obtained, without 
cxaAion, and without murmur, from a nume- 
rous fet of people in eafy circumflanccs. Cruel^ 
becaufe, with equal advantages, it would be an 
aft of inhumanity to compel the multitude to 
want and to iuffer. 

But is the exclufive privilege gratuitoufly 
granted ? Sometimes ; and it is then a mark of 
acknowlegement either for great ferviccs, of for a 
long train of mean fervilities, or the refult of the 
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intrigues of a feries of fubalterns^ bought and 
fold ', one irxtrcmity of which feries comes from 
the lowed claiTes of fociety, while the other is 
contiguous to the throne; and that is what is 
called prote£tion. When fold, it is never for it's 
full value, and that for feveral reafons. It is im« 
poflible that the price paid for it can compenfatc 
for the ravages it occafions. It's value cannot 
yet be know'n, neither by the chief of the nation^ 
who knows nothing, nor by his reprefentativej 
who is often as ill informed, befide that he is. 
fometim^s a traitor to his. mafter and to his coun* 
try i nor even by the pur'chafcr himfelf, who al- 
ways calculates his acquifition by the rate of it's 
leaft produce, la a word, thefe fhameful bar- . 
gains being nioftly made in times of crifis, the 
adminiftration accepts a fum little proportioned 
to the value of the thing, but advanced in the 
moment of urgent neceflity, or, what is more 
common, of urgent caprice. 

Lastly, let us examine what is the refult o£ 
thefe iponopolies repeated, and of the difafters 
which attend them ; the ruin of the ftate, and. 
the contempt of public faith. After thefe a£ls of 
infidelity, which cannot be mentioned withotur 
exciting a blufh, the nation is plugged into defo« 
lation. In the midft of feveral millions of unfor->> 
tunate wretches, there arifes the proud head of 
fome extortioners, gorged with riches, and infult- 
ing over the mifery of all. The empire enervated^ 
totters for fome time on the borders of the abyfs 
into which it falls, amongfl: the acclamations of 
contempt and ridicule from it's neighbours i ua* 
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* tsx ^ ^^""^ heaven Ihould raife up a favioyr in it's favour^ 
whom it always expefts^ but who doth not: always 
arrive, or who /is foon difguftcd by the general 
perfecution he experiences from thofe villains of 
whom he is the terror. 

The obftacles with which the feveral govern- 
ments clog the trade which their fubjefts either 
carry on, or ought to carry on, among them- 
felves, are dill much more multiplied in that trade 
which is carried on between one flate and the red. 
This jealoufy of the powers, which is almoft of 
modern date, might be taken for a fecrct confpi- 
racy to ruin each other, without advantage to 
any one of them. 

Those who govern the people, exert the fame 
ikill in guarding againft the induflry of the nz^. 
tions, as in prefcrving themfelves from the arti- 
fices of the intriguing men by whom they arc 
furrounded. Ads of violence and reciprocal en* 
mity univerfally prevail in all parts. Some igno- 
rant, mean, and corrupt men, have filled Eu- 
rope, and the whole World, with a multitudie of' 
unbearable reftraihts. Which have been more and 
more extended. Centinels and obftacles are placed 
in every part of the fca and of the land. The tra- 
'Tellcr enjoys no repofe, the merchant no pro-* 
perty ; both are equally expofed to all the fnarea 
of an infidious legiflation, that giws rrfe to' crimes 
by it's prohibitions, and to penalties by crimes. 
Men become cul^Wc without knowing it, or" 
Without defignj arb'*arreftedi plundered, aiVrf 
i^x^d, Vithout having any thing to reproiclr 
themfelves with. Such is the ftatc of cortimcrcc 
6 in 
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ih time of peace. But what fhall we Tay of com* ^ xix.^ 

mercial wars ? - 

It is nacurs^l enotigh for a people^ pent up in 
the icy regions of the norths to dig. out iron from 
the bowels of the earth that rcfufcs therti fubfift- 
ence ; and to req> the harveft of another nation 
by force of arms : hunger^ which is retrained by 
no laws> cannot violate anyj.and fe^ms to plead an 
cxcufe for thefe.hbftilities. TVIenmufl: neceffarily 
live by plunder, when they have no corn. But 
when a nation enjoys the privilege of an extenfive 
commerce, and can fupply feveral other ftatcs: 
from it's fupcrfluity i what motive can induce it 
to declare war againft other induftrious nations ; 
to ob(lru£t their navigation and their kbours ; in 
a word, to forbid them to live, on pain of death ? 
Why does it arrogate to itfelf an cxcluBve branch 
of tride, ^a right of ;ftfhing and 6f navigation, as 
if it were a miatter of propeity, and as if the fea 
were tef b^ divided ihto acres as well ais the land ? 
The nvotites of fuch wars are eafily difcdrered i 
we kfie^ that the jealoufy of comnoerce is mdfihing 
more than a jealoufy of poWer. But; have any^ 
peopk a right to obftrud a wock they canivoe' 
execute them&lves,. and to condemn anotfacs na*' 
tion to indolence, becaufe they tkcmfelres cb(&o&> 
to be entirely givca up to it ? 

How unnatural and co^tradtdiory an^«x|^<tffidtv 
is a war of commence! Commerce is the feufce 
and means of Arbfifterice ; war of d«ftfu^ion« 
Commerce may, poffibly, give rifir to war^ audi 
aontinue its but ^it puts a Hop to every branck 
of comiinerce* Whatever adv^iicage o»e nattoa 

may 
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majr derive from another in crade^ becomes a m6^ 
tive of induftry and emulation to both t in war^ 
on the contrary, the injury aQFefts both i for plun-» 
der> fire, and fword, can neither improve lands^ 
nor enrich mankind. The wars of commerce are 
fo much the nK>re fatal, as by the prefent fupcrio-* 
rity of the maritime powers over thofe of the con«^ 
tinent, and of Europe over the three other parts 
of the world, the conflagration becomes general j 
and that the diiTentions of two maritime powers 
excite the fpirit of difcord among all their allies, 
and occafion inaftivity even among the neutral 
powers. 

Coasts and feas ftained with blood, and co* 
vered with dead bodies ; the horrors of war ex* 
tending from pole to pole, between Africa, Afia, 
and America, as well throughout the fea that fe- 
parates us from the New World, as throughout 
the vaft extent of the Pacific Ocean : fuch has 
been the ipeftacle exhibited in the two laft wars, 
in which all the powers of Europe have been 
alternately fliaken, or have diftinguiffaed them-* 
felves by fome remarkable exertion. In the mean 
while, the earth was depopulated, and commerce 
did not fupply the lofles it had fuftainedi the 
lands were exhaufted by taxes, and the channels 
of navigation did not aflift the progrefs of agri- 
culture. The loans of the ftate previoufly ruined 
the fortunes of the citizens by ufurious profits, 
the forerunners of bankruptcy. Even thofe 
powers that were viftorious, opprcffed by the 
conquefts they had made, and having acquired a 
greater extent of land than they could keep or 
5 cultivate. 
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cultivate, were involved in the ruin of their cne- ^ xix. ^ 
nriies. The neutral powers, who were defirous of 
enriching themlelves in peace, in the midft of this 
commotion, were expofcd, and tamely fubmitted 
to infults more difgraceful than the defeats of an 
open war. ' / 

The fpirit of difcofd had been transferred from 
the fovereigns to the people. The citizens of the 
feveral dates took up armf'. reciprocally to plun- 
der each other. Nothing was feen but merchant- 
men changed into priyateers: thofe by whom 
they were commanded were not urged by necef- 
fity.to follow this employment; fome of them 
had fortunes, and the others might have received 
advantageous falaries from all fides. An inordi- 
nate paffion for plunder was the only ftimulus 
they had to this depravity. When they met with 
a peaceful merchantman, they were feized with a 
, ferocious joy, which manlfefted itfelf in'the moft 
lively tranfports : they were cruel, and homi- 
cides. An enemy more fortunate, ftronger, or 
bolder, might, in their turn, deprive them of their 
prey, their liberty, and their life. But the afpeft 
of a danger fo common did not diminilh cither 
their avarice or their rage. This fpecies of frenzy 
was not new. It had been know'n in the mod 
diftant ages, and had been perpetuated from one 
century to another. Man, at all times, though not 
urged by the unconquerable ftimulus of hunger, 
hath fought to devour man. The calamity, however, 
which W6 here deplore, had never arifen to thatpitch 
at which we have feen it. The adtivity of piracy 
hath increaftd in proportion as the feas have fur- 
VoL.Vm; P niOied 
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nifhed it with more means to fatisfy it's avidityi 
and it*s turbulent fpirit. 

Will nations, then, never be convinced of the 
neceflity of putting an end to thefe a£ls of bar- 
barifm ? Would not a rcftraint which fhould 
check their progrcfsj prove a eircumftancc of 
evident utility ? Wherefore mud the produftions 
of the two worlds be cither fwallowed up in 
the abyfs of the ocean, together with the vef- 
fels which convey themj or become the prey 
of the vices and debauchery of a few vaga- 
bonds, dcftitute of morals and of principles ? 
Will this infatuation continue much longer, or 
will the adminiftrators of empires at length open 
their eyes to the light ? Should they one day be 
made acquainted with their true interefts, with 
the elTential interefts of the focieties at the head of 
which they are placed, they will not limit their 
policy to the clearing of the feas from pirates^ 
but they will extend it fo far, as to leave a free 
intercourfc to the connexions fubfifting between 
their refpeftive fubjefts, during thofe murderous 
and deftrudlive hoftilities which frequently harafs 
and ravage the globe. 

They arc fortunately pafled thofe deplorable 
times, when the nations fought for their mutual 
annihilation. The troubles which at pr^fcnt di- 
vide Europe, have not fo fatal an aim* It is 
feldom that any other objeft is propofed, than t'he 
reparation of fome injuftice, or the maintenance 
of a certain equilibrium between empires. The 
belligerent powers will' undoubtedly endeavour 
to annoy and to weaken each other, as much 
'2 . ' as 
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a3 t)0lfiblc : but if rfone oF them could do more * ^j^ ^ 
mifchicf than thcy> fufFcredi would it not be ge- 
nerally ufeful to put a flop to thefe calamities ? 
This is what conftantly happens^ when war. fiif- 
jpends the operations of commercci 

Then one (late rejefts the produdliohs and the 
induftry of the adverfe ftate^ which^ in it's turnj 
rejects her produftions and her Induftry* This 
is, on both fides, a diminution of labour, of pro-* 
fit, and of enjoyments. The interference of neu- 
tral powers^ in thofe circumftances, is not fo fa- 
vourable as we are perhaps accuftomed to confidet 
4t. Befide that their agency muft necefTarily be very 
cxpenfive, they endeavour to raife themfelves 
upon the ruin of thofe whom they feem to fervc* 
Whatever their foil dnd their manufadures can 
furnifh, is fubftituted, as much as polTible, to the 
produftions of the foil and manufaftures of tht 
atmcd powers^ which frequently do not recover 
at the peace, what the hoftilities had made them 
loki 1% will therefore .be always confiftcnt with 
the intcrefls of the nations which make wai* 
againft each other, to :CQ(ltinue, without reftraint^ 
the exchanges they i^arried on before' their 
difTentions. 

All truths hold by leach other* Let this truth, 
the importance of which we have cftabliflied, 
direft the conduft of governments, and we fhall 
foon fee thofe innumerable barriers, which even 
'intimes of the moft profound tranquillity, fe- 
parate the nations, Whatever may be the affini- 
ties which nature or chance hath created between 
Ijhem, will exift no 5rtcre. 

Pa The 
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The moft fanguinary difputes were formcrif 
no more than tranfienc cxploQons> after which, 
each people repofed upon their arms, either de- 
feated or triumphant. Peace, at that time, was 
peace ; but, at prefent, it is nothing more than a 
tacit war. Every (late rcjefts foreign produc- 
tions, cither by prohibitions, or by reftraints 
often equivalent to prohibitions. Every ftate 
refufes it's own, upon fuch equitable terms which 
might make them be fought after, or extend their 
confumption. The defire of mutually annoying 
each other, is extended from one pole to the 
other. In vain bath nature regulated, that, un- 
der her wife laws, every country fliould be opu- 
lent, powerful, and happy, fiom the wealth, the 
povVer, and the felicity of the reft. They have, 
unanimoufly as it were, difturbed this plan ofuni- 
verfal benevolence, to the detriment of them alU 
Their ambition hath led them to infulate them- 
felves; and this folitary fituation hath made them 
defirous of an exclufive profperity. Evil for evil 
hath then been returned. Artifices have been 
oppofed to artifices, '^rofcriptions to profcrip- 
tions, and fraud to frauds Nations have become 
enervated, in attempting to enervate the rival 
powers i and it was impofllble that it fliould be 
otherwife. The connexions of commerce arc all 
very clofe. One of it's branches cannot expe- 
rience any oppofition, without the others being 
fenfible of it. Commerce connects people and 
fortunes together, and eftablilhes the intercourfe 
of exchanges. It is one entire whole, the fcveral 
parts of which, attraft, fugport, and balance each 

other* 
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Other. It refcmbles the human body, all the 
parts of which are afteded, when one of them 
doth not fulfil the funftions that were deftined 
to it. 

Would you wifn to put an end to the calami- 
ties which ill-contrived plans have brought upon, 
the whole earth, you muft pull down the fatal 
walls with which they have encompafTcd them- 
felves. You muft reftore that happv fraternity 
which conftituted the delight of the firft ages. 
Let the peoplcj, in whatever country fate may 
have placed them, to whatever government they 
may be fubje<5t, whatever religion they may pro- 
fc{sy communicate as freely with each other, as 
the inhabitants of a hamlet v;5th thofe of a neigh- 
bouring onci with thofe of the moll contiguous 
town, and with all thofe of the fame empire ^ that 
is to fay, free from duties, formalities, or predi- 
Icftions. 

Then, but not before, the earth will be filled 
with produftions, and thofe of an exquifite qua- 
lity. The frenzy of impofitions and prohibi- 
tions hath reduced e^ch ftate to cultivate commo- 
dities, which it's foil and it's climate rejefied, and 
which were never cither of good quality, or plen- 
tiful. The labours will be direfted to another 
channel. When the earth can fatisfy it's wants in 
a more pleafant way, and at a cheaper rate, it will 
turn all it's adivity to objefts for which nature 
had deftined it; and which being. fuch as they 
fhould be, will find an advantageous mart in 
thofe places even where an enlightened fyftem of 
. ^ , ^ P 3 ceconomy 
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• XIX ^ oeconomy fliall have determined the people to> 
rcjcdt them, 

Then;^ but not beforeji all nations will attain 
to that degree of profpcrity, to which they are 
allowed to afpirc : they will enjoy both their own 
riches, and th^ riches of other nations. The 
people who had till then had fome fncccfs in 
trade, have hitherto imagined th^t their rieigh- 
bours could only make their own trade flourifh ^ 
at the cxpence of their's. This prcfumption had 
made them behold with an anxious and fufpicious 
eye, the efforts that were made to improve their 
fituationi and had excited them to interrupt, by the 
manoeuvres of an ^ftive and unjuft cupidity, la-? 
hours, the conf^quences of which they dreaded^ 
They will alter their conduift, when they fhaU have 
underftood, that the natural and moral ot-der of 
things is fubverted by the prefent fta^e of them ^ 
that the idlenefs of one country is hurtful to all 
the reft, either becaufe it condemns, them to. 
more labour, or becaufe it deprives them of Ibme 
enjoyments; that foreign induftry, far from con-r 
fining their's, will extend it ; that the more be- 
nefits Ihall be multiplied around them, the rnpre 
eafy it will be for them to extend their conveni- 
cnci?s^ and their exchanges ; that their barvefta^. 
^nd their manufaftyres muft neceffarily fall tQ 
ruin, if the marts, and their returns, are to be 
deficient; that ftates, as well as. individuals, have 
a vifible intereft, habitually, to fell at tbc highcft 
price poffible, and to purchafe at the higheft 
price poffible i and that this double advantage 
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can be found only in the grcateft poITible compe- ® ^^^ ^ 
tition, and in the greateft affluence, between the 
fellers and the purchafers. This is the intereft 
of every government, and it is therefore the inte- 
reft of all of them. 

Let it not be faid, that, in the fyftem of a ge- 
neral and illimited liberty, fome people would 
acquire a too determined afcend^nt pver the reft. 
The new plans will not deprive any ftate qf it's 
foil, or of it's genius. Whatever advantages pach 
may have h^d in times of prohibition, it will pre- 
fcrve under the guidance of better principles, 
Jt's utility will even increafe confiderably, be- 
caufe it's neighbours, enjoying more wealth, will 
more and more extend it's confumptions. 

If there exifted a country which might be 
allowed to hayc fomc diflikc to the abolition of 
the prohibitive government, it undoubtedly would 
be that which improvident nature hath con- 
demned to an eternal poverty. Accuftomed to 
rejed, by fumptuary laws, the delights of more 
fortunate countries, they might be apprehenfive 
that a communication entirely free, with them, 
might fubvert their maxims, corrupt their morals, 
and pave the way for their ruin. Thefe alarms 
would be ill-founded, Except, perhaps, a few 
moments of illufion ; every nation would regulate 
their wants by their abilities. 

Happy, then, and infinitely happy, will be that 
po\ver, which (hall be the firft to difencumber 
itfelf of the reftraints, the taxes, and the prohi- 
bitions, which in ^1} p^rts opprefs and ftop the 
pr9grefs of commerce* iVttr^fted by the liberty, 

P 4 the 
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^ xjx ^ ^^^ facility, the fafcty, and the multiplicity of 
u.-^- m^ exchanges; the fhips, the produftions, the com- 
modities, and the merchants of all countries, will 
' crowd into their ports. The caufes of fo fplendid 
a profperity will foon be underftood i and the na- 
tions renouncing their ancient errors, and their 
dellruftive prejudices, will haften to adopt prin- 
ciples fo fertile in favourable events. The revo- 
lution will become general. Clouds will be dif- 
pelled in all parts s a ferene fky will fhine over the 
face of the whole globe, and nature will refume 
the reins of the world. Then, or never, will that 
iiniveirfal peace arife, which a warlike, but hu- 
mane monarch did not think to be a chimerical 
idea. If fo dcfirable and fo little expefted a 
benefit (hould not iffue from this new order of 
things, from this great unfolding of reafon, at 
leaft the general felicity of men will be cfta- 
blifhed upon a more folid bafis. 
Agriculture. COMMERCE, which naturally arifes from agri- 
culture, returns to it by it's bent, and by it's 
circulation. Thus it is that the rivers return to 
the fca, which has produced them, by the exha- 
lations of it's waters into vapours, and by the 
fall of thofe vapours into waters. The flow of 
gold brought by the circulation and confumptipn 
of the fruits of the earth, returns, at length, into 
the fields, there to produce all the neceflaries of 
life, and thp materials of commerce. If the lands 
be not cultivated, all commerce is precarious; 
becaufe it is deprived of it's original fupplies, 
which are the productions of nature. Nations 
, that are only maritime, or commercial, cnjoy> 

it 
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IX is true, the fruits of commerce j but the tree ^ %2 ^ 
of it belongs to thofe people who cultivate it. 
Agriculture is therefore the firft and real opulence 
6f a (late. 

These benefits were not enjoyed in the infancy 
of the World, The firft inhabitants of the globe 
relied only upon chance, and upon their dexterity, 
for procuring to themfelves an uncertain fubfift- 
ence. They wandered fronn one region to ano* 
ther. Inceflantly abforbed in the ideas of want 
or fear, they reciprocally fled from, or deftroyed, 
each other. The earth was ftirred up, and the 
mileries of a vagabond life were alleviated. la 
proportion as agriculture was extended, mankind 
were multiplied w'ith the means of fubfiftencc. 
Nations, and even great ones, were formed. 
Some of them difdained ihe fource of their pro- 
fperity, and were punilhcd for that fenfelefs pride 
by invafions. Upon the ruins of vaft mo- 
narchies, funk in lethargy, by the negleft of 
ufeful labours, new ftates arofe i which having, 
in their turn, contracted the habit of trufting the 
care of their fubfiftencc to their flaves, were not 
able to refift the nationsi ftimulated either by indi- 
gence or barbarifm. i 

Such was the fate of Rome. Proud of the 
fpoils of the univerfe, fhe held in contempt the 
rural occupations of her founders, and of her 
moft illuftrious citizens. Her country-places 
were filled with delightful retreats. She fubfifted 
only upon foreign contributioJis. The .pe6pl*, 
corrupted by perpetual pmfdffions, abandoned 
the labours of tillage. AlVtljc ufeful or honour- 
able 
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butions of corn. Hunger gave the law^ in the 
comitia. All the orders of the republic were no 
longer governed by any thing but hunger and 
amufement. Then the empire fell to ruin^ de- 
ftroyed rather by it's internal vices, than by the 
barbarians who tore it to pieces. 

Ths contempt which the Romans had for 
agriculture, in the intoxication of thofe conquefts 
which had given them the whole world withopc 
their cultivating it, was perpetuated. It was 
adopted by thofe favage hords^ who, deftroying 
by the fword, a power which was eftablifhed by 
it, left to the vaflals the clearing of the lands, of 
which they referved to themfelves the fruits, and 
the property. Evpn in the age fubfequent to the 
difcovery of the Eafl: and Weft Indies, this truth 
was unattended to ; whether in Europe the people 
were too much engaged in -wars of ambition or 
feligion to confider it; or whether the conquefts 
made by Portugal and Spain beyond the fe^s^ 
having brought us treafures without labpur, wp 
contentj^d Qurfelves wi(h enjoying them by en- 
couraging luxury and the ^rts, before any method 
had been thought of to fecure theie riches. 

But the time came, when plupder ceafed, 
having no objeft on lyhich it could be exercifed. 
When the conquered lands in the New World, 
after having been much contefied for, were di- 
vided| it becatpe necefiary to cultivate them, ^od 
V> f^pport the colonifts who fettled there. As 
the£: were natives of Europe, they cultivated for 
(^t country fuch produ^Stions as it did not fur<« 
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nidi, and required in return fuch pravifions as ^ ^^^ ^ 
cuftom had made natural to them. In proportion 
as the colonies were peopled, and as the num- 
ber of failors and manufafturers increaftd witli the 
increafe of produftions, the lands muftneceffarily 
furnifti a greater quantity of fubfiftence for the in- 
creafe of population 5 and an augmentation of 
indigenous conimoditics, for foreign articles of 
exchange and confumption. The laborious em- 
ployment of navigation, and the fpoiling of pro- 
vifions in the tranfport, caufing a greater lofs of 
materials and produce, it became, neceffary tq, 
cultivate the earth with the greateft care and affi-r 
duity, in order to render it more fruitful. The 
confgmption of American conln(iodities, far from 
Jeffening that of European produdlions, fervc4 
only to increafe and extend it upon ^11 the feas, ia 
all the ports, and in all ^e cities where commerce 
and induftry prevailed. Thus the people whoi 
were the rnoft commercial, neceflarily became, a$ 
the fanfie time, the greateft promoters of agricuU 
turc. * 

En PL AND firft conceived the idea of this new 
fyftem, She eftabliftied and encouraged it by 
honours and premiums propofed to ^he planters^ 
A medal was ftrick^n and prefcnted to the duke 
of^Bedford;^ with the following infcription: Fon-^^ /^ 
having flanfed Qak. Triptolenius and Ceres were — ' 
adored in antiquity only from fimilar motives^ 
and yet temples and altars are ftill erected to in- 
(iolcnt monks. The Qod of nature will not fufr 
fcr that mankind (hould perifli. He hath im* 
planted in ^1 noble and generous minds, in the 
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hearts of all people and of enlightened monarchs, 
this idea, that labour is the firft duty of man,' 
and that the mod: innporrantof all labours is that 
of cultivating the land. The reward that attends 
afgricuUure, the fatisfying of our wants, is the 
beft encomium that can be made of it. If I bad a ^ 
fuhjedl "voho could ptoduce two blades of corn inftead 
of one^ faid a monarch, I fhould prefer him to all the 
men of political genius in tbeftate. How much is it 
to be lamented that fuch a king and fuch an opi* 
nion are merely the fiftion of Swift's brain? But ^ 
nation that can produce fuch writers, muft neccf- 
farily confirm the truth of this fublime ideaj and 
accordingly we find that England doubled the 
produce of it's cultivation. 

Europe had this great example for more than 
half a century under her eyes, without it's mak- 
ing a fufficient impreffion upon her to induce her 
to follow it. The French; who, under the ad- 
miniftration of three cardinals, had fcarce been 
allowed td turn their thoughts to public affairs, 
ventured at lengthy in 1750, to write on^fubje^Sts 
of importance and general utility. The under- 
taking of an univerfal diftionaryofarts andfciences 
brought every great objeft to view, and exercifcd 
the thoughts of every man of genius and of know- 
legc. Montefquieu wrote the fpirit of laws, and 
the boundaries of genius were extended. Natu-. 
ral hiflrory was written by a French Pliny, who 
furpaffed Greece and Rome in the knowlege and 
defcription of' nature. This hiftory, bold and 
fublime as it's fubjecl, warmed the imagination 
of every reader, and powerfully excited thtm to 
* "5 fuch 
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fuch inquiries as a- Nation cannot relinquifh with- 
out returning into a ftate of barbarifm. It was 
then that a great number of fubjeds becaoie fen- 
fible of the real wants of their country. Govern- 
ment itfelf feemed to perceive that all kinds of 
riches originated from the earth. They granted 
fome encouragement to agriculture, but without 
having the courage to remove the obftacles whi<:h 
prevented it's improvement. 

The French hufbandman dothnot yet enjoy tht 
happinafs' of being taxed only in proporcion to his 
abilities. Arbitrary imports ftill nwlcft and ruin 
him. Jealous or rapacious neighbours have it 
always in their power to exercife either their cu- 
pidity or their revenge againft him. A barbarous 
colleftor, a haughty lord, an arrogant and au- 
thorized monopolift, a man raifed to fortune, 
and who is a greater defpot than all the reft, may 
humiliate, beat, and plunder him ; they may de- 
prive him, in a word, of all the' rights of man- 
kind, of property, of fafety, and of liberty. De- 
graded by this kind of abjeft ftate, his clcfaths, 
his manners, his language, become an objedt of 
derifion for aH the other clafles of fociety; and 
authority often gives a fanftion by it's conduft to 
this excefs of extravagance. 

I HAVE hear'd that ftupid and ferocious ftatef- 
man^ and the indignation which he excited in 
me almoft prompts me to name him, and to give 
up his memory to the execration of all honeft 
and fenfible men j I have hear'd him fey, that 
the labours of the field were fo hard, that if the 
cultivator were allowed to acquire fome cafe in 

his 
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and leave the lands untilled. His adyice was 
therefore to perpetuate labour by mifery, and to 
condemn to eternal indigence the man» without 
the fweat of whofe brow he muft have been ftarved 
to death. He ordered that the oxen Ihould be 
fattened^ while he curtailed the fubfiftence of the 
hufbandman. He governed a province^ and yet 
he did not conceive that it was the impoffibility 
of acquiring a fmall degree of tzk^ and not the 
danger of fatigue^ which dilgufted the hulbandman 
of his condition* He did not know that the ftate 
into which men are anxious to enter> is that which 
they hope to quit by the acquifition of riches j 
and that however hard may be the daily labours 
of agriculture, it will neverthelefs find more vo- 
taries in proportion as the reward of it's, labours 
(hall be more certain and more abundant. He 
had not noticed, that in the towns ithere were a 
multitude of employments, whicb> although they 
jthortened the lives of thofe who were /engaged in 
them, yet this did not deter others from follow* 
ing them. He did not know that in fome coun-^ 
tries of vaft extent, there were miners who vo- 
luntarily devoted themfelves to deftruftion in the 
bowels of the earth, and that eyen before thev 
were thirty years of age, upon condition of reap- 
ing from this facrifice clothes and provifions fqr 
their wives and children. It had never fuggeft- 
ed itfclf to him, that, in all profeflions, that fort 
of cafe in circumftances, which admits of calling 
in afliilance, alleviates the fatigue of them $ and 
that inhumanly t to exclude the peafant from the 

clafs 
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clafs of praprietorsi was to put a flop to the pro- ^. ^^ ^ 
grefs of the firft of the arts, which could not be- 
come flourifhing, as long as the perfon who tilled 
the earth was obliged to till it for another. This 
ftaifefnnan had never tompared with his own ihi« 
menfe vineyards, that fmall portion of vines be- 
longing to fcis vine-tireffi^r, nor know*n the dif- 
ference there is between the foil cultivated for 
tone's fclf, and that which is cultivated for others. 

Fortunately for -France, all the agents of 
government have not had fuch deftruflive pre- 
judices; and more fortunately ftill, the obftacleis 
which impeded the improvement of the lands and 
of agriculture in that country have been often 
overcome. Germany, and after'that the northern 
clihiates, have been attrafted by the t'afte of the 
age, which fcnfible men had turned- towards 
'ihefe great obje6ls. Thefe vaft regions haV^ at 
length uhderftood, th^t the moft cxcenflve <ioun- 
tries were of no value, if they were hot rendered 
tifefill by a pcrfcVerahce in laboiirj , that the 
clearing of a foil extended it, andthat territories 
the leaft favoured by nature, might becbtue fer- 
tile by prudent and {kilful expenditures beftoWed 
upon them. A multiplicity and a Variety of prb- 
duftions hate been the reward of fo judicious ii 
proceeding. Nations, who h'^lVc ^been in ^ant 
of the ncceflaries of life, havc'B'eih ^rtibled t6 
furnifh prdvifions eveh to the fouthern parts'dY 
Europe. 

feuT how is it poflible that men fituatcd ujpdn 

To rich a territory, fhbuld have wanted foreigh 

afliftance to fubfift ? The great excellence of the 

territory 
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this.. ,In the countries which were not fo favour- 
ably treated by nature, it hath been neceffary 
that the cultivator fhould have confiderable funds, 
that he ftiould condemn hinrifelf to aflidu^us 
vratchings> in order to acquire from the bofom 
of an ungrateful or v^ebellious foil, . harvefts • mo- 
derately plentiful. t.Dn.der a rnorc fortunate fky 
it was only neceffary for hirr\, - as it were,., to 
fcratch theearth, and this adyant.age hath plunged 
him into mifery and indolence. . The climate 
hath (till increafed -^his misfortunes, which have 
been completed by religious inftitutions. 

The fabb^th, confidering it even only under 
a political point of view,- is an admirable inftitu- 
tion. It was proper to give a ftated day of reft 
to mankind, that they might have time to reco- 
ver themfelves, tp lift up their eyes to' heaven, to 
enjoy life with refleftion, to meditate upon paft 
events, to reafon upon prefent tranfaftions, and 
in fomc meafure to form plans for the future. 
But by niultiplying thofe days of inaftivity hath 
not that which was eftablilhedfor the advantage 
of individuals and of focieties> been converted 
into a calamity for them ? Would not a foil, which 
fhould be ploughed three hundred days in the 
year by ftrong men and vigorous animals, yield 
double the produce of that which fhould only be 
worked one hundred and fifty days in the year. 
What flrange infatuation! Torrents of Wood 
have been fhcd an infinite number of times to 
jprevent the difmembering of a territory or to in- 
creafe it*$ extents and yet the powers intruded 

With 
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Vi^ith the maintenance arid happincfsof feoipires^ 
luve patiently fufFered that a prieft, fometimes 
even a foreign prieft^ fliould invade »fucceJHivelf 
one third of thii territory by the proportional di- 
minution of labour which alone could fertilize it; 
This inconceivable cjiforder hath ceafed iii fevefal 
ftatei jbut it tonrinucs in the fduth of Europe. 
This is one of the greateft obftacles to the increaft 
of it's fubfiftcnce and of it*s population^ The 
importance of agriculture begips however to be 
perceived; even Spain hath lexerted herfelf, and 
for wapt of inhabitants, who would employ them-^ 

felves in the labours of the field, (he hath at lead 
• 

invited foreigners to till her tincultivated pro-* 
vin^cs*, ... 

No1!^iTHsf aiJdinc this almoii liniverfai etilu-^ 
latiop, it.muft be acknowleged that agriculturtf 
hath not made the fame pro^refs^ as the othei^ 
artSk Since the revival of letters, the genius of 
men hath meafured the earth, calculated the tn6- 
tion of the ftars and weighed the air. It hath 
penetrated through the darknefs which conciealcd 
from it the natural and imoral fyftfem o{ thd World; 
Bv inveftigating nature it hath difcovefed an in-^ 
finite number of fecretSj with which all the fci-*' 
ences have enriched thenrifelves. It's empire hath 
pxtended itfclf over a multitude of objeds nccief^ 
fary to the .happinefs of mankind. In this fcr-» 
ment of men's minds^ experimental philofophyj 
which had but vfery imperfcftly enlightened an-^ 
tient philofophyi hath toofeldorti turned it'sobfer-i 
vatioiis towards tht important part of the vege-* 
table fyftem. The different qualities of the foil^ 

^VoLiVUL Ci, the 
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BOOK the number of which is fo various are ftill un- 
know'n> as well as the kind of foil which is the 
beft adapted to every produ6lion, the quantity 
and the quality of the feeds which it is proper to 
fow in them; the feafons moft propitious for 
ploughing^ fowing, and reaping them, and the 
fpceitrs of manure fit to increafe their ferti- 
lity. No better information is procured concern- 
ing the moft advantageous manner of multiply-^ 
ing flocksj of breeding and of feeding them, and 
of improving their fleece. No greater light hath 
been throw'n upon the cultivation of trecs# We 
have fcarcc any but impcrfcft notions concerning 
all thefc articles of primary neceffity^ fiich as hav^ 
been tranfmitted to us by a blind routine, or by 
pra£tiee followed with little refledion. ^ Europe 
would be ftill lefs advanced in this knowlege, 
were it not for the obfervations of a few EngKfti 
writers, who have fucceeded in eradicating fome 
prejudices^ and in introducing feveral excellent 
methods. This zeal for the firft of arts hath been 
communicated to the cultivators of their nation. 
Fairchild, one of them hath carried his enthufiafm 
fo far> as to order that the dignity of his profeffiotf 
fhould be annually celebrated by a public dif* 
courfe* His will was complied with for the firftf 
time in i7j5o, in St* Leoa^rd's church Jn London; 
and this ufeful ceremony hath never been omitted 
fince that period. 

It is a faft fomewhat remarkable, though it 
might naturally be cxpeded, that men fliould 
have returned to the exercife of agriculture the 
firft of the arts, only after ihey had fucceflively 
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tried the rieft* It is the common progreOion of ^ 2tS ^ 

the hUmaii mind; not to regain the right path^ 

till after it hath eihaufted itfelf in purfuing falfe 

tracks. It is always adVailcihg; and as it re- 

linquiflied agriculture^ topurfue commerce and 

the enjoyments of luxury^ it foon ti-averfcd over 

the different arts of lifei and returned at laft to 

agriculture^ which is the fource and foundation 

of all the reft, and to whith it devoted it*s whole 

attention^ from the fame motives 6( intereft that 

iiad made it quit it before. Thus \he eager and 

inquifitive mauj who voluntarily b^nifhes him« 

felf from his own country in his youth, wearied 

^ith his conftant excurfions, returns at laft to live 

and die in his native land* 

Every thing, indeed> depeilds Upon, and arifes 
from, the cultivation of land« It forms the in^ 
ternal ftrengthof ftates; and occaHons Hches to 
circulate into them from without* Every power 
which comes from any other fourCe, is artificial 
and precarious^ either confidered in a Natural or 
moral light. Induft'ry and commerce which do 
not direftly affcft the agHculture of a country, 
are irt the power of foreign nations^ who may 
(either difpute thcfe advantages through competi- 
tion, or deprive the country of them through 
envy. This may be effefted either by cftablifhing 
the fame branch- of induftry among themfelves, 
or by fuppreffing the exportation of their own un- 
wfought materials, or the exportation of thofe 
materials when manufaftured. But a country 
well cultivated occafions an increafe of popula- 
tion, and riches are the natural confequence of 

0^2 that 
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• ^_? ^ trut i.:creafe« This :$ noc the teeth vhich the 
dracon lows to br.r^ forth fbldiers to de^lror each 
o:her; it is the milk of Jano, which peoples 
the hcaveos whh an incuoierablc muUicude of 
ftan« 

The governmenc, therefore, ihould rather be 
attesd ve to the fupport of the couatry places, thaa 
of great cities* The firft may be cooCiered as 
parents and nurieries always fruicfcl $ the others 
only as daughters which are often ungrateful and 
barren. The cities can fcarce fubdfl but from 
the fuperfluous part of the population and pro* 
duce of the countries. Even the fortified places 
and ports of trade, which ieem to be conneded 
with the whole world by their Ihips, which diffufe 
more riches than they poflc^, do not, however, 
attraA all the treafures they difpenfe, but by 
means of the produce of the countries that fur* 
round them. The tree muft, therefore, be wa- 
tered at it's root. The cities will only be flou- 
riihing in proportion as the fields are fruitful. 

But this fenility depends (till lef^ vpon the 
foil than upon the inhabitants. Some countries, 
though fituated under a climate the mod favour- 
able to agriculture, produce lefs than others 
inferior to them in every refpcft, becaufe the ef- 
forts of nature are impeded in a thoufand ways 
by the form of their government. In all parts 
where the people are attached to the country by 
property, by the fecurity of their funds and re- 
venues, the lands will flourifti; in all parts where 
privileges are noc confined to the cities, and la- 
bour to the countries, every proprietor will be 

fond 
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fond of the inhmtance of his anccftors, will in- 

crcafe and.€mbcllilli it by affiduous cultivation, 

dnd his, children wiJl.be multiplied in proportion 

to his meansj and thefe be increafed in proportioa 

to his children. 
It is, therefore, the intcreft of government to 

favour the hufbandma.n, in preference to all tli€ 
indoknt claffes of fociety. Nobility is but an 
odious diiliovtion, when it is not founded upon 
fervices of real and evident utility to the ftatej 
fuch as the defence of the nation againft the in- ^ 

croachments of conqueft, and againft the enter- ^ 

prifes of xlcfpotifm. The nobles furnifli only a ' 

precarious, and oftentimes fatal alliftance ; when, 
after having.. led an eiJeminate and licentious life 
in the cities^ they can only afford a weak defence 
for their country upon her fleets and in her armies, 
and afterwards return to court, to folicit, as a re- 
ward- ^for.* their bafenefs, places and honours, 
which are revolting and burthenfome to the na* 
tion. The, clergy are a fet of men ufclefs, at leaft, 
to. the earth, even when they are employed in 
prayer* But when, with fcandalous morals, they, 
preach adoftrine which is rendered doubly incre-^ 
dible and impradlicable from their ignorance and 
from their example; when, after having difgracedj^ 
difcredited and overturned religion, by a variety 
ofabufes, of fophifms, of injuftices and ufurpa- 
tions, they wi(h to fupport it by perfecution; then 
this privileged, indolent, and turbulent clafs of 
men, become the moft dreadful enemies of the 
ftate and of the nation. The only good and re- 
fpe6tablc part of them that remains^ i$ th?it poi^tiofl 

Q»3 <»f 
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>* XIX ^ ^^ ^^^ clergy who arc moft dcfpifed and moft hur-r 
thcncd with duty, and who being ficqated among 
the lower clafs of people in the country^ labour» 
edify, advife^ cooifort^ and relieye a muldtude of 
unhappy men. 

The hufbandmen deferve to be preferred by 
government, even to the manufafturers, and the 
profeflbrs of either the mechanical or liberal arts. 
To encourage and to proteft the arts of luxury» 
and at the fame time neglefb the caltivation of the 
land, that fource of induftry to which they owe 
their exigence and fupport, is to forget the order 
of the leveral relations between nature and ibciety. 
To favour the arts, and to negle£t agriculture, is 
the fame thing as to remove the bafis of a pyra- 
mid, in order to finifh the top. The mechanical 
arts engage a fufficient number of hands by the 
allurement of the riches they procure, by the 
comforts they fupply the workmen with, by the 
eafe, pleafures, and conveniencies that arife in cities^ 
where the feveral branches of induftry unite* It 
is the life of the hufbandman that ftands in need 
of encQuragement for the hard labours it is ex- 
pofed to, and of indemnification for the lofles and 
vexations it fuftains. The hufbandman is placed 
at a diftance from every objcdt that can either ex- 
cite his ambition, or gratify his curiofity. He 
lives in a ftate of feparation from the diftinftions 
and pleafures of fociety. He cannot give his 
children a polite education, without fending them 
at a diftance from him, nor place them in fuch a 
fituation as may enable them to diftinguilh and 
advance themfelyes by the fortune they may ac- 

quire. 
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quire* He docs not enjoy the facrifices he makes 
for them^ while they are educated at a ditlance 
from him* In a word, he undergoes all the fa- 
tigues that are incident to man^ without enjoying 
j>is pleafuresj unlefs fupported by the paternal 
care of government. Every thing is burcbenfome 
and humiliating to him^ even the taxesj the v^ry 
name of which fometimes makes his condition 
more wretched than any other» 
. Men are naturally attached to the liberal 
arts by the bent of their talents^ which makes 
this attachment grow up into a kind of palfion ^ 
and likewife by the cohfideration they refle£t 
on thofc who diftihguiih themfelves in the. pur-? 
fuit of them. It is not polfible to admire the 
works of :genius^ without eft^erping and careiling 
the peribns endowed with that valuable gift of 
pature* 6ut (he man devoted ta the labours of 
hufbandry^ if he cannot enjoy in qqiet what he 
poiTefiesi and what he gathers ; if he be incapa-^ 
ble of improving the benefits of his condition, 
becaufe the Tweets of it are taken from him-; if 
the military fervice, if vallalage and taxes are 
CO deprive him of his child^ his cattle, and his 
SXivn^ nothing remains for him,^but to imprecate 
both the iky and the land that torment hipi^ and 
to abandon his fields s^nd his country, 

A WISE government cannot therefore refufe to 
pay it*s principal attention to agriculture, withr 
out endangering it*s very exiftence; the moft 
ready and pffef^ual means of aiTifting it, is to 
favour the multiplication of every . kind of pro- 
duQioni by th$ inoft free 4nd genera) circulation. 
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An unreftrained • liberty in the exchange of 
commodities renders a people at the' fame time 
commercial and attentive to agriculture's it ex-- 
tends the views of the farmer towards trade, and 
thofe of the m^rch^mt . towards cultivation, Ic 
conneifls them to each other by fuch relations as 
are regMar and conftaht. -All men^belong equally 
to the viHages and to thcr cities, and there is a re- 
ciprocal communication maintained between the 
provinces. The circulation of commodities brings^ 
on in reality the golden age, in which ftreams of 
milk and honey areiaid to have flowed through 
the plains. All the fainds are cultivated; the 
meadows are favourable to tillage by the cattle 
they feed ; the growth of corn promotes that of 
vines, by furnifhing a conftant and certain fub- 
fiftence to him who neither Tows nor reaps, but 
plants, prunes, and gathers. 

Let us now coniider the efFcds of a contrary 
fyfiem, and attempt to regulate agriculture, and 
the circulation of it's produce, by particular lawsi 
and let us obferve ivhat calamities will cnfue. 
Power will not only be defirous of obferving and 
being informed of every aftion, but wiU even 
want to aflume every important adk to itfelf, in 
confcquence of .which nothing will fucceed. Mer^ 
will be led like their cattle, or tranfported Irke 
their corn ; they will be collefted and difperfed at 
Xhc will of a tyrant, to be flaughtcred in war, qr 
perifli upon fleets, or in different colonies. That 
which cpnftitutes the life of a ftatc will become 
jt's deftruftion. Neither the lands, nor the people 
Tf('i\} profper, and the dates will tend quickly tqr 
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their diflblution ; that is, to that reparation which ^ ^^^ ^ 
is always preceded by the maflacre of the people, ^■■^^^■> 
^s well as their tyrants* What will then become 
pf manufaftures i 

Agriculturb gives birth to the arts, when Manttfac. 
it is carried to that degree of plenty, which *°^* 
gives men Icifure to invent, and procure them* 
feLves the conveniencies of life; and when it 
has occafioned a population fufficiently nume<- 
rous to be employed in other labours, befide thofe 
of the land, then a people muft neceflarily be^^^ ^ 

come either foldiers, navigators, or manufadu* I 

rers. As fobn as war has changed the rude and 

favage manners of a Jabbrious people; as foon as 
.it has nearly circumfcribed the extent of their 

empire, thofe men who were before engaged in 
-the exercife of arms, muft then apply themfelves 

to the management of the oar, the ropes, the 

fcifTars, or the (huttle ; in a word, of all the in- 

ftruments of commerce and induftryj for the 

land, which fupported fuch a number of men 

without the afliftance of their own labour, does 

not any more ftand in need of it. As the ares 

ever have a country of their own, their peculiar 

place of refuge, where they are carried on and 

flourilh in tranquillity, it is eafier to repair thither * 

in fearch of them, than to wait at home till they 

fhall have grow'n up, and advanced with the tardy 

progreffion of ages, and the favour of chance 

which prefides over the difcoveries of genius. 

Thus every nation of Europe tjiat has had any in- 

^liftry^ has borrowed the rpoft confiderable fhare 

ef 
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' XIX. ^ ^^ ^^^ ^'^ from Ada. There inveotion Icenas co 

»■■ V . ^ bdve been coeval with mankind. 

. The beauty and fertility of thofe climates hath 
always produced a moft numerous race of 'people^ 
as well as abundance of fruits of all kinds. There 
laws and artSj the offspring of genius and tran^ 
ijuillity, have arifen from the ftability of empires ; 
and luxury^ the fource of every enjoyment that 
attends induftry^ has fprung out of the richaeis 
of the foil. India, China> Ferfia^ anid Egypt 
were in polTeflion not only of all the treafures of 
nature^ but alfo of the mod brilliant inventions of 
art. War in thefe countries hath often deftroyed 
every monument of geniusj but they rife again 
put of their own ruins^ as well as mankind. Not 
unlike thofe laborious fwarms we fee periih in 
their hives by the wintry blaft.of the north, and 
which reproduce themfelves in fpring, retaining 
ilill the fame loveof toil and order ; there are certaih 
Afiatic nations which have ftill preferved the arts 
of luxury with the materials that fupply them, 
notwithftanding the invafions aqd conque0:s of 
the Tartars, 

It was in a country fuccclfivcly fubdued by the 
Scythians, Romans, and Saracens, that the n^« 

► tions of Europe, which not even chriftianity nor 

time; could civilize, recovered the arts and fcience^ 
without endeavouring to dilcover them. The 
Crufades exhaufted the fanatic zeal of thofe who 
.engaged in them, and changed their barbarous 
manners at Conftantinople, It was by^journeying 
to vifit the tomb of their Saviour, who was born 
]n a manger, and died on ^ crofs^ tha( they ac* 

q|uire4 
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iQuired a tafte for magnificence, pomp, and ^ ^j^ ^ 
wealth. By thenfi the Afiatic gran4eur was intro- 
duced into the courts of Europe. Italy, the feat 
from whence religion fpread her empire oyer other 
countries, was the firfl: to adopt a fpecies of }n«* 
duftry that lyas of benefit to her temples, the ce- 
remonies of her worfhip, and thofe proce(Con§ 
which fervc to keep up devotion by means of the 
fenfes, when once it has engaged th^e heart. 
Chriftian Rome, afcer having borrowed her rites 
from the Eaftern nations, was ftill to draw frpni 
fhencc the wealth by which they ajre fupportcd, 

Vjbnice, whofe gallies were ranged tinder the 
banner of liberty, could not fail of being induftri- 
ous. The people of Italy eftabliftied mqnufac-r 
tures, and were a long time in poflfeilion of ail the 
:arts, even '^when the conqueft of the Eaft and 
-Weft Indies had caufed the treafures of the whole 
world to circulate in Europe. Flanders derived 
her manual arts from Italy; England obtained 
thofe (he eftabliftied from Flanders i and France 
borrowed the general induftry of all countries. 
Of the Englifti ftie purchafed her ftocking-looms, 
which work ten times as faft as the needle. The 
number of hands unoccupied from the introduc- 
tion of the loom, were employed in making of 
lace, which was taken from the Flemings. Paris 
furpafied Pcrfia in her carpets, and Flanders in 
her tapeftry^ in the elegance of her patterns, and 
the beauty of her dyes; and excelled Venice in the 
tranfparency and fize of her mirrors. France 
learned to difpenfe with part of the filks ftie re- 
ceived from Italy^ and with Englifti broad cloths. 

Germany, 
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• 2,» ^ Germany, together with her iron and copper 
mines, has always preicrred the fupcriority (he 
had acquired in melting, tempering, and work* 
ing up thofc metals. But the art of giving the 
polifh and fa(hion to every article that can be 
concerned in the ornaments of luxury, and the 
conveniences of life, feems to belong peculiarly 
to the French i whether it be that, from the va- 
nity of pleafing others, they find the means of 
fucceeding by all the outward appearances of bril- 
liant fhew ; or that in reality grace and eafe are 
the conftant attendants of a people naturally 
lively and gay, and who by inftindt are in poflcf- 
fion of tafte. 

Every people given to agriculture ought to 
have arts to employ their materials, and Ihould 
multiply their produdlions to maintain their 
artifts. Were they acquainted only with the la- 
bours of the field, their induftry nuift be confined 
in it's caufe, it's means, and it's effects. Having: 
but few wants and defires, they would exerc 
themfelves but little, employ fewer hands, and 
work lefs time. Their cultivation would neither 
be extended nor improved. Should fuch a people 
be poffeffcd of more arts than materials, they 
mud be indebted to ftrangers, who would ruin 
their manufaftures, by finking the price of their 
articles of luxury, and raifing the value of their 
fubfiftence. But when a people, engaged in agri- 
culture, join induftry to property, the culture of 
their produce to the art of working it up, they 
have then within themfdves every thing neceflary 
fgr their exiftence and prcfervation, every fourcc 

of 
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of greatnefs and profperity. Such a people is en- 
dued with a power of accompliflbing every thing 
they wifh, and ftimulated with a defirc of ac- 
quiring eyery thing that is pofliblc. 

Nothing is more favourable to liberty than the 
arts ; it may be faid to be their element, and that 
they are, in their nature, citizens of the world. 
An able artift may work in every country, becaufe 
he works for the world in general. Genius and 
abilities every where avoid Qavery, while foldiers 
find it in all parts. When, through the want of 
toleration in the clergy, the Proteftants were 
driven out of France, they opened to themfelves 
a refuge in every civilized ftate in Europe : but 
pricfts, banifhed from their own country, have 
found no afylum any where; not even in It^ly^ 
the parent of monachifm and intoleration. 

The arts multiply the means of acquiring^ 
riches, and contribute, by a greater diftribution 
of wealth, to a more equitable repartition of pro- 
perty. Thus is prevented that exceflive inequa- 
lity among men, the unhappy confequence of op- 
preffion, tyranny, and lethargic date' of a whole 
people. 

How many objects of inftruftion and admira- 
tion doth not the moft enlightened man find in 
manufadures and workfhops ! To ftudy the pro* 
duftions of nature is undoubtedly beautiful ; but 
is it not more interefting to know the different 
means made ufc of by the arts, either to alleviate 
the misfortunes, or to increafe the enjoyments of 
.life ? Should we be in fearch of genius, let us 
go into the workfliops, and there wc fhall find it 

under 
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• $,x ^ under a tboufand different forms. Jf one mart 
K0.^mL^ alone had been the inventor of the manufafture for 

i ' figured ftuffs^ he would have difplayed more in* 

telligence than Leibnitz or Newton : and I ma/ 
V venture to fay^ that there is no problem in the 

mathematical principles of the latter^ more difG- 
cult to be folvedj than that of weaving a thread 
by the afliftance of a machine. Is it not a fhame* 
ful thing» to fee the objefts which furround us 
viewing themfelves in a glafs^ while they are un- 
acquainted with the manner in which glafs ia 

) melted; or cloathing themfelves in velvet to 

keep out the cold^ while they know not how it is 
manufa6lured ? Let men who are well informed^ 
go and ainfl: with their knowlege the wretched 
artifan, condemned blindly to follow the routine 
he has been ufed to> and they may be certain of 
being indemnified by the fecrets he will impart 
to them. The torch of induftry ferves to en- 
lighten at once a vaft horizon. No art is fingle i 
the greater part of them have their forms> modes> 
inftrumentSy and elements^ that are peculiar to 
them. The mechanics themfelves have contributed 
prodigioufly to extend the ftudy of mathematics. 
Every branch of the genealogical tree of fciehc* 
has unfolded itfelf with the progrefs of the artSi 
as well liberal as manual. Minesj mills^ the ma- 
nufafture and dying of cloth, have enlarged the 
fphere of philofophy and natural hiftory. Luxury- 
has given rife to the art of enjoyment, which is 
entirely dependent on the liberal arts. As foon 
as architefture admits of ornaments without, it 
brings with it decorations for the infide of our 

houfes I 
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houfesi while fculpture and painting are at the 
lame time employed in the embcllifhmcnt and 
adorning of the edifice. The art of defign is ap- 
plied to our drefs. and furniture. The pencil, ever 
fertile in. new defigns, is varying without end it's, 
(ketches and (hades on our (tuffs and our porce-- 
lain. The powers of genius are exerted in com* 
pofing at Icifure mafter-pieces of poetry and elo- 
quence, or thofe happy fyftems of policy and phi- 
lofophy, which reftore tp the people their natural 
rights, and to fovereigns all their glory, which 
confifts in reigning over the heart and the mind^ 
over the opinion and will of their fubjeds, by the 
means of reaibn and equity. 

Then it is that the arts produce that fpirit of 
fociety which conftitutes the happineft of civil 
life; which gives relaxation to the more ferious 
occupations^ by entertainments, (hews, concerts, 
converfations, in (hort, by every fpecies of agree- 
able amulementi Eafc gives to every virtuous 
enjoyment an air of liberty, which connefts and 
mingles the feveral ranks of men. Employment 
adds a value or a charm to the pleafures that are 
it's recompehc«« Every citizen depending upon 

the produce of his induftry for fubfiftence, has 
leifure for all the. agreeable^ or toillbme occupa- 
tions of life, as well as that repofe of mind which 
leads on to the fweets of deep. Many, indeed^ 
fall viftims to avarice, but ftill lefs than to war or 
fuperftition, the continual fcourges of an idle 
people* 

After the cultivation of the land, the encou- 
ragement of the arts and fcieaocs is the next ob^ 

jeft 
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B o ^.K jcft that deferves the attention of man. At prc-^ 
fcnt, both ferve to conftitute the ftrength of civil* 
ized governments. If the arts have tended to 
weaken nfiankind, then the weaker people mud 
have prevailed oVer the ftrong ; for the balance 
of Europe is in the hands of thofe nations which 
are in pofTeflfion of the arts. 

Since manufactures have prevailed in Europc> 
the human hearty as well as the mind^ have changed 
their bent and difpofition. The defirc of wealth 
has arifen in all parts from the love of pleafure. 
We no longer fee any people fatisfied with being 
poor^ becaufe poverty is no longer the bulwark 
of liberty. Wc are obliged^ indeed, to confefsj 
that the arts in this world fupply the place of vir- 
tues. Induftry may give birth to vices ; but it 
Baniflies, however^ thofe of idlenefs, which are 
infinitely more dangerous* As information gra^ 
dually difpels every fpecies of fanaticifm, while 
men are employed in the gratifications of luxury^ 
they do not deftroy one another through fuperfti-* 
tion. At lead, human blood is never fpilt with^^- 
out Tome appearance of intereft, and war^ pro-« 
bably, deftroys only thofe violent and turbulent 
men, who in every ftate arc born to be enemies 
to, and difturbers of all order, without arty other' 
talent, any other propenfity, than that of doing 
mifchief. The arts reftrain that fpirit of diflen- 
tiod, by fubjefting man to flated and daily eitt- 
ploymentS4 They beftow on every rank of lift 
the means and the hopes of enjoyment, and givd 
even the meanefl: a kind of eftimation and im*' 
port^nce^ by the advantage that refults freiii 

them* 
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them. A workman at forty has been of more * x\x.^ 
real value to the ftate than a whole fftt^ily of vaf* 
fals who w^re employed in tillage under the old 
feudal .fyftem. An opulent manufacture bring$ 
morei^enefk into a village^ than twenty caftles of 
ancient baron5, whether hunters or warriors^ ever 
conferred on their province. 

If it be a hdiy that in the prefent ft&te of 
tbingSj'the people who are the mod induftrious 
ought ,to be the moft happy and the moft power- 
ful^ either becaufe in^^ars that are unavoidable 
they fyrniih- of thertifelves, or purchafe by their 
wealth, n^iare fbldierfi) -more .ammunition, more 
forces, both fbr^ fca or land fcrvice j or that 
having a greater intereft in maintaining peace, 
they avoid oontefts, or terminate them by hego- 
ciation; or that, in cafe of a defeat, they the 
more readrly repair their loffes by the effeft of la- 
bour i or that they are blefled with a milder and 
more enlightened government, notwithftanding 
the means of corruption and flavery that tyranny 
is fuppHed with, by the eflFeminacy which luxury 
produces; in a word, if the arts really civilize 
nations, ^ a ftate ought to negleft no opportunity 
of making manufaftures flourifli. 

These opportunities depend on the climate, 
which, as Polybius fays, forms the charafter, 
-complexion, and manners of nations. The moft 
temperate dimate muft neceffarily be the moft fa- 
vourable to that kind of induftry which require^ 
lefs exertion. If the climate be too hot, it is in- 
confiftent with the eftablifliment of manufactures, 
which require the concurrence of fevcral perfons 

Vol. VIII. R together 
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^ XIX ^ together t(^^zvty on the famic work j and it ex-* 
eludes all tihOfe arts which employ furnaceSj. or 
ilrong lights. If the climate prove too cold^ ic 
is not proper for thofe arts which can only be 
carried on. in the open air* Ac too great or too 
fhiall a di dance from the equator> man is unfit 
for feveral labours^ which feem peculiarly adapted 
to a mild temperature. In vain did Peter the 
Great fearch among the befl; regulated ftaces for 
all fuch arts as were belt calculated to civilize his 
people : during a period of fifty yeajs^ not one of 
chefe principles of civilization hat been able to 
flourilh among the frozen regions^ of Rufiia. All 
artifts are ftrangers in that land^ and if they eiw 
deavour to refide there> their talents and their 
works foon die with them* When Lqwis XIV., 
in his old age (as if that wfre the pmc of life 
for profcriptions) p^ecuted the, Proteftaot;^ in 
vain did they introduce their arts and .trades 
among the people who received them > they were 
no longer able to work in the fame maoper as 
they had done in France. Though they were 
equally active and laborious, the arts, they had 
introduced were loft, or they declined, from not 
having the advantage pf the fame climate and 
heat to animate them. 

To the favourable difpofitlon of climate, for the 
encouragement of manufadlures, fhould be added « 
the advantage of the political fituation of the 
ftate. When it is of fuch extent as to have no- 
thing to fear or want in point of fecurity ; when 
it is in the neighbourhood of the fca for the land- 
ing of it's materials, and the exportation of it's 

manufa&ures^ 
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hninufafturcs 5 when it is fituated between powers * xix,^ 

that have iron mines to employ it's induftry^ aiid 

others that h^Ve mines of gold to reward it| 

when it has nations- on each fide> with ports and 

roads opbn on every fides fuch a ftate willhave 

iall the external advantages necefiary to excite a 

people td open a variety of manufaAures. 

But one advantage dill more eflfential is fer« 

tility of foil. If cultivation (hould require too 

many hands^ there will be a want of labourersi or 

the manufadburery will employ fo m^hy hands^ 

that there will not be men enough to cultivate 

the fields ; and this muft occafion a dearnefs of 

proVifiokis^ which^ while it raifes the price of 

workmanlhip^ will alfo diminifli the number of 

trades* 

Where fertility of foil is wanting, manufac* 
tufes require^ at ]€aft> as few men to be employed 

as poflible. A nation that (hould expend much 
on it's mere fubfiftence^ would abforb the whole 
profits of it's induftry. When the gratifications 
of luxury are greater or more expenfivc than the 
means of fupplying them, the fource from which 
they are derived is lofl:, and they can no longer be 
fupported. If the workman will feed and clothe 
himfelf like the manufadlurcr who employs him, 
the manufafture is fooi) ruined. The degree of 
frugality that republican nations adhere to from 
motives of virtue, the manufadurer ought to ob^ 
ferve from views of parfimony. This may be 
the reafon, perhaps, that the arts^ even thofe of 
luxury, are more adapted to republics than mo- 
narchies ; forj under monarchical inflitutions, po« 

R 2 verty 
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' viv ^ verty is not always the ftiarpeft four with the 
people to induftry. Labour^ proceeding from 
hungter, is narrow and confined, like the appetite 
it fprings from ; but the work that irifes from 
ambition fpreads and increafes as* naturally as the 
vice itfelf. - * •.■"::.* 

National charafter has cdnfiderable inftucncc 
over the progrefs of the arts of luxury and orna- 
rtient. Some people are fitted for invention by 
that levity which naturally inclines them to no- 
velty/- The fame nation is fitted for the arts, by 
their vanity, ^hich inclines them to the ornament 
of dr^fs. Another nation, lefe lively, iias kfs 
tafte for trivial matters, and is not fond of 
ehanging fafliions* Being of a more ferious turn, 
thefe people are more inclined to indulge in ex- 
celfes of the table, and to drinking, which re- 
lieves them from all anxiety and apprehen(ion» 
Of thefe nations, the one muft fuccecd better 
than it's rival in the arts of decoration, and muft 
have the preference over it among all the other 
nations which are fond of the fame arts. 

The advantages which manufaftures derive 
from nature, are further feconded by the form of 
government. While induftry rs favourable to ni- 
tional liberty, that inreturn fliould aflift induftry^ 
Exclufive privileges are enemies to commerce and 
the arts, which are to be encouraged only by 
competition. Even the rights of apprenticefliip, 
and thfe value fet on corporations, are a kind of 
monopoly. Theftate is prejudiced by that fort 
of privilege which favours incorporated trades i 
that is to fay, petty communities are prbtefted ^t 
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the cxpence of the greater body. By taking from ^ ^j^ ^ 
the lower clafs of the people the liberty of 
choofing the profeflion that fuits them, every pro- 
frflion is filled >vith bad workmen. Such as re* 
quire greater talents are exercifcd by thofe who 
are the moft wealthy ; the meaner, and lefs ex- 
penfive, fall often to the fbare of men born to 
excel in fomc fuperior art. As both are engaged 
in a profeflion for which they have no tafte, they 
ncgledt their work, and prejudice the art : the 
firft, bccaufe they have no abilities ; the latter, 
becaufe they are convinced that their abilities are 
fuperior to it. But if we remove the impediment 
of corporate bodies, we (hall produce a competi* 
tion in the workmen, and confequently the work 
will increafe as well as be more perfeft. 

It may be a queftion, whether it be beneficial 
to colleft manufadlures in large towns, or to dif- 
perfe them over the country. This point is de- 
termined by fafts. The arts of primary necefllty 
have remained where they were firft produced, in 
thofe places which have furnilhed the materials fbr 
them. Forges are in the neighbourhood of the 
mine, and linen near the -flax. But the compli- 
cated arts of induftry and luxury cannot be car- 
ried on in the country. If we difperfe over a 
large extent of territory all the arts which are 
combined in watch and clock-making, we fhall 
ruin Geneva, with all the works that fupport it. 
If we difperfe among the difierent provinces of 
France, the fixty thoufand workmen who are 
employed in the fluff manufaftory of Lyons, we 
ihall annihilate tafte, which is kept up only by 
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the competicioki of a great number of rivals, who 
are confta^tly employed in endeavouring to fur-r 
pafs each other. The perfedtion qf ftuffs re-» 
quire$ their being made in a town^ where fine 
dyes may at once be united with beautiful pat-f 
terns» and the art of working up woollens and 
filks with that of making gold and filver lace. If 
there be wanting eighteen hands to make a pioj 
through how many manual arts» ^nd artificersj^ 
muft a laced coat, or an embroidered waiftcoat 
pafs i How ihall we be able to find, amidft an 
interior central province, the immenfe apparatus 
of arts that contribute to the furnilhing of a 
palace, or the entertainments of a court. Thofe 
arts, therefore^ that are mod: fimple and unconi- 
ne£ted with others, muft be confined to the coun- 
try i and fuch clothes as are fit for the lower 
qlafs of people niuft be made in the provinces.. 
We muft eftablifli between the (capital and the 
other towns a reciprocal dependence of wants and 
conveniences, of materials and works i but^ftill 
nothing muft be done by authority or compulfion ; 
workmen muft be left to a^ for themfelves. Let 
there be freedopi of tra(£ic, and freedom, of induf- 
try, and manufa£tures will profper, population 
will increafe. 
Popohuon. Has the world been more peopled at one time . 
than another i This is not to he afcertained from 
hiftory, on account of the deficiency of hiftorians 
in one half of the globe that has been inhabited^ 
and becaufe one half of what is related by hifto- 
rian» is fabulous. Who has ever taken, or could 
at any time take, an account of the inhabitants Qf 
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tlie earth ? She was, it is faid, more fruitful in ^ ^j^ ^ 
eiirlier times. But when was the period of this 
golden age? Was it when a dry fand arofe from 
the bed of the fea, purged itfelf in the rays of 
the fun 5 and caufed the flime to produce vege- 
tables, animals, and human creatures ? But the 
whole furface of the earth muft alternately have* 
been covered by the ocean. The earth has then 
always had, like the individuals of every fpecies, 
an infant ftate, a ftate of weaknefs and fterility, 
before (he arrived at the age of fertility. All 
countries have been for a long time buried under 
water, lying uncultivated beneath fands and mo- 
raffes, wild and overgrow*n with bulhes and fo^- 
refts, till the human fpecies, being throw'n by ac- 
cident on thefe deferts and folitudes, has cleared, 
altered, and peopled the land. But as all the 
caufes of population are fubordinate to thofe na-^ 
rural laws which govern the univerfe, as well as 
to the influences of foil and atmofphere, which 
are fubjeft to a number of calamities, it muft 
ever have varied with thofe periods of nature that 
have been either adverfe or favourable to the in- 
creafe of mankind. However, as the lot of every 
fpecies fcems in a manncf to depend on it's 
faculties, the hiftory bf the progrefs and improve- 
ment of human induflrry muft therefore, in gene- 
ral, fupply us with the hiftory of the population 
of the earth.. On this ground of calculation, it 
ts at leaft doubtful, whether^ the world was for- 
merly better inhabited and more peopled than it 
i§ gt prefent. 
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^ ^,S ^ Let us leave Afia under the veil of that antt- 
quity which reports it to us ever covered with in*- 
numerable nations^ and fwarms of people fo pro* 
digtous, that (notwithf^anding the fertilty of a. 
foil which (lands in need but of one ray of the fun 
to enable it to produce all forts of fruit) men did 
but juft arife^ and fucceed one another with the 
utmoft rapidity, and were deftroyed either by fa- 
mine, peftilence, or war. Let us confider with 
more attention the population of Europe^ which 
fecms to have taken the place of Alia, by confer- 
ring upon art all the powers of nature. 

In order to determine whether our continent 
was, in former ages, more inhabited than at pre-^^ 
fent, it would be nece0ary to know whether pub-' 
lie fecurity was better eftablilhed at that time ; 
whether the arts were in a more flourifhtng condi* 
tion, and whether the land was better cultivated^ 
This is what we muil inveftigate. 

First, in thefe diftant periods, the political 
inftitutions were very defective* Thofe ill*re- 
gulated governments were agitated with conti- 
nual fa£lions« The civil wars which fprang from 
thefe divifions were frequent and cruel. It often 
happened that one half of the people were maf* 
facred by the other half. Thofe citizens who had 
efcaped the fword of the conqueror took refuge 
upon an unfavourable territory. From that afy- 
lum they did every pofllble mifchief to an impla- 
cable enemy, till a new revolution enabled them 
to take memorable and complete vengeance for 
the calamities which they had endured, 

Th« 
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The arts had not more vigour than the laws. ® ^^^ ^ 
Comnnerce was fo limited, as to- be reduced to 
the exchange of a fmall number of productions 
peculiar to fome territories» and to fome cli- 
mates. The manufactures were fo little varied, 
that both the fexes were equally obliged to clothe 
themfclves with a woollen fluff, which even was but 
feldom dyed. All the branches of induftry were 
fo little advanced^ that there did not exifl a fingle 
city which was indebted to them for it's increafe^ 
or it's profperity. This was the effeft and the 
caufe of the general contempt in which thefe fe- 
yeral occupations were holden. 

It was difficult for commodities to find a cer- 
tain and advantageous vent, in regions where the 
arts were in a languid ftate. Accordingly, agri- 
culture felt the effefts of this want of confump- 
tion. It is a certain proof, that mofl of thefe fine 
countries remained untilled, becaufe the climate 
was evidently n[)ore rude than it hath fince been« 
If immenfe forefts had not deprived the countries 
of the influence of the beneficent planet which 
animajies every thing, would our anceftors have 
had more to fuffer from the rigour of the feafon 
than ourlelves ? 

These faCls, which cannot reafonably be called 
in queftion, demonftrate that the number of men 
was then very much limited in Europe f and 
that excepting one or two countries, which may 
have fallen off from their antient population, all 
the reft had only a few inhabitants ? 

What were thofe multitudes 'of people which 
C?efar reckoned in Gaul^ but a fet of favage na- 
tions^ 
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* viv ^. tions, more formidable in name than number? 
Were ail thole Bntons, who were fubdued in 
their ifland by two Roman legions, nnuch more 
numerous than the Corfii^ans at prefent ? Muft 
DOt the North have been ftill Icfs peopled ? Re- 
gions where the fun fcarcc appears abov€ the ho- 
rizon ; where the courfc of the waters is fufpend- 
ed for eight months in the year ; where heaps of 
fnow cover, for the feme fpace of time, a foil fre- 
quently barren j where trees are rooted up by the 
winds; where the corn, the plants, and the 
fprings, every thing which contributes to the 
fupport of life, is in a ftate of annihilation ; 
where the bodies of all men are afflifted with 
pain s where reft, more fatal than the moft excef- 
five fatigues, is followed by the moft dreadful ca- 
lamities ; where the arms of children are ftifFcn- 
ed, while they are ftretching them up to their 
mothers ; and where their tears are converted 
to icicles on their cheeks ; where nature , . • , 
Such regions could only have been inhabited at 
fonap late period, and then only by fomc unfor- 
tunate people, flying from flavery or tyranny. 
They have never multiplied under fo intemperate 
a fky. OVer the face of the whole globe, nume-* 
rous focieties have always left behind theiii fome 
durable monuments or ruins, but in the North 
there are abfolutely no remains which bear the 
impreflion of human power or induftry* 

The conqueft of the fineft part of Europe, in 
the fpace of three or four centuries, by the inha- 
bitants of the moft northern nations, feems at firft 
fight to argwe againft what we have been faying. 

But 
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But let us confideiv that thefe were the people of a 
territory ten times as largCj who pofleflcd them-r 
fclves of a country inhabited at prefect by three or ^ 
four nations only ; and that it was not owen to the 
number of her conquerors^ but to the revolt of her 
fubjedtsj that the Roman empire was deftroyed 
and reduced to fubjedtion. In tjbis aftonifliing re* 
volution^ we may readily admit that the vidto- 
rious nations did not amount to one twentieth 
part of thofe that were conquered ; becaufe the 
former made their attacks with half their num- 
bers of effcdive men, and the latter employed no { 
more than the hundredth part of their inhabitants 
in their defence. But a people, who engage en-» 
tirely in their own defence and fupport, are 
more powerful than ten armies raifed by kings 
and princes. 

Besides, thofe long and bloody wars, with 
the accounts of which ancient hiftory is re- 
plete, are deftruAive of that exceflive popu- 
lation they feem to prove. If, on the one hand, \ 
the Romans endeavoured to fupply the loITes 
their armies" fuftained in confequence of the vie- 
tQrie3 they obtained, that defire of conquefl; to 
which they were devoted, deftroyed at Icaft other 
liationa s for as foon as the Romans had fubdued 
any people, they incorporated theni into their 
own armies, and exhauited their ftrength as ii^uch 
by recruits, as by the tribute they imppfed upon 
them,. It is well know'n with what rage wars 
were carried on by the antients ; that often in a 
iiege, the whole town was laid in afhes; men, 
women^ and children perifhed in the flames, ra- 
^h^r than fall undc^ the dominion of the con- 
queror J 
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BOOK queror j that In affaultj, every inhabitant was put 
< , y * ; to the i^ord -, that in regular engagements^ it 
wa& thought more defirable to die fword in hand» 
than to be led in triumph^ and he condemned to 
perpetual flavery. Were not thefe barbarous 
cuftoms of war injurious to population ? , If, as 
we muft allow, fome unhappy men were pre- 
ferved to be the viftims of flavery, this was but 
of little fcrvice to the increafe of mankind, as it 
eftabliflied in a (late an extreme inequality of 
conditions among beings by nature equal. If the 
9 divifion of focteties into fmall colonies or ftates, 

were adapted to multiply families by the partition 
of lands j it likewife more frequently occafioned 
contefts among the nations; and as thefe fmall 
ftates touched one another, as it were, in an in- 
finite number of points, in order to defend them, 
every inhabitant was obliged to take up arms. 
Large bodies are not eafily put into motion on 
accbunt of their bulk ; fmall ones are in per- 
petual motion, which, entirely deftroys them. 

If war were deftruftive of population in anticnt 
times, peace was not always able to promote and 
1-eftore it. Formerly all nations were ruled by de- 
fpotic or ariftocratic power, and thefe two forms 
of government are by no means favourable to the 
increafe of the human fpecies. The free cities of 
Greece were fubjeft to laws fo complicated, that 
there were continual diflentions among the ci- 
tizens. Even the inferior clafs of people, who 
had no right of voting, obtained a fuperiority in 
the public aflemblies, where a man of talents, by 
the power of eloquence, might put fd many men 
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into eommoti6ri» Befides, in fhefc ftates popiih-^- 6 o o k 
tion. tended ro be confined to the city, rn conjunc-. 
tion with arrtbiiion, power,' riches, and iii Ihort/ 
all the efFefts and fprings of liberty. Not but that - 
the lands under the dcJmocratical ftates muft have 
boM' well' cultivated and well peopled. But the' 
dennqcracies were few ; and .as.:theyf were all am*' 
bitious, and could only aggrahdizt themfelv^s by> 
war> if We except Athens, whofe 'Commerce, in-^ 
deed, • was alfo. owca.to the fop<irionty of it*s arms/ 
the earth could not lonjg fltmrifh - and incrts&i: la 
population. - inja word, Greece aiid Italy were at 
leaft the oidycbfin tries better peo|>1ed than they 
are .at prefent^' ♦ ^ /• " 

Except in Grcecfe/ whi^ch repelkd, reftrairied,' 
and fubdoed Afia ; in Carthage,"* which appe'afed 
for a moment on theborders of Africa, and foon 
declined to it's former ftate; ^nd in Rome, which, 
brought intb fubjei^ion aAddtiftrtfytd-tbe kiiow'n 
worlds where do we find fuch ^ d^^gd^ of popu- 
lation, as will beai" any com'^rlfoif "^ith wtiat a 
traveller meets with every day; on every fea-Coaft 
along all thegr<eat rivets, arid* on'the-rodds lead^ 
ing to capital cities ? What vaft foVeftS are turned 
to tillage ? What harvefts are waVih^'in- the plac« 
l)f reeds that covered marlhy grounds? What 
numbers of civilized people who fubfift oft dried 
fifli, and falttd provifions ? ' ' ' *• - 

Notwithstanding this, there hatliarifen^fot 
fome years paft, an almoft general exclamation 
refpefting the depopulation of all ftates. We 
think we can difcov(:r the caufe of thefe ftrang^ 
exclamations. Men, prefling, as it were,' one 
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• xixl ^ ^^^ '^^ other^ have left behind them fome rt** 
gions lefs inhabited ; and the different diftribu^ 
tion of mankind hath been taken for a diniihutioii 
of the humail race^ 

During a long feries of agesj empiiitft Were di- 
vided into fo many fovereignties, as there were 
private noblemen in them. Then thefe fubjeAsi 
or the flaves of thefc petty defpots were fixed ^ 
and that for ever, upon the territory where they 
were born» At the abolition of the feudal 
fyftem, when there remained no more than one 
matter^ one king^ and one court, all men 
crowded to that fpot> from whence favours, 
riches, and honour flowed. Such was the origin 
of thofe proud capitals, where the people have 
been fuccelfively heaped one upon another, and 
which are gradually become, in a manner, the 
general aflembly of each nation. 

Othsr cities, leis extenfive, but ftill very 
confiderable, have alfo been raifed in each pro- 
' vince, in proportion as the fupreme authority 
hath been confirmed. They have been formed 
by the tribunals, public bufinefs, and the arts, 
and they hive been conftantly more and more 
increafed, by the tafte for the conveniencies and 
pleafures of fociety. 

Thess new eftabliflbments could not be formed 
but at the expence of the country places. Ac- 
cordin^y, there are fcarce any inhabitants re* 
maining there, except fuch as were neccflary for 
the tilling of the lands, and for the employments 
that are infeparable from it. The produftioris 
have not felt the e^edt of this revolution s they 

are 
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are even become more abundant, more varied^ ® xix. *^' 
and more agreeable ; becaufe more of them have 
been fought aftei', and better paid : becaufe the 
methods, and the inftruments, have acquired a 
degree of fimplicity and of improvement they 
had not formerly; and becaufe the cultivators^ 
encouraged in a variety of ways, have become 
n>ore active and more intelligent. 

lu the police, in the morals, and in the politicsy 
of the moderns, we may difgern many caufes of 
propagation that did not exifl: among the an« 
tients: but at the fame time, we obferve likewife 
fome impediments which . may prevent or di* 
rninifli among us that fort of progrefs,, which, in 
our fpecies, Ihould be mod conducive :to, it's 
being.raifed to the. greateft degree of perfedion. 
For population will never be very coi^fider- 
able, unlefs .men are more numerous and uiore 
happy. : .; 

Population depends. In a grc^t meafune, on 
the diftribution of landed property. Families are 
multiplied in the fame manner as pofleflions, and 
when thefe are too large, they are always injurious 
to population from their inordinate-extent. A man 
of confiderable property, working only for.him- 
fclf, fcts apart one half of his lands for his income, 
and the other for his pleafures. AH he appro- 
]2riates to hunting, is a double lofs in point of cul-* 
tivation, for he breeds animals on the land that 
Ihould be appropriated to men, inftead of fubfift* 
ing men on the land which is appropriated to ani* 
mals. Wood is no^efTary in a country for edifices 
and fewel : but is there any occafion for fo many 
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BOOK avenues in a park i or for parterres^ and kitchen-* 
gardensj of fuch extent as belong to a large eftate i 
In this cafe» does luxuryj which in it's magni« 
ficence contributes to the fupport of the arts^ 
prove as favourable to the increale of mankind^ 
as it might by employing the land to better pur- 
pofes ? Too many large cftates, therefore, and too 
few fmall ones j this is the firft impediment to 
population* 

The next obilacle, is the unalienable domains 
df the clergy : when fo much property remains for 
ever in the fame hands, how fhall population flou-> 
rift, while it erttirely depends upon the improve- 
ment of lands by the increafe of Ihares among 
diiFerent proprietors. What intereft has the in- 
cumbent' to increafe the value of an eftate he is 
hot to tranfmit to any fucceflbr, to fow or pitot 
for A pofterity not derived from himfelf ? Far 
from diminifhing his income to improve his lands, 
will he not rather impair the eftate, in order to 
increafe the rents which he is to enjoy only for 
life? 

The entails of eftates in great families are not 
lefs prejudicial to the propagation of mankind. 
They leflcn at once both the nobility and the 
other ranks of people. As the right of primo- 
geniture among the great, facrifices the younger 
children to the intereft of the elder branch ; in 
the fame mailner entails deftroy ieyeral families 
for the fake of a fingle one. Almoft all entailed 
eftates are ill cultivated;^ on account of the negli- 
gence of a proprietor who i« not attached to a 
pofleffion he is not to difpofe of, which has been 
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ceded to him only with regretj and which is al- ^ ^ix *^ 
ready given to his fucceflbrs, whoni he cannqt 
confider as his heirs, becaufe they are not naoied 
by him. The right of prinrtogertitur^ and of 
entail is therefore a law, one may fay, made orl 
purpofe to defeat the incteafe of population in any 
Hate. 

From thefe obftacles to pdpulatioh, produced 
by the defe£t of legiflation, there arifes a thirds 
which is the poverty of the people. Wherfe- 
cver the farmers have not the property pf thd 
ground-rent, their life is miferable, and their con* 
dition precarious. Not being certain of their 
fubfiftence, which depends on their health, having 
but fmall reliance on their ftrength, which is not 
at their own difpofal, and weary of their ekiflence, 
they are afraid of breeding a race of wretched be- 
ings. It is an 'error to imagine that plenty of 
children are produced in the country, where there 
die as many, if not more, than are born every 
year. The toil of the father^ and the milk of the 
mother are loft to them,, and their children; for 
they will never attain to the flower of their age, 
or to that period of maturity, which, by it's fcr- 
vices, will recompence all the pains that have 
been beftowed upon their education. With a 
fmall portion of land, the mother might bring 
ijp her child, and cultivate her own little garden, 
while the father, by his labour abroad, might 
add to the conveniencies of his family. Thefc 
three beings, without property, languifli upon 
the little that one of them gains, or the child 
perilhes. 

Vol. VIII. S What 
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IVhat a variety of evils arifc from a faulty or 
dcfeftivc legiflation? Vices and calamities arc 
infinite in their effefts, they mutually affift each 
other in fpreading general deftrudion, and arife 
from one another^ till they are both exhaufledw 
The indigence of the country produces an increafe 
of troops^ a burthen ruinoiis in it's nature, de- 
ftrudtive of men in time of war, and of land in 
time of peace. It is certain that the military de- 
ftroy the fields, which they do not cultivate them- 
felvcs J becaufe every foldier deprives the ftatc of 
a hufbandman, and burthens it with an idle or 
ufel^fs confumer^ He defends the country in 
time of peace, merely from a pernicious fyftem, 
which, under the pretext of defence, makes all 
nations aggreflbrs. If all governments would, as 
as they eafily might, let thofc men^ whom they 
devote to the army, be employed in the labours 
of hufbandry, the number of hufbandmen and 
artifans, throughout Europe, would> in a ihort 
time, be confiderably incrcafed. All the powers^ 
of human induftry would be exerted in improv- 
ing the advantages of nature, and in furmount- 
ing every obftacle to improvement ; every thing- 
would concur in promoting life, not in fpreading 
de(lru£lion. 

The deferts of Ruflia would be cleared, and 
the plains of Poland not laid wafte. The vaft 
dominions of the Turks would be cultivated, and 
the bleffirigs of their Prophet would be extended 
over an immenfe population/ Egypt, Syria, and 
Paleftine would again become what thciy were in 
the times of the Phenicians^ in the days of their 
6 fhephcrd 
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ihepherd kings, and of the Jcwsj whd enjoyed ^ 
happinefs and peace under their judges. The 
parched mountains of Sierra Morena would be 
rendered fertile, the heaths of Aquitaine would 
be cleared of infeds and be covered with 
pebple. 

But general good is merely the delufivc dream 
of benevolent men. This brings to my remem-^ 
brance the virtuous prelate of Cambray, and the 
good Abbe of St. Pierre. Their works are com- 
pofed with a defign to niake deferts inhabited, 
notindeisd with hermits, who fly from the vices 
and misfortunes of the world, but with happy fa^ 
tnilies, who would proclaim the glory of God 
upon earth, as the ftars declare it in the firma- 
ment. Th^ir writing^ abound with focial views 
and fehtiments of humanity, and may be confi-^ 
dered as truly infpired i for humanity is the gift 
of heaven. Kings will infure the attachment of 
their people, in proportion as they themfelves are 
attached to fuch men. 

It is fcarce neccflary to obferve, that one of the 
means to favour population, is to fupprefs the de- 
iibacy of the regular and fecular clergy. Monaftic 
inftitutions have a reference to two aeras remark- 
able in the hiftory of the world. About the year 
700 of Rome, Jefus Chrift was the founder of » 
new religion in the Eafti and the fubverfion of 
Paganifm was foon attended with that of the Ro- 
man empire itfclf. Two or three hundred years 
after the death of Chrifl, Egypt and Faleftine 
were filled with monks. About the year 700 of 
the Chriftian «ra, Mohammed appeared^ and 

S a eUablifhcd 
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^ XIX ^ cftabliflicd a new religion in the Eaft; arid 
Chriftianity was transferred to Europe, where it 
fixed. Three or four hundred years afterwards, 
there arofe multitudes of religious orders. At 
the time of the birth of Chrift, the books of Da- 
vid, and thofe of the Sybil, foretold the deftruftion 
of the world, a deluge, or rather an univerfal 
conflagration, and general judgment: and all 
people, oppreffed by the dominion of the Ro- 
mans, wifhed for and believed in a general dif- 
folution. A thoufand years after the Chriftian 
aera, the books of David, and thofe of the Sybil, 
ftill announced the laft judgment: and feveral 
penitents, as ferocious and wild in their extrava- 
gant piety as in their vices, fold all their poflTef- 
fions to go to conquer and die upon the tomb of 
their redeemer. The nations groaning under the 
tyranny of the feudal government, wiihed for, and 
ftill believed in, the end of the world. 

While one part of the Chriftian world, imprcflP- 
ed with terror, went to perilh in the crufades, ano- 
ther part were burying themfclves in cloifters. 
This was the origin of the monaftic life in Eu- 
rope. Opinion gave rife to monks, and it will 
be the caufe of their deftruftion. The eftates 
they poflTcflTed, they will leave behind them for 
the ufe and increafe pf fociety: and all thofe 
hours, that are loft in praying without devotion, 
will, be confecratcd to their primitive intention, 
which is labour. The clergy are to remenaber 
that, in the facred fcriptures, God fays to man, 
in a ftate of innocence, Increafe and multiply : 
to man, in a fallen ftate. Till the earth, and 
2 work 
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work for thy fubfiftcnce. If the duties of the book 
pricfthood fccm yet to allow the prieft to incum- 
ber himfelf with the care of a family and an 
cftate, the duties of fociety. more ftrongly forbid 
celibacy. If the monies^ in earlier times, cleared 
the deftrts they inhabited, they now contribute 
to depopulate the towns where, their number is 
very great : if the clergy has fubfifted on the alms 
of the people, they in their turn reduce the peo-^ 
pie to beggary. Among the .idle clajflcs of fo- 
ciety, the moll prejudicial is that which, from 
it's very principles, muft tend to promote a ge-^ 
neral fpirit of indolence among men ; make them 
wafte at the altar, as well the work of the bees, 
as the falary of the workmen ; which burns in 
day-time the candles that ought to be rcferved 
for the night, and makes men lofe' in the church 
that time they owe to the care of their families; 
which engages men to aik of heaven the fubfift- 
ence that the ground only can give, or product 
in return for their toil. 

There is ftili another caXife of the depopulation 
of fome ftates; which is, that want of toleration 
which perfecutes and profcribes every religion but 
that of the prince on the throne. This is a fpecies 
of oppreflion and tyranny peculiar to modern por 
litics, to extend it's influence even over men's 
thoughts and confciences: a barbarous pietyj^ 
which, for the fake of exterior forms of worfhip, 
pxtinguiflies, in fome degree, the very idea of the 
cxiftence of God, by deftroying multitudes of his 
worlhippers: it is an impiety ftill more barbarous, 
that, on account of things fo indifferent as religious 

S3 cer?- 
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ceremonies muft appear, deftroys the life of man^ 
and impedes the population of ftates, which 
^ould be conGdered as points of the utmoft im- 
porunce. For neither the iiumber nor the allc-: 
giance of fubjeds is increafed by exacting oaths 
contrary to confcicnce, by forcing into fecret per- 
jury thofe who are engaged in the marriage tiesj 
or in the different profeiGons of a citizei^. Unity 
in religion is proper only when it is nati^rally efta- 
blrlhed by conviftion. When once that is at an 
^ end^ a general liberty, if granted, would be the 

means of ref^oring tranquillity aiid peace of mind. 
When no diftinftion is made, but this liberty is 
fully and equally extended to every citizen, it can 
never difturb the peace of families* 

Next to the celibacy of the clergy and of the 
military, the former of which arifcs from profcf-^ 
fion, the latter fVom cuftom, there is a third, de-^ 
rived from convenience, and introduced by luxury* 
I mean that of life annuitants. Here we may 

admire the chain of caufes. At the fame time 

• • ■ • ■ ' 

diat commerce favours population by the means of 
induftry both by land and fea, by ^11 the objed^ 
and operations of navigation, and by the fev^ral 
arts of cultivation and manufadures, it alfo de-* 
creafes it by reafon of all thofc vices which luxury 
introduces. When riches have gained a general 
afcendant over the minds of men, then opinions 
and manners alter by the intermixture of ranks* 
The arts and the talents of plcafing corrupt fo- 
ciety, while they polifli it. When the inter-P 
courfe between the fcxes becomes frequent, they 
mutually feducc each other, and the weaker in- 
duce 
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ducc the ftronger ta^opt the frivolous turn for * $,^ ^ 
drefs and amufcmcnt. The women become chil- 
fJren^ and the men efFcminate. Entertainments 
are the fole topic of their convcrfation, and thp 
pbjeft of their occupation. The nr^anly and ro- 
buft exercifes, by which the youth were trained 
up to difciplinc, and prepared for the moft im- 
portant and dangerous profeflionsj give )>lace t^ 
the love of public (hews, wherd every paffion thaf 
(;an render a nation effeminate is caughr^ as long 
as there is no appearance of a patriotic fpiri^ 
among them, Iiidplence prevails aniong all per* 
fons of eafy circumftancesj and labour diminifliea 
among that clafs of men deftined to be employed 
in it. The variety of arts multiplies falhions^ 
and thcfe increafe our cxpences i articles of luxury 
become neceflary 5 what is fuperfluous is looked 
upon as needful; and people in general are better 
drcfled, but do not live fo well; ( and purchafe 
clothes at the expence of the neceflaries of life. 
The lower clafs of men become debauched before 
jhcy are f^nfible of the palfion of love, and mar- 
rying later, hav? fewer or weaker ?:hildren : the 
tradefman feeks a fortune not a wife, and he pre^ 
maturely lofes both the one and the other, in the 
cxcefles of libcrtinifm. The rich, whether mar- 
jficd or not, •^re continually feducing women of 
every rank, or debauching girls of low condition. 
The difficulty of fupporting the charges of mar- 
I'iage, and the readinefs of finding the joys of it 
without bearing any of it's difagrceable inconve- 
niences, tends to increafe the number of unmar- 
ried people i^^ every clafs of life. The maq 
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^ XIX ^ ^^^ renounces the hope of being the father of a 
family, confumes his patriniony, and in concert 
with the flace, which increafes his income, by 
borrowing money from him at a ruinous inrercft, 
Jie l^vilhes upon one generation the fupport of 
manyi he extinguifhes his own pofterity as well as 
that of the women by whom he is rewarded, and 
that of the girls who are paid by him. Every 
kind of proftitution prevails at the fame time. 
Honour and duty is forfciieJ in every rank; the 
ruin of the women is but the forerunner of that 
of the men. 

The nation that is inclined to gallantry, or ra- 
ther to libertinifm, foon lofes it's power and cre- 
dit in other countries, and is ruined at home. 
There is rjo longer any nobility, no longer any 
body of m^n to defend their own or the people's 
rightsi for every where divifion and felf-inierefl: . 
prevails. No one wilhes to be ruined alone. The 
Jove of riches becomes the general objedt of attract 
tion, the honeft man is apprehenfive of lofing his 
fortune, and the man of no honour is intent upon 
making his : the one retires from the world, the 
other fets himfejf up to fale, and thus the ftate is 
loft. Such is the conftant progrefs of commerce 
in a monarchical government. What it*s effects 
are in a republic we know from ancient hiftory. 
Put ftill it is neceffary at this period to excite men 
to commerce, becaufe the prefent fituation of 
Europe is favourable to it, and commerce itfelf 
promotes population. 

But it will be afked, whether a great degree of 
population be ufcful in promoting the happinefs 
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of mankind. This is an idle qucftion. In faft, ^ ^^^ ^ 
the point is not to multiply men, in order to make c» ■ i ^ — -i , 
them happy; but it is fufficient to make them 
happy, that they fhould multiply. All the means 
which concur in the profperity of any (late, tend 
of themfelves to the propagation of it's people, A 
legiflator defirous of an increafe of people merely 
to have a great number of foldiers, and of fub- 
jcfts, only for the purpofe of fubduing his neigh- 
bours, would be a monfter, and an enemy to the 
human race, fince his plans of political increafe i 

would be folely directed to the deftruftion of ^ 

others. A legiflator, on the contrary, who, like 

Solon, (hould form a republic, whofe multitudes 

might people the defert coafts of the fea; or who, 

like Penn, fhould make laws for the cultivation 

of his colony, and forbid war, fuch a legiflator 

would undoubtedly be confidered as a God on 

earth. Even though his name fhould not be im- 
mortalized, he would live in happinefs, and die 

contented, efpecially if he could be certain of 

leaving behind him laws of fuch wifdom, as to 

free the people for ever from the vexation of 

t^xes. , 

It is to be prefumed from what we know of TaxM. 

the fl:ate of the favages, that the advantage of not 

being confined by the reflraints of our ridiculous 

cloathing, the unwholefome inclofure of fuperb 

edifices, and the complicated tyranny of our cuf- 
toms, laws, and. manners, is not a compenfation 
for a precarious life, for contufions received, and 
perpetual combats engaged for a portion of a 
forcft, for a cavern, a bow, an arrow, a fruit, a 

fifli. 
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fifli, a bird, a quadruped^ the fkin of a beaft^ 07 
the poflef&on of a woman. Ijct mifanthropby 
exaggerate at pleafurp the vices of our cities, it 
will not fucceed in difgufting us of thofe expref^ 
or tacit conventions, nor of thofe artificial vir* 
tues, which conftitute the fecurity and the charcq 
pf our foqieties. 

Ther^ are undoubtedly aflaflins aniong us^ 
there are violators pf an afylum, there ar; mon* 
iters whofe ayidity, indigence^ prlazinefs, dif- 
guft the focial order. There are other monfters^ 
perhaps more deteftablci who> pofleffed of a plenty 
which would be fufficient for two or three thou« 
fand families, are only occupifrd in incre^ng the 
mifery of them, I (hall not the lefs implore 
benedidion upon the pub|ic ftrcngth, which 
moft commonly infurcs noy perfon and my pro- 
perty! in return for the contribution; which it re« 
quires from me. 

A TAX may be definedj^ a facrifice of a part of 
a man's property for the defence of the reft: 
it follows from hence, that there fhould not be 
any tax either among people in a ftatepf flavery^ 
or among favagcs : for the former no longer en*- 
joy any property, and the latter have not yet ac-r 
quired any. 

But when a nation poflefies any l^rge and va- 
luable property^ when it*s fortune is fuiBciently 
eftabliflied, and is confiderable enough to make 
the expences of government neceflary, when it has 
poflTefllons, trade, and wealth capable of tempt- 
ing the avidity of it's neighbours^ ^ who may be 
poor or ambitiousi then, in order to guard it's 

frontiersj^ 
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^pnticrs, or it's provinces, to protcft it's navi- book: 

gation^ and keep up it's police, there is a necef^ 

fity for forces and for a revenue. It is but 

juft and requilite, that the perfons who are em-r 

ployed in any manqef for the public good, fhould 

be maintained by all the other Qrders of the fq-* 

ciety. 

There have been countries and times, in whicl^ 
a portion of the tprritory was aflSgncd for the 
public expcncps of the ft^te. The government, 
not being enabled of icfelf to turn fuch extenfive 
pofTelfions to advantage, was forced to intrufl this 
charge to adminiftrators, who either neglcAed the 
revenues, or appropriated them to their own ufe* 
This praftice brought on ftill greater inconveni- 
ences, flither the royal domains were too con- 
fiderable in time of peace, or infufficient for the ' 
calls of war. In the firfl: inftance, the liberty of 
the ftate vras oppfcffed by the ruler of ir, and in 
the latter, by ftrangers. It has, therefore, been 
found neceffary to haverecourfe to the contribu- 
tions of the citizens. 

These funds were in early times not confider- 
able. The ftipetids then allowed were merely an 
indemnification to thofe whom public affairs pre* 
vented from attending to thofe employments that 
were neceffary for their fubfiftence. Their reward 
^rofe from that pleaGng fenfation which we expe- 
rience from an internal confcioufntfs of our own 
virtue, and from the view of the homage paid to 
it by other men. This moral wealth was the 
greateft treafure of rifing focietics j a kind of coin 

which 
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which it w^s equally the intereft of government 
and of morality not to diminifh the value of. 

Honour held the place of taxes no lefs in the 
fiourifhing periods of Greece, than in the infant 
ftate of focieties. The patriot, who ferved his 
country, did not think he had any right to 
deftroy it. The impofl laid by. Ariftides on all 
Greece, for the fupport of the war againft Perfia, 
was fo moderate, that thofe who were to contri- 
bute of themfclves, called it ibe happy fortune 
cf Greece! What times were thefe, and what a 
country, in which taxes made the happinefs of 
the people ! 

The Romans acquired power and empire almofl: 
without any afliftance from the public treafury. 
The love ^of wealth would have diverted them 
from the conqueft of the world. The public 
fervice was attended to without any views of in- 
tereft, even after their manners had been cor- 
rupted. 

Under the feudal government, there were no 
taxes, for on what could they have been levied ? 
The man and the land were both the property 
of the Lord. It was both a real and a perfonal 
fervitude. 

When knowlege began to difFufe it's light over 
Europe, the nations turned their thoughts towards 
their own fecurity. They voluntarily furnifhed 
contributions to reprefs foreign and domeftic 
enemies. But thofe tributes were moderate, 
becaufe princes were not yet abfolute enough to 
divert them to purpofes of their own caprices, or 
to the advantage of their ambition. 

The 
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The New World was difcovered, and the paf- ^ ^j^ ^ 
lion for conquefl: engaged every nation. That v ^ -^ 
fpirit of aggrandizement was inconfiftent with 
the flownefs with which affairs are managed in 
popular afTemblies ; and fovereigns fucceeded 
without much difficulty in appropriating to 
themfelves greater rights than they had ever be- 
fore enjoyed. The impofition of taxes was the 
mod important of their ufurpations, and it is that^ 
the confequences of which have been the mod 
pernicious* " - 

Princes have even ventured to render the marks . \ 

of fcrvitude apparent upon all their fubjeds, by 
levying a poll-tax. Independent of the humili- 
ation it is attended with, can any thing be more 
arbitrary than fuch a tax. 

Is the tax to be levied upon voluntary informa- 
tion? But this would require between the mo- 
narch and his fubjefts an attachment to each other 
arifing from a principle of duty, which fliould 
unite them by a mutual love of the general good; 
or, at leaft, a regard to public welfare, to in- 
fpire the one with confidence in the other, by a 
fincere and reciprocal communication of their 
intelligence, and of their fcntiments. Even then, 
upon what is this confcientious principle to be 
founded, which is to ferve as an inftru«5tor, a 
guide, and a check in the affairs of government? 

Is the fanftuary of families, or the clofet of the 
citizen, to be invaded, in order to gain by fur- 
prife, and bring to light, what he does not chufe 
to reveal, what it is often of importance to him 
not to difcovcr. What an inquifuion is this ! 

What 
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■ o K What an injurious violence! Though wc fliouM 
even become acquainted with the refourccs and 
means of fubfiftence of every individual, do they 
not vary from one year to another with the uncer- 
tain and precarious produdlions of induftry? Arc 
they not Icffcncd hy the increafe of children^ by 
the decay of ftrcngth through ficknefs, age, and 
laborious occupations. The very faculties of the 
human fpccics, which are ufeful and employed in 
laborious occupations, do they not change with 
thofe viciflitudes occafioned by time in every thing 
that depends on nature and fortune ? The perfonal 
tax is a vexation then to the individual, without 
being a general benefit. A poll-tax is a fort of 
flavery, oppreflfive to the man, without being pro-^ 
fitable to the ftate« 

After princes had impofed this tax, which is 
a mark of defpotifm, or which leads to it foonelr 
or later, impofts were then laid upon articles of 
confumption. Sovereigns have affeAed to con- 
iider this new tribute as in fome meafure volun- 
tary, becaufe it rifes in proportion to the expen-* 
ces of the fubjcft, which he is at liberty to in- 
creafe or diminifh according to his abilities, of 
his propenfities, which are for the moil part fac- 
titious* 

But if taxation affcA the commodities which 
are of immediate necellity, it muft be confidered 
as an aA of the greatefl: cruelty. Previous to all 
the laws of fociety, man had a right to fubfift. 
And is he to Ipfe that right by the eftablilhment 
of laws ? To fell the produce of the earth to the 
people at a high price, is in reality to deprive them 

of 
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bCit: to wrcli from them by a tax the natural ^ ^j^*^ 
tncans of preferving life, is, in faft, to afFedt the 
very principle of their cxiftence. By extorting 
the fubfiftence of the needy, the ftatc takes from 
him his ftrcngth with his food. It reduces the 
poor man to a ftate of beggary; and the labouring 
man to that of idlenefs; it makes the unfortunate 
man become a rogue \ that is^ it is the caufe of 
bringing the man who is ready to ftarve to an un- 
timely end, from the extreme diftrefs to which he 
is reduced. 

If the impofts afFeft commodities lefs neceflary, 
how many hands, loft to tillage and the arts, are 
employed, not in guarding the bulwarks of the 
empire, but in crowding the kingdom with an in- 
finite number of ufelefs barriers; in embarrafling 
the gates of towns ; infefting the highways and 
roads of commerce; and fearching into cellars, 
granaries, and ftorehoufes I What a ftate of war 
between prince and people, between fubjeft and 
fubjefl.! How many prifons, gallies, and gibbets 
prepared for a number of unhappy perfons who 
have been urged on to fraudulent pradices, to 
fmuggling, and even to piracy, by the iniquity of 
the revenue laws ! 

The avidity of fovereigns has extended itfelf 
from the articles of confumption to thofe of traffic 
carried on from one ftate to another, Infatiable 
tyrants! Will ye never be fepfible, that if ye lay 
duties on what ye offer to the ftranger, he will buy 
at a cheaper rate, he will give only the price 
demanded by other ftates: if even your own fub- 
jefts were the folc proprietors of that produce 

you 
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* XIX ^ y^^ ^^^^ taxed, they ftill would never be able to 
make other nations fubmic to fuch cxaftionsi Tor 
in that cafe the demand would be for a lefs quan- 
tity, iind the overplus would pblige them to lower 
the price, in order to find a ftle for it. 

The duty on merchandize which one ftatc re- 
ceives from another^ is not lefs unrcafonable. 
The price of the goods being regulated by the 
corhpetition of other countries, the duties will 
be paid by the fiibjefts of that ftate which buys 
commodities for it's neighbours. Poffibly/ the 
increafe in the price of foreign produce may di- 
minifli the corifurrlpiiori of it. But if a lefs 
quantity of niefchandize be fold to any Country^ a 
lefs quantity will be purchafed of it; The pro- 
fits of ti'ade are to be eftimated in proportion to 
the quantity of merchandize fold and bought. 
Commerce is in faft nothing more than ekchange 
of the value of one commodity for that of another* 
It is not poffible then to oppofe the courfe 
of thefe exchanges, without lowering the value 
of the productions that are fold, by reftraining the 
lale of them. 

Whether therefore duties be laid on our own 
or on foreign merchandize, the induftry of the 
fubjedt will neceffarily fuftirr by it. The means 
of payrhent will be fewer, and there will be lefs 
raw materials to work up. The greater diminu- 
tion thete is in the annual pfoduce, the greater 
alfo will be the decreafe of labour. Then all the 
laws that can be made againft beggars will be in- 
effeftual, for man muft live on what is given him*, 
if he cannot live by what he earns« 

But 
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But what then is the mode of taxation the moft ^ ^j^ ^ 
proper to conciliate the public intereft with the 
tights of individuals? It is the land-tax. An im- 
poft is, with refpecl to the perfon upon whom it 
is charged, an annual expence. It tan only^ 
therefore, be affeffed on an annual revenue; for 
nothing but an annual revenue can difcharge an 
annual expence. Now there never cari be any 
annual revenue, except that of the land. It is 
land only which returns yearly what has been 
bellowed upon it, with an additional profit that 
may be difpofed of. It is but within thcfe few 
years that we have begun to be fenfible of this 
important truth. Some men of abilities will one 
day be able to demonftrate the evidence of it : and 
that government which firft makes this the found- 
ation of it's fyftem, will ncceffarily be raifed to a 
degree of profpcrity unknow'n to all nations and 
all ages. 

Perhaps, there is no ftate in Europe at prcfent 
whofe fituation admits of fo great a change. The 
taxes are every where fo heavy^ the expences fo 
multiplied, the wants fo urgent^ the treafury of 
the ftate in general fo much indebted, that a fud- 
den change in the mode of raifing the public re- 
venues, would infallibly iilter the confidence and 
difturb the peace of the fubjedt. But an enlight* 
ened and provident policy will tend, by flow and 
gradual fteps, towards fo falutary an end. With 
courage and prudence it will remove every ob- 
ftacle that prejudice^ ignorance, and private in- 
tereft might have to oppofe to a fyftem of admi- 

VoL- VIII. T niftration. 
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niftration, the advantages of which appear to u* 
beyond all calculation. 

In order that nothing may leflen the benefits of 
this fortunate innovation9 it will be neceflary that 
all lands without diftin(ftion (hould be fubjeded 
to taxation. The public weal is a treafure in 
common, wherein every individual fhould depofit 
Us tribute^ his fervice, and his abilities. Name» 
and titles will never change the nature of men and 
their pofleffions. It would be the utmoft mean- 
nefs and folly to avail ourfelves of diftindions re- 
ceived frotn our anceftors, in order to withdraw 
ourfelves from the burthens of fociety,. Every 
mark of diftindion that is not of general utility 
Should be confidered as injurious, it can only be 
equitable, when it is founded on a formal en- 
gagement of devoting our lives and fortunes in a 
more particular manner to the fervice of our 
country. 

If in our days the tax were laid for the firfl: 
time upon the land, would it not neceflarily be 
fuppofcd that the contribution fhould be propor- 
tioned to the extent and value of the eftates ^ 
Would any one venture to allege his employ- 
ments, his fervices, his dignities, in order to 
fcreen himfelf from the tributes required for the 
public fervice? What connedlion have taxes 
with ranks, titles, and conditions ? They relate 
only to the revenue i and this belongs to the 
ftate, as foon as it becomes neccflary for the pub- 
lic dtfcnce. 



• * 
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The manner in which the tax ought to be laid ^ ^^^. ^ 
bpon the lands h more difficult to afcertain. 
Some writers have imagined, that ccclefiaftical 
tithes, unfortunately levied in the greateft part of 
Europe, would be a proper mode to be adopted; 
In that fyftem, fay they, there could be no fraud 
nor miftake. According as circumftances fhould 
require more efforts on the part of the people, the 
trcafury would take a fourth, a fifth, a fixth 
part of the produflions at the time of the harveft, 
and every thing would be fettled without con- 
ftraint, without deceit, without miftruft, and 
without oppreffion. 

But in this mode of levying how will the tax 
be colleftedj for bbjefts fo multiplied, fo vari- 
able, ind fo little know*n ? Would not the fornfi 
of adminiftration require enormous expences ? 
Would not the farming of the tax giveoccafion t6 
profits too confiderable? If this arrangement 
fhould therefore appear moft fatal to citizens^ 
would it not be moft fatal to government ? How 
can any one poffibly doubt, that the intereft 
of the individual is the fame as that of the 
fociety ? Can any one be ftiU ignorant of the 
clofe connexion there is between the fovereign 
Ivho afks and the fubjefts who grant ? 

BESiDESi this impoft, apparently fo equals 
would in faft be the moft difproportioned of all 
thofe which ignorance hath ever fuggefted. 
While one contributor fhould be required to 
give up only the foiirth of his revenue, one half^ 
and fometiixies more, Would be taken from 
dthersi who> in order to obtain the fame quantity 
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of produ6lions, will have been obligedj by the 
nature of an ungrateful foil^ or by the difficulty 
of working it, to fupport expenccs infinitely more 
confiderable. 

These inconveniences have occaIk>ned an idea to 
berejecfled, which has been propofedor fupported 
by men little verfed in political ceconomyj but 
difgufted, with reafonj at the arbitrate manner in 
which they faw the lands taxed.. Suppofe the ex- 
tent of the domain be admitted as a rule, yet 
k mud be conddered that there are fon^ lands 
which can pay a great dealj others which can pay 
littlcj and fome, evenj which can pay nothing, 
becaufe the profits remaining, after all the ex- 
pences, are fcarce fufficient to determine the moft 
intelligent man to cultivate them. If an exad 
date of the leafes be demanded, will not the farm- 
ers and proprietors aft in concert to deceive the 
government ? and what means are there to dif- 
cover a frauds planned with confummate art? 
If you will allow men to give in the account o£ 
their own eftates, for one of thefe declarations 
that fhall be honeft, will there not be a hundred 
falfe ones ? and will not the citizen of drift pro- 
bity be the viftim of him who is deftitute of 
principles ? In the mode of taking an eftimation 
of the value of the lands^ will not the agent of 
the treafiiry fufFer himfelf to be fuborned by con- 
tributors whofc intereft it is to bribe him ? Sup- 
pofe the care of making the repartitions be left to 
the inhabitants of each diftrift, it is undoubtedly 
the moft equitable rule, the moft conformable to 
the rights of nature and property i and yet it 

muft 
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nvuft neceffarily produce fo many cabals, alterca- 
tions, and animofities, fo violent a collifioh be- 
tween the paflions, which will interfere with each 
other, that it cannot be produdtive of that fyftem 

of equity which might infure the public hap- 
pinefs. 

A REGISTER book, which would cautioufly 
meafure the lands, which would appreciate, with 
equity, their value, would alone be capable of 
effefting this fortunate revolution. This prin- 
ciple, fo fimple and fo evident, hath been rarely 
applied, and then but imperfeftly. It is to be 
hoped, that this fine inftitution, though warmly 
oppofed by authority and by corruption, «. will be 
improved in thofc ftates where it has been adopt- 
ed, and that it will be introduced in the empires 
where it doth not yet exift. The monarch who 
flaall fignalize his reign by this great benefit, w^ill 
be bleffed during his life, his memory will be 
dear to pofterity, and his felicity will be extended 
beyond ages, if, as ii: cannot be doubted, there 
cjcifts a God, the remunerator of good adlions. 

But let not government, under whatever forrri 
it may have been eftabliflied, or ftili fubfifts, ever 
carry the meafure of impofts to exccfs. It is 
faid, that in their origin they rendered men more 
aftive, more fober, and more intelligent; and 
that they have thus contributed to the profperity 
of empires. This opinion is not deftitute of pro- 
bability ; but it is ftill more certain, that when 
the taxes have been extended beyoi>d the proper 
limirs, they have flopped the labours, exr'in- 
•guilhed induftry, and produced difcouragemenr. 
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Though man haih been condemned by nature 
to perpetual watchings in order to fccure a fub- 
fiilencej this urgent care hath not exerted all his 
faculties. His d^fires have been extended much 
beyond this ; and the more numerous are the ob« 
jedls which have entered into his plan of happinefsjj 
the more repeated have been his efforts to attain 
them. If he hath been reduced, by tyranny, to 
cxpe6t nothing more from obftinate' labour than 
articles of primary neceffity, his activity hath' 
been diminilhed 5 he hath himfelf gontrafted the 
fphere of his wants. Troubled, foured, and ex- 
haufted by the oppreflive fpirit of the treafury, 
he hath cither languiftied by his wretched firc- 
fide, or hath. quitted his country in fearchofa 
lefs unfortunate deftiny, or hath led ^ wandering 
and vagabond life over dcfolated provinces. Mofb 
focietics have, at different periods, fuffered thefe ^ 
calaijnities, and exhibited this hideous fpeftacle* 

AccoRDiKGLY, it is an error, and a very great 
one, to judge of the power of empires by the re- 
venue of the fovereio-n. This bafis of calculation 
would be the beft that could be eftablifhed, if 
the tributes were proportioned to. the, abilities of 
^he citizens ; but when the republic is oppfefTed 
by the weight or the variety of the impofts, thefe 
riches, far from being a fign of national profpe- 
rity, are a mark of decay. The people, un- 
able to furnifh any extraordinary afBftancc to the 
mother-ccuntry, when threatened or invaded^^ 
yield tp a foreign yokcj.and fubmit to fhame- 
ful and ruinous lawi. The cataflrophe is 
baftencd, when the treafury has recouxfe to the ' 
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A . 

fai'ming of the revenue, in order to colleft the 
taxes. 

The contribution of the citizens towards the 
public trcafury is a tribute : they fhould prefcnt 
it themfclves to the foverpign j who, on his parr, 
ought prudently to direft the employment of it. 
Every intermediate agent deftroya thcfe con- 
neftions, which cannot be too nearly united. His 
influence becomes an unavoidable fource of divi- 
lion and ravage. It is under this odious afpedl 
that the farmers of the taxes have always been 
confidcred. 

The farmers of the revenue contrive the taxes ; 
^nd it is their bufineft to multiply them. They 
envelop them in obfcurity, in order to give them 
the degree of extenfion mod fuitable to themfclves. 
Their interefts are fupported by judges chofen by 
themfelves. They bribe every accefs to the 
throne; and they caufe at pleafu re their zeal to 
be extolled, or the people to be "calumniatedj 
who are diflfatisfied, with reafon, at their vexa- 
tions. By thofe vile artifices they plunge the 
province into the lowed degree of mifcry, while 
their own cofi^ers regurgitate with riches. Then 
it is that the Iz^ws, nrianners, honour, and the 
little remains of the blood of the nation, are fold 
to them at the vileft price. The contraftof en- 
joys, wlr!iout fhame or remorfe, thefe infamous 
and criminal advantages, till he hath dcftroyed 
the (late, the prince, and himfclf. 

Free nations have feldom experienced this 
terrible deftiny. Humane and confiderate prin- 
ciples have made them prefer an adminiftration 

T 4 almoft 
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^ XIX ^ almoft always of a paternal kind, to receive the 
contributions of the citizens. It is in abfolute 
governments that the tyrannical cuftom of farm- 
ing out the revenue is peculiarly adopted. Go- 
vernment have fometimes been aUrmed at the 
ravages occafioned by this pradice ; but timid,- 
ignorant, or indolent adminiftrators, have appre- 
hended, that in the cqnfufion in which things 
were, a. total fubverfion would be the confe- 
quence of the lead change. Wherefore^ then, 
fhould not the time of the difcafe be that of the 
remedy ? Then it is that the minds of men arc 
better difpofed to a change, that oppofition is 
lefs violent, and that the revolution is mor? 
cafily accomplifhed. 

It is not, however, fufficient that the impoft 
/hould be levied with equity, and that it (houjd 
be collefted with moderation j it is further necef- 
fary that it fhould be proportiqncd to the wants 
of government, wh^ch are not always the fame. 
War hath ever required ip all countries, and in 
every age, more confiderable expences than peace. 
The anticnts made a provifion for them by their 
oEconomy in times of tranquillity. Since the ad- 
vantages of circulation, and the principles of in- 
duftry, have been better underftood, the method 
of laying up fpecie for this purpofe has been pro- 
fcribed, and that of impofing extraordinary taxes 
has been, with reafon, preferred. Every (late 
that fliould prohibit them would find itfelf ob- 
liged, in order to protraft it's fall, to have re- 
courfe to the methods made ufe of at Conftan- 
tinople. The Sultan, whd can do every thing 

but 
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but augment his revenues, is conftraincd to gi^e ^ P ^ K 
up the empire to the extortions of his delegates, 
that he may afterwards deprive them of what they 
have plundered from his fubjefts* 

That taxes may not be exorbitant, they (hould 
be ordered, regulated, and adminiftered by the 
reprefentatives of the people. The impoft has 
ever depended on, and muft be proportioned tq, 
the property poffcircd. He who is not mafter of 
the produce is not mafter of the field. Tributes, 
therefore, among alj nations have always been 
firft impofed upon proprietors only j whether the 
lands were divided among the conquerors, or 
the clergy fhared them with the nobles j or whe^- 
they paffed, by means of commerce and induftry, 
into the hands of the generality of the citizens, 
JEvery where, thofe who were in poffeffion of 
them had refqrved to themfelves the natural, un- 
alienable, and facred right, of not being taxed 
without their own ^:onfent. Jf we do not admit 
this principle, there }s no longer any monarchy, 
or any nation i there is nothing remaining but ^ 
^efpotic matter, and a herd of flaves* 

Ye people, whofe kings command every thing 
^t pleafure, read over again the hiftory of your 
own country. You will fqe that your anceftors af- 
fembled themfelves, and deliberated, whenever a 
fubfidy was in agitation. If this cuftom be ne- 
glefted, the right is not loft ; it is recorded in 
heaven, which has given the earth to mankind to 
poflefs ; it is written o^ the field you have taken 
the pains tQ inclofe, in order to fecure to your- 
ielves ^he enjoyment of it: it ii^ written in your 

hearts* 
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> SJ? * licaits, where the divinity has impreflfed the love 
of liberty. Man> whofe head is raifed toward^ 
heavenj was not made in the image of his Creator 
to bow before man. No one is greater than an** 
other, but by the choice and confent of all. Ye 
courtiers, your greatnefs confifts in your lands^ 
and is not to be found in your attendance on 
your maftcr. Be lefs ambitious, and ye will be 
richer* Do juftice to your vafials, and ye will 
improve your fortunes by increafing the general 
happinefs. What advantage can ye propofe to 
yourfelves by railing the edifice of defpotifm upon 
the ruins of every kind of liberty, virtue, fen* 
f iment, and property ? Confider that this power 
vrill crufli you all. Around this formidable Co- 
Joflfus ye are no more than figures of bronzej^ 
reprefenting (he nations chained at the feet of ^ 
^^tue. 

Jf the right of impofing taxes be in the prince 
;^lone, though it may not be for his intcrcft ta 
burden and opprefs his people, yet they will be 
V)urdened and opprefled. The caprices, J)rofu- 
fions, and encroachments of the fovercign, wiH 
po longer know any bounds when they meet with^ 
no obftacles. A falfe and cruel fyftem of politics 
will foon perfuade him, that rich fubjefts will al- 
ways become infolent; that they muft be diftrelT- 
cd, in order to be reduced to fubjedion ; ^nd that 
poverty is the firmed: rampart of the throne. He 
will proceed fo far as to believe that every thing 
is at his difpofal ; that nothing belongs to his 
(laves 5 and that he docs them a favour in leaving 
them any thing« 
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The government will appropriate to itfclf all book 
the means and refources of induftry j and will lay 
{lich reftraints on the exports and imports of every 
article of trade, as will entirely abforb the profit^ 
arifing from it. Conimerce will only be circu- 
lated by the interference, ^ and for the benefit of 
the treafury. Cultivation will be neglefted by 
mercenaries who can have no hopes of acquiring 
property. The nobility will ferve in the army 
only for pay. The maglftratc will givejudgcr 
ment only for the fake of his fees and his falary. 
Merchants will keep their fortunes concealed, ia 
order that they may convey them out of a land 
where there is no fpirit of patriotifm, nor any 
fecurity left. The nation, then lofing all it*s im- 
portance, will conceive an indifference for it's 
kings J will fee it's enemies qnly in thofe who are 
it's matters i will be induced to hope that a 
change of flavcry will tend to alleviate the yoke 
of it J will expeft it's deliverance from a revolu- 
tion, and the reftoration of it's tranquillity fronr^ 
an entire overthrow of the ftate. 

" This defcription is dreadful," faid a vizier 
to me, for there are viziers every where. ^^ I 
" am concerned at it. But without contribu- 
** tion, how can I maintain that ftrength of the 
<* ftate, the neceffity and advantage of which you 
V yourfelf acknowlege ? This ftrength fhould be 
^« permanent, and always equal j otherwife there 
^* would be no more fecurity for your perfons^ 
*^ your property, or your induftry. Happinefs. 
" undefended is no more than a chimera. My 
If expencps are independent of the variety of fear 

«/. fonsJ^ 
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^' of all accidents. Ic is therefore necelTary that 
** they fliould be fuppHcd by you, although a 
*^ peftilence fhould have deftroyed your cattle, 
^' though infccls (hould have devoured your 
<< vines, and though the hail (hould have roote4 
<* up your harvefts. You muft pay, or I will 
" turn againft you that ftrength of the ftate, 
" which hath been created for your fafcty, and 
*f which it is your bufinefs to maintain." 

This opprcflivc fyftem concerned only the 
proprietors of lands. The vizier foon informed 
me of the means which he employed to render 
the other members of the confederacy fubfer- 
vient to the treafury. 

«* It is chic9y in the cities that the mechani- 
*' cal and liberal arts, of utility or crnamenr, of 
<* neceffity or fancy, are concentrated, or at lead 
•* their aftivity, their ^ifplay, or their improve-^ 
« ment. There it is that the rich, and confe- 
« qucntly indolent citizens, attrafted or fixed by 
«« the charms of fbciety, endeavour to delude the 
*« wearilbmenefsof life by factitious wants. There 
u it is, that in order to gratify them, they employ 
** the poor, or, which is the fame thing, the induf- 
^* trious man ; who, in his turn, in order to 
*' fatisfy the wants of primary neceffity, which 
f» are for a long time the only wants with 
*' which he is tormented, endeavours to multr* 
f * ply the faftitious wants of the rich man ; from 
'* whence arifes between the one and the other 
<* a mutual dependence, founded upon their re- 
** fpeftivc intcrefts j for the induftrious man 

«* wilhc^ 
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•' wiflies to labour, while the rich man wilhes i6 * ^^^ ^ 

*' enjoy. If, therefore, I can tax the necdTary Ufr'v"W 

" articles of all the inhabitants of cities, whethet 

*' induftrious or idle, that is to fay, if I can raift 

*^ the price, for the ftate, of all the commodities % 

** and merchandize which are confumed there, ' 

.*' by the wants of all the individuals; I (hall then 

" have taxed all thq fpecies of induftry, and I 

** Ihall have brought them to the conditipn of the J^... 

" induftrious hufbandman. I ftiall havb done 7^*^' 

** ftill more; and efpecialiy, let not this circum- '*^1 

" ftance cfcape your notice, I (hall have made 

" the rich pay for the poor, becaufe the latter 

*' will not fail to raife the price of his produc* 

*' tions, in proportion to the multiplication of his 

" wants." 

I CONJURE thee, vizier, to fpare, at leaft, the 
air, the water, the fire, and even the corn, which 
is notxlcfs, than thole three elements, the 
facred right of every man, without exception. 
Deprived of light, no one can either live or 
aft, and without life or aftion there can be no 
induftry. 

" I WILL think of it. But, attend to me in al^ 
'^ the different plans, by which I have cbmpre- 
" hended all the other objeds of neceffity, cfpe- 
** cially in the cities. In the firft place, being 
*^ mafter of the frontiers of the empire, I fufFer 
** nothing to come from foreigners, nor any 
** thing to be conveyed to them, unlefs they pay 
*^ in proportion to the number, weight, and 
*« value of the thing fcnt. By this mode, he 
" who hath manufadturcd, or who exports, yields 

"to 
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» o o k ^< to me a part of his profits i and he who rc- 
^' ceives or confumcS) gives me fomeching above 
^< what belongs to the merchant^ or to the ma- 
«« nufafturcr.'* 

I UNDERSTAND^ vizier; but by interfering thus 
between the feller and the purchafer^ between the 
manufadurerj or the merchantj and the con- 
fumer^ without being called uponj and without 
your interference being profitable to them, fince^ 
on the contrary, you keep it up to their detri- 
menti doth it not happen^ that on their parts they 
endeavour, by deceiving thee fome how or other^ 
to diminilh thy Ihare, or even to fruftrate thee 
df it? 

« Undoubtedly : but of what ufe would the 
«« ftrcngth of the date be to me then, if I did not 
'* employ it in finding out the fraud, in guarding 
^ againil it, or in punifhing it ? If they endea- 
«« vour to with-hoid or to diminifh my (hare, t 
^^ take the whole j and even fometimcs proceed 
<« a little further." 

I COMPREHEND you: Thus it is that wars and 
exaftions are iliil maintained on the frontiers, and 
on the borders of the provinces ; and that, in or- 
der to prefs upon that fortunate induftry, which 
is the tie of the moft diflant nations, and of the 
people the moft (eparated by their mannefs and 
by their religion. 

<« I AM forry for it. But every thing muft be 

«« facrificed to the ftrength of the (late, to that 

• *• bulwark which is raifcd againft the jealoufy 

*' and rapacioufnefs of neighbouring powers. The 

" intereft of particular individuals, doCb not al- 

*^ way^ 
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*« ways agree with that of the greater number. ^ ^^^ * 

•^ One efFeft of the proceeding you complain of 

*^ is, to preferve to you commodities and pro- 

<* duftions, which perfonal advantage would de* 

*' privc you of by exporting them to foreign 

*' countries ; and I prohibit the importation of 

** foreign merchandize, which, by the fuper- 

^^ abundance they would occafion^ when united 

<« to your's, would lower the price of the lat- 

" ter/' 

I THANK thee, vizier : but is it neceflary that 
thou Ihould'ft have troops? Thofc troops are 
very inconvenient. And could'fl thou not ferve 
me without a military parade ? 

«« If you perpetually interrupt me, you will 
'* lofe the thread of my fubtile and marvellous 
*' operations. After having laid a tax on mer- 
'< chandize, on it's entrance, and on it's going 
** out of the empire, on it's paffage from one 
*^ province to the other, I follow the track of the 
*' traveller, who, goes through my diftrict on ac- 
** count of his. affairs, or through motives of cu- 
" riofity. I follow the peafant who carries to 
" town the produce of the fields, or of his far^n- 
*' yard ; and wh^n thirft drives him into a public 
'^ houfe, by means of an aiTociation with the 
" mafter " 

'What, vizier! An inn-keeper is your affo^ 
ciate? 

•* Certainly. Is there any thing defpicablc, 

•« when the maintenance of the ftrength of the 

*^ ftate, and confequently the wealth of the trea- 

•^ fury, is concerned ? By means of this aflbcia- 

7 " tion. 
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• XIX ^ '^ ^^^"* ^ receive part of the price of the liquor 
" conlumcd there." 

But vizier^ how does it happen that yoti come 
to be the partner of the keeper of an inn or 
tavern^ in the fale of his liquors i Is it podlble 
that you fhould be his purveyor ? 

*^ I HIS purveyor ! This is what I would care*- 
•' fully avoid. Where would be the advantage 
** of felling the wine, which the vine-drefler 
*' might have given me as the tribute of his in^ 
" duftry ? I am better acquainted with the ma- 
** nagement of my affairs. In the firft place^ I 
*^ am in partnerlhip with the vine-keeper or 
*' proprietor, with the brewer and the diftiller of 
" brandy, by which I obtain part of the price for 
*' which they fell them to the inn-holders^ or 
keepers of public houfes ; and I have afterwards 
another with the latter, by which they are ac- 
*' countable to me in their turn, for a portion of 
" the price which they receive from the con- 
** fumer, leaving the feller at liberty to recover 
*' from the confumer that ftiare of the price which 
«* belongs to me from the confumption.'* 

It muft be acknowleged that this is very fine. 
But vizier, how do you manage to be prefcnt at 
all the fales of liquors which are made in your 
empire ? How doth it happen that you are not 
pilfered by thefc inn-keepers, who have been noto- 
rioufly difhoneft, ever fince the times of the Ro^ 
mans, though the queftors were not in partner- 
lhip with them ? After what you have intruded 
to me I do not doubt of any thing, but I am cih 
rious, 

u It 
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^^ It is in this inftance that I Ihall appear bold ^'^tx, ^ 
** to you, and that you will adnnire my fagacity. It 
is impoffible to afpire to every kind of merit 
and of glory. Firft, no man is allowed to 
move a hogfliead of wine^ of cyder, beer, or 
of brandy, either from the place where it ia 
^^ produced or prepared, or from the ware- 
^ houfe or from the cellar, cither to fell or to 
*^ tranfport, no matter for what purpofe, without 
*' my permiffion in writing. By this I know 
** what becomes of them. If any liquor be 
*^ met without this paffport I feize upon itj 
** and the proprietor pays me immediately a 
^^ third, or a fourth more than the value. Af- 
^' terwards the fame agents, who are employed 
*^ night and day, in all parts, to afcertainto mc 
^' the honefty of the proprietors, or wholefale 
" merchants, in keeping their compaft of affo-!^ 
*^ ciation, enter every day twice rather than 
^^ once, into the houfe of each inn or tavern-^ 
" keeper, where they found the veffels, reckon 
*« the bottles; and if there be the leaft fufpicion 
" of pilfering upon my Ihare,' the puniftiment is' 
** fo fevere as to prevent their being tempted a 
^' fecond time.** 

But, vizier, in order to pleafc you, are noC 
your agents fo many petty fubaltern tyrants i 

** I MAKB no doubt of it 5 and I reward them 
« well for it.** 

Very well; but vizier, 1 have one fcruple/ 

Thefe aflbciations, with the proprietor and with 

the merchants in wholefale and in retail, have a 

little the appearance pf thofe which the high- 

Vol. VIIL U wayman 
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■' ▼!» *■ *'ayni*ii contracts with the paflenger whom he 
robs. 

"You do not confidcr what you fay. My 
^* aflbciations are authorized by law, and by the 
*' facrcd inftitutioh of the ftrength of the ftiltc. 
** Can no circuniftahce then have an influence 
** upon your mind ? But let me now perfuade you 
*' to come with me to the gates of the city, where 
*' you will hot find me lefs admirable. Nothing 
*' enters there without bringing fome profit to 
" me. Should they be liquors, they contribute, 
" not in proportion to their value, as in my other 
" arrangements, but according to their quantity j 
^' and you may be affured that I am not the dupe. 
** The inn-keeper, 6r the citizen, have nothing 
'^ to fay, although I have befides fome concern 
" with them, at the time of the purchafe and of 
*« the fale, for it is in a difl^ereht manner. If 
*^ they be provifions, I hive my agents, hot only 
** at the gates, but at the flaughtcr-houfes and in 
" the fifti-markets s and no one would attenipt 
" to plunder me, without riflcing hnore than he 
'Vcould get by the fraud. IL^efs precautiohs arc 
«' neceflary in refpeft'to wood, forage, or paper. 
^ Thefe mercantile articles cannot be pilfered 
*^ as a flaflc of wine is. I have, however, my 
" emiffaries on the roads, and in the bye-places> 
'** and woe be to thbfe who fhould be found ci>- 
•* deavouring to elude my vigilance. You fee, 
^ therefore, that whoever dwelk in cities, whe- 
" ther he may live by his -Jhduftry, or whether he 
** may cnrtploy his income, or a part of his profits, 
" in a falary for the induftrious man, dill no one 

•' can 
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^^ -can confume without paying } and that all med ® ^m ^ 
*^ pay more for the ufual aad indifpcnfible con- 
•* fuoiptipns, than for the reft, I h^ve laid every 
*' kind of induftry under contribution, without 
** it's perceiving it. There are^ however, fooie 
5* branches of it with which I have endeavoured 
*' to tref?t more direftly, becaufe tijeir commoxi 
** refidcnce is not in towns, and that I have 
imagined they would be more profitable to 
me frpm a fpccial contribution. For ini^atipei 
«* I have agents in the forges and furij^ces, V'^hcre 
^« iron, which is put to fo many different ufcs, \% 
** mafiufaftured and weighed i I have fome ia 
** the workfhops of thje tanners, where the hides^ 
'^ which are of fuch general utility, are rtianufac- 
*^ tuxed ; I have fome anaong all thpfe perfoas 
*< who work jn gold, filveri plate, and jqwelsi 
** and you will not accufe me, in this inft^nce, of 
^^ attacking pbjecls of primary neceflity. . In pro- 
*^ pprikm as my experiments fuccced I eictend 
*^ them, I flatter myfelf that I Ihall one day b6 
*' able to fix my fatellites by the fide of the liqen 
** looms, becaufe they are fo univcrfally ufcfuh 
•** But do not impart my fecrct to any one. 
*^ Whenever my fpeculations get wind, k is al-* 
« ways to ray detriment/' 

I AM truly ftricken, vizier, with yout fagacitjFj 
or with that, pf your fublime predeceifors* 
They have digged minps of gold every wh^re. 
They have made of your country a Peru> the 
inhabitants of which have, perhaps> had the fame 
dcftifty as thofeof the other continents but ^ 
what coflcern is it to you \ But you (ay noihing 
to me of the lalt, and the tobacco, which you fell 

U % ten 
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BOOK f^xi times above their intrinfic valuer tjhough faft 
be the moft neceflary article in life, after bread 
and water. What is the meaning of yoiir fUence ? 
Are you fenfible of the contradiclion in ydur con- 
duct in felling this article, and refufing to col- 
left the other contributions in kind, under pre- 
tence of the trouble of felling again ? 

« Not in the leaft. The difference is eafily 
*^ perceived. If I received from the proprietor 
<< or cultivator his (hare of contribution in kind^ 
♦* in order to fell it again afterwards, I become his 
^ competitor in the markets. My predeCefforS 
^^ have been prudent, in referving to themfelves 
^ the exclufive diftribution of them. This hatR 
♦* been attended with fome difficulty. In order 
^ to bring thofc two ftreams of gold into tht 
« refervoir of the treafury, it was necel&ry to 
•* forbid the culture and the manufafture of to- 
^^ bacco* in the nation; which doth hot difpenf^ 
•* me from keeping upon the frontiers, and eveii 
^^ in the intc'rror parts of the empire, an army, to 
«* prevent the introdudion and the Competition of 
*' any other tobacco with mine." 

Have you found thefe expedients fuccefs^fuf, 
vizier? 

" Not fo fully as I could have wifheJ, nof- 
•^ withflanding the fevcrity of the penal laws. 
" As for the fait, the difficulty was much greatefj 
*' I cannot but ackhowlege my concern at it. 
«< My predecefTors ' committed an irreparabfe 
^ blunder. Under pretence of difpenfing a ufeful 
^ favour, necelTary to fome of the maritime pro* 
*^* vinces, or, perhaps, induced by the allurement 
«* of a confiderable fum, though a temporary one, 

** which 
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^ which other provinces paid, to be aHowed ts> ^ ^ix ^' 

*^ furnifh fh.emfelves with fait as they chofej they 

f^ gave way to exceptions, the confcquences of 

" which are, that it is not I who fell it, in. onp. 

^^ third of the extent of the empire, or there* 

^^ abQi3ts« I am indeed in gre^t hopes of alter- 

*^ ing this i but I ipuft wait for the moiTient of 

^' diftrcfs/' 

Independent, therefore, pf the armies which 
you maintain upon the frontiers, to prevent the 
i/nportation of tobacco and foreign merchan- 
dize, you have ftill others in the inland parts of 
the country, to prevent the laic of the fait be- 
longing to the free provinces from coming into 
competition with the fale of your's. 

^* It is true. However I muft do juftice tQ 
*^ our antient viziers. They have left me a very 
^* well-contrived fyftem of legiflation. For in- 
*^ fl-ance, thofe perfons of the free countries bor- 
** dering upon thofe provinces where I fell, arc 
*^ allowed to fell as little fait as poflible, to pre- 
*^ vent them from felling it to my prejudice.! 
** and by a confequence of the fame wife mea- 
'* fures, thofe who are to purchafe of me, and 
»^ who, being near the free countries, might be 
'^ tempted to provWe themfelves at a cheaper 
'* rate, are compelled to take more than they can 
*« confume." 

And is this cuftom cpnfecrated by law ? 

^^ Yes ; and fppported by the auguft ftrength 
*' of the ftate. I am authorized to number the 
f * families, and if any one of them (hould not 
f^ purchafe the quantity of fait that I think necef- 

V 3 '' fary 
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M fary for their confumpdonj they i^rc obUgcd to 
^^ pay for it, all the ftme as if they had/' 

Anp every perfon who Ihall fait their meat 
ivlth any other fait than your'sj will certainly fuf- 
fer for it. 

'f Ei^CEEDiNGi^y. Bcfide the feizure of this 
^< iniquitous fait, it co(ts him more than he 
f^ would expend for fupplying his family for feve- 
f* ral years.** 

Anp what becomes of the feller ? 

•* Thb feller ! He is of courfe a robber, a 
f* plunderer, a malefaftor, whom I reduce to 
f* beggary if he has any thing, and whom I 
^* fend to the galleys if he has nothing.** 

But are you not, vizier, expofed to incejQTant 
law-fuits? 

* 

<« I HAVE many upon my hands •, but there is 
f' a particular court of juftice, to which the ex- 
f5 clufive determination of them is committed.** 

And how doft jhou extricate thyfelf from 
them ? Is it by the interference of thy favourite 
principle, the ftrength of the ftate ? 

c< With that, and with money.** 

I CAN but admire, vizier, thy head arid thy cou- 
rage. Thy head, which attends to fo many ob- 
jccts, and thy cpurage, which faces fo many 
enemies. You have been typified it\ the holy 
fcriptures by Jlhmael, whpfe hands were uplifted 
againft all, and thofc of all raifed againft him. 

f^ Alas, I own it ! But the importance of the 
ff ftrength of the ftate,. and the extent of it*^ 
ff wgnts are fucb, that it hath been neceflary to 

f^ havi? 
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*' h^vc rccourfc to other expedients. Befides book 
what the proprietor is annually indebted to me 
for the produce of his eftate j if he fliould re- 
*^ folve to fell it, the purchafer muft pay oic a funi 
*^ above the price agreed on with the fciler. I 
*' have rated all human compafts, and no man 
** enters ipto any kind of contraft without furr 
" niftiing me a contribution proportioned either 
<' to the objeft or the nature of the convention. 
*' This examination implies a fet of profound 
** agents. And indeed I am often in want of 
*' them. The pleader cannot take one fingle ftep, 
*' either as plaintiff pr defendant, without fome 
<^ benefit arifing to me from itj and you will 
<* ^llow that this tribute is very innocent i for no 
** one is yet difguftcd of law-fuits." 

Suffer me to take breath, vizier, although thy 
calculation (hould not be at an end. Thou halt wc^ 
ried out my admiration, and I know not which cir- 
cumftance (hould moll excite my aftonifhment, 
cither thait perfidious and barbarous fcience which 
extends it's influence over every thing, and prefles 
upon every thing; or that patience with which 
fo many repeated afts of fubtle tyranny, which 
fpares nothing, are fupported. The flave receives 
his fubfiftence in exchange for his liberty, while 
thy wretched contributor is deprived of his liberty 
by furnifhing thee with his fubfiftence, 

HiTHBR-TO I have fo frequently given way to 
emotions even of indignation, that I have ven- 
tured to think I Ihould be excufed for indulging 
myfelf for onpe ip ridicule andirony^ jyhicb l^vc 

U 4 . ^ fo 
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' viv ^ fo often decided t^ie moft important queftions. I 

rcfumc the charafter that fuits me,, and I fay : \ 

There undoubtedly muft be a degree of pub- 
lic ftrength in every government, which fhall 
aft both within and without. Without, to defend 
the body of the nation againft the jealoufy, the 
cupidity, the ambition, the contempt, and vio- 
lence of other nations ; and this proteftion, or 
the fecurity which fhould be the efFeft of it, 
requires armies, fleets, fortrefles, arfenals, feeble 
allies to be kept in pay, and powerful allies to be 
feconded. Within, to preferve the citizen attach- 
ed to the order of fociety, from the troubles, op- 
prefllons, and injuries he may be expofed to from 
the wicked man, who fuflTers himfelf to be led 
aftray by palTions, by perfonal interefl:, or by his 
vices, and who is reftrained only by the threats 
of juftice, and by the vigilance of jhe police, 

. We (hall moreover venture to advance, that it is 
advantageous to the greater number of citizens, 
that the ftrength of the ftate ihould encourage 
induftry, ftimulate talents, and aflSft thofe who, 
from an inconfiderate zeal, unforefeen misfortunes* 
pr falfe fpecuUtions, have lolt their own ability,, 
It is from this principle that we trace the necef- 
iity of charity-fchools and hofpitals. 

In order to increafe the energy of this ftrength 
of the ftate, which, cfpeci^Uy in monarchial ftates, 
feems to be diftinft and feparate from the nation i 
I would even confent that the depofitary and di- 
rcftor of this public ftrength ihould iniprefs awe 
hf a parade of dignity, fhould attraft by mild- 

nefs, 
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ncfs, and encourage by rewards, fince it is hia ^ ^ o k 
duty to make it be feared, rqfpeded, and ch(^- 
rifhed. 

All thefe mgans are expenfive. Expences 
fuppofe revenue, and a revenue implies contri- 
butions. It is juft, fthat thofe who. partake of 
the advantages of the ftrength of the ftate (hould 
furnifh towards it's maintenance. There is a 
tacit but facred agreement between the fovereign 
and his fubjefts, by which the former engages 
to aflift, with a degree of that force proportioned 
to the portion that has been furnifhed of it, to- 
wards the general mafs of contributions; and thi$ 
diftributivc juftice would be executed of itfelf by 
the nature of things, if it were not' inceflantly 
diffurbcd by corruption and vice. 

But in every convention there is a proportioii 
between the price and the value of the thing ac^ 
quired ; and this proportion muft neccflarily be 
in the ratio of minus on the fide of the price, and 
in that of plus on the fide of the advantages. I 
am ready to purchafe a fword to defend myfelf 
againft the thief, but if, in order to acquire this 
fword, I am obliged to empty my purfe or to fell 
my houfe, I would rather compound with thg 
thief. 

* 

Now where then is this analogy, this propor- 
tion of advantages, derived from the ftrength of 
the ftate, in favour of a proprietor^ when compared 
with the price which he pays for them, if among 
the moft civilized nations of Europe, the leaft ex- 
pofed to excurfions and to foreign attacks, after 
'having ceded a p^rt of his pofieflion, he is obliged, 

when 
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■ 2jx ^ ^^^ ^^ g^s to live in the town^ to parchafe at 
an advanced pricey for the benefit of this ftrength 
of the ftatc, not only the productions of othei 
people, but likewife his own^ when he choofcs to 
confume them ? 

What is this proportion of advantages fpr tbi 
hM/bandman^ if he be compeiledj on the one hand> 
to confume in kind a portion of his time, and of 
the means of his induftry, for the conftrudion 
and the repairing of the roads i and if he be alf? 
obliged to return in money a confiderable portioa 
of the produdions he hath acquired from the 
earth by the fweat of his brow and by hard la* 
bours? 

What is this proportion of advantages for 
the mechanic^ who cannot work without food» 
lodging, cloathing, light, and firing;^ and who 
cannot fupply himfelf with all thefe articles 
without contributing, fince thefe feveral means 
of fubfiftence are taxed ; if he be ftill obliged to 
return part of the price of his time and of his ta- 
lents to the impofl: which falls dire6lly upon the 
productions of his induftry ? 

What is this proportion of advantages for the 
^ercbatif, who hath already contributed in a va- 
riety of ways, both by his perfonal confumption, 
by the confumption of his clerks, as well ^s by 
the advanced price of the firft materials j if he be 
ftill obliged to cede a portion of the price of the 
merchandize which he fends out, and from which 
he may perhaps receive nothing; in cafe of feme 
of thofe numberlefs accidents, from which this 
public ftrength doth not engage either to fcrecn 
pr indemnify him ? 

What 
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What is this proportion of advaotage for all ^ \^ ^ 
individuals^ if after having contributed in every 
progreflion and exertion of our induftry to the 
cooinnon mafs^ on one hand^ by an annual and 
general impofl:^ that of the poll-tax^ which hath 
no connexion, no alBinity, cither with property 
or with induftry, we ftill contribute, on thi: other 
hand, by the fait, a commodity of primary nccef- 
iity, which is carried to ten times it's intrinfic and 
natural yalue? 

Oncb agsfin, what proportion of thefe advan- 
tages belongs to all individuals^ if we fee all 
thefe quotas, exaded for the maintenance of the 
ftrength of the ftatc, wafted among the extor- 
tioners who coUeft them, while the remaiildcr, 
which, after feveral expences of circulation, is 
poured into the king's treafury, where it is pil* 
laged in feveral different manners or diffipated in 
extravagance ? 

We ihall alfo afk, what analogy is there be- 
tween that ftrangc and complicated variety of 
contributions, and the advantages which each of 
us obtains from the ftrength of the ftate ; if it be 
true, as certain political calculators pretend, that 
the fums of thofe who contribute are equal to 
(hofe of the revenue of the proprietors ? 

We can only feek for an anfwer to this queftion 
in the charadler of the fovereign.. If he be cruel, 
the problem will not be folvcd \ and time, after 
a long feries of oppreffion will bring about the 
ruin of the empire. If the fovereign ftiould have 
^ny fcnfibility, the problem will be folvcd in a 
maonpr bene^cial to hi^ fubjcfls, 

The 
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BOOK The chief of the nation muft not however flat* 
ter himfelf with cffcfting any great or lading 
good, if he does not make a judicious choice of 
the man intruded with the maintenance of the 
ftrength of the ftate. It belongs to that great 
agent of government to diftribute and to render 
fupporcable to every individual the enormou$ 
weight of the tribute by his equity and by his ikill, 
and to divide it according to the relative degrees 
of ability or non-ability in the contributors. 
Without thelc two circumftances, the oppreffcd 
people will fall into a ftate of defpair more or 
lefs diftant, more or lefs alarming. With thefc 
two circumftances, fupportcd by the expeftation 
of an immediate or approaching relief, they will 
fufFcr with patience, and will proceed under their 
burthen with fome fhare of courage, 

BvT where is the minifter who will fulfil fo dif^ 
ficult a tafk ? Will it be the minifter who, from 
an odious thirft of wealth, fliall have eagerly 
fought the management of the public revenues, 
and who having attained that important poft by 
dint of fervile intrigue, ftiall have abandoned the 
treafury a prey to his paffions, his friends, hi$ 
flatterers, and his favourites, and to the detri* 
ment of the ftrength of the ftate ? Perifli the mer 
piory of fuch a minifter ! 

Will it bjc he who ihall view, in the power 
comnriitted to his hands, nothing more but the 
inftrumcnt of his enmity, or of his perfonal aver- 
fions ; who ihall confidcr nothing but how to 
realize the illufion of his ferocious and difordered 
imagination, whp will treat all meafyrps difFcr? 

ing 
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ihg from his own as abfurdities j whofe anger ^ ® J -^ 
will be excited agamft real or pretended errors, as 
if they were fo many crimes ; to whom the fable 
of the ftomach and the members (hall be an ob- 
jeft of ridicule ; who (hall enervate that part of 
the body politic that Ihall be difpleafing to him, 
by -granting almoft exclulive favours to that 
which his fancy, his intereft, or his prfejudiccs^ 
fliall prefer -, to whom every thing fhall bear the 
ftamp of confufion and diforder, which fliall not 
be confonant to his fingular ideas s who, deftitute 
of the wifdom neceffary to corredt what is de- 
feftive, (hall fubftitute chimeras to a regular fyf- 
tcm, perhaps imperfeft; and who, in order to 
correft pretended abufes, blind to the confe- 
qxiences of an ill-fugge(led plan of reformation, 
will fubvert every thing with a difdainful fmile; 
an empiric, who is as cruel as ignorant, who mif- 
taking poifon for the remedy, (hall announce a 
fpeedy cure, when repeated convulfions (hall pro- 
claim the impending di(roluti6n of the patient ? 
Peri(h the memory of fuch a minifter ! 

Sovereigns, you who are neither exempt from 
falfehood or feduftion, if you have been unfor- 
tunate enough to have been direfted by fuch mi- 
nifters, do not fubftitute to them a weak and pu- 
fiUahimous man, who, though well informed, 
mild, modeft, and perhaps incapable of commit- 
ting any great faults while he afts for himfelf, 
will ftill fufFer himfelf to be milled by others ; 
will fall into the fnares that fhall be laid for him ; 
and will want that necelTary vigour, either to 
put a flop to, or prevent the evil, or to aft in op- 

8 poficion 
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pofition to yourfel ves> when his confcienccj and 
the general interefl: ihall require it« 

Do not fubftitute the morofe^ difdainful^ 
and auftere man $ and much lefs the imperious 
and harfh minifter. The impoft is a heavy bur- 
then j how^ therefore, Ihall it be iu[^rted> if 
the mode of impofing it be aggravated } It is >a 
bitter cupi which all muft fwallow ; if it be pre-> 
fented haftily, or awkwardly, it will cenainly be 
fpilt, • i. 

l>o not fubftitute the man who is ignorant of 
the law, or who ddpifes it, to attend to nothing 
but finance* It is the intereft of a (bvereign, 
that property and induftry fhould be proteftodj 
againft his own authority, againft the enterprises 
of his minifters, often inconfiderate, and fometsmes 
dangerous. A minifter who facrifices every thing 
to finance, will often fill the cofi^rs of his mafter, 
he will give to the nati<ni, and tathe throne^ 
the fplendour of a formidable power 1 but this 
fplendour will be momentary as lightning. De« 
fpair will feize upon the minds of the ibbje&s« 
By reducing induftry to the moft extreme dif- 
trefs, the minifler will have aded the part of the 
man in the fable, who killed the hen which 
•brought forth golden eggs. 
. Po not fubftitute a villain, armed at all .points 
with the formalities and fubtleties of law, who 
.will keep up a perpetual quarrel between the trea« 
fury and the law, who will render the former 
odious, and will relax the bands of a hard but 
neceiTary obedience* 
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Do not fubftitute that xiutragtous philanthfo- 
pift> who giving himfeif tip tx) an iU-judgcd fpirit 
of patriotifiT), fliall forget the treafurjr, while he 
indifcrectly gives way to the ftd'ucing impulfe of 
benevolence ^nd popularity; an impulfe ever 
laudable in a philofopher, biac to which a mi- 
niftcr ought not to yield without great circum- 
fpe6Hon. For it mufl. ftill be ac4cnOw}eged, that 
the (Irength of the ftate muft be eftablifhed, and 
that there nrinftbe a treafury to maintain it. 

But abote all things, rejedl the prodigal mi* 
nifter. How is it poffible that a man who hath, 
failed in the management of his own'affaifs, can 
adminifter thofe of a great ftate ? When he 
hath diflTpated hi^ own cftaces, will he be oecono^ 
mical of the public revenue ? Let us foppofe 
him to have probity, delicacy, knowlegc, and a 
fmcere defire of being ufeful to the ftate, yet in 
a circunYftance, and upon an objeft fo import- 
ant as that in <^ueftion, conrtitutional virtues 
are only to be trufted to. How many men 
are there, who h^ve entered virtuous into the 
miniftry, and who, in fix months after their 
promotion, appeared in a very different light to 
others, and eve^i to themfclves. There is, per- 
haps, lefs fedudion at the foot of the throne, 
than in the antichamber of a minifteri and ftrll 
lefs at the foot of the throne, and in the anti- 
chambers of other miniftersj than at the Entrance 
of the clofet of the minifter of finance. But we 
have dwelt too long on impoftsj we muft now 
fpeak of what hath been fuggefted to fupply 
it's place, of public credit. 

I 1h 
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BOOK Is o-enera], what ie caHed credit is bnly a 
• — ,/-w delay granted for payment. This was a cu(l<Mn 
Public ere- ^nknow^n. in the firft ages. Every family wasi 
fatisfied with what uncultivated nature^ and fome 
coarfe labours fupplied Co them. Some exchanges 
were foon begun^ . but only between relations and 
neighbours* Thefe connexions were extended 
in all places, where the progrefs of fociety multi- 
plied the wants or the pleafures of men. In pro- 
cefs of time, it was no longer poffible to purchafe 
provifions of one kind with thofe. of another; 
metals were fubltituted, and became infenfibly 
the common reprefentative of all things. It hap- 
pened, that the agents of trade, which were be- 
coming every day more confiderable, wanted the 
money neceflary for their fpeculations. The 
merchandife was then delivered, to be paid at 
periods more or lefs diftant ; and this fortunate 
cuftom ftill obtains, and will laft for ever. 

Credit fuppofcs double confidence; confi- 
dence in the perfon who is in want of it, and 
confidence in his abilities to pay. The firft is the 
moft neceflary. It, is too common for a man ia 
debt, who is deftitute of honefty, to break his 
engagements, though he be able to fulfil them;, 
and to diflipate his fortune by irregularity and ex- 
travagance. But the fenfible and honeft maa 
may, by a if ariety of fchemes well fcondufted, ac- 
quire, or replace the means that have failed hioi' 
for a time. 

The mutual advantage of , the purchafer and 
the feller has given rife to the credit which exifts 
among the individuals of one fociety, or even of 

feveral 
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•fcvcral ibcietics. ilt diiFers from.public credit In '^ xix ^ 
this particulafi that the latter is the credit of a 
. ^hole oation^ conAdered as farming ^one iingle 
body. ... 

Setweb^ pubiic-and :pnvate cjredit. there is^alfd 

this difference, -that .prpfit^is the -end of the oivji 

and ej^pence of the ather^ jFromhence it follows^ 

that credit is jgftin with J^efpefit to the merchant^ 

becanfe k •^furniihes him with the means of ae^ 

quiri^ng riches j • but with reCped to>gov^rnments, 

it is one ca^feof impo^rilking them^ fmce it 

only fi^p^cB 'fhein) ^ith the means vDf ruining 

themfclve&« A ftate that ^ocrow^ alienates a 

portion tof it'*s revenue for a capital, which k 

.impends. It IS therefore poorer after thefe loiansi 

,thaa it was before it had lecQurfe €0 this deft'Tuc^ 

'five >c»q)cdicnt. 

KoirwiTHS.t:ANDiMrQ the Scarcity of gold and 
iilver,, the>anticBt gov^nn^tents were unacquaint«> 
ed w^ioh 'public credit, even ac the iimes of thte 
4110ft fatail and critical events. They fornrwd^ 
dtMDtttg peaoe, a ftock that was referred for times 
trf -diftccrs. The Specie beiag by this twechod cir- 
cuited a&cffa» excited induftryy and alleviated, 
in fame mcafeiTe, tbt inevitable calamities of 
;wtr. Since the dtfcovery of the New World has 
made gold '«Qd &lver more common^ thofe who 
liaxrc had the adminiftration of public affairs have 
genoraUy engaged in enterprifes above the abili« 
ties of the people they governed ; and have not 
fcruplcd to burthen pofterity with debts they 
had vcnitured to contraft. This fyftem of op- 
preflion has been continued; it will affedt the 
Vol. VIII. X lateft 
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lateft generacionsj and opprcfs all nations and i\l 
ag^s. 

It 2s Ehglaridj Holland, and France, that is 
to fay, the mod opulent nations of Europe, wUo 
have given to bad art eieample. Thefe powers 
have found credit, for the fame reaibn that we do 
not lend our money to a man who aika charity, . 
but to him who dazj^les us with his brilliant 
equipage^ Confidence hath given birth to loans ; 
and confidence arifes of itfelf at the fight of a 
coilntry, where the ricbnefs of the foil is in* 
creafed by the activity of an induftrious people, 
and at the view of thofe celebrated ports, which 
receive all the produdions of the univerfe. 

TnS fitti^tion of thefe three ftates Jiath alfo en- 
coirragcd the lender. They are not only the pub- 
lic revenues that are his guarantee, but alfo thfc 
incomes 6f individuals,- in which the treafury 
finds, in times of neceffity, it's fupport and it's 
refources.' In countries which,; like Germany, 
are open on all fides,' and which have neither bar^ 
ricrs, nor natural nrieans of defence, if the enemy^ 
who cztt enter into them freely, (hould either 
fix, or only fojourn there for a timey they hn- 
mediately levy the public revenues for their own 
benefit, and they even appropriate to themfelvesi 
by contributions, a portion of the incomes of in- 
dividuals. The creditors of the government then 
experience the fame thing as happened to thofc 
who had annuities in the Auflrian Netherlands, 
and to whom more than thirty years' arrears were 
due. With England, France^ and Holland^ 
which are all three fomewhat more or lefs fect^reil 

f from 
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n*om invafion, there is nothing to fear except the ^ ^^^^ ^ 
caufes which exhaufl: therh, the cfFeft of which is 
flower, artd confcquently itiore diftant. 

fi'tJT (hotild it hoc be the province of the indi* ^ 
gent man to borrow, and of the rich to lend ? # 

Wherefore, then, are thofe ftates which haVe thfe 
moft refourccs the nioft in debt ? It is becaufc 
the fbliy bf nations is the fanrie as that df in* 
divid'ual's : it is becaufe, being more ambitious^ 
t\ihy Cre^tfe to thetHfelveS rtiore Wants : it is be- 
ciufe the confideiice they havfe ih their means 
renders them ihattefitiv^e ko the experices they 
make : it is becaufe no aftion at law can be 
maintained igaihft thim; and that their debts 
^re themfelves liquidated,' whenever the)^ have 
the effrontery to fayi wc bwe nothing : it is be- - 
eaufe fubjeels cannot bring, their fovcreign to juf- 
tice t it is Becaufe a power hath never been, nor 
perhaps hever Will be feen^ td take up arms in fa- 
vour of theif citiicns, rdbbed and plundered by a 
foreign power J it iS becaufe a ftate renders it's 
neighbours in a ril^nner fubjedt to it by loans: 
it ii becaufe Holland is in conftant apprehenfion, 
left the firft cJannon-fhot which (hduld pierce the 
fide ofond of her fhips fhould aCquit England to* . 
Wards her : it is becaufe an ediA dated from 
Verfailles may, without confequences, acquit 
France to Geneva : it is bedaufe thefe motives, 
which Ic would be Ihanieful to acknowlege> a& 
fecretly in the breafts and in the councils of 
powerful kings. 

The cuftom o^ public ctedit, though ruinotis 
to every ftate^ is not equally fo to alU A natidii 

X 3 that 
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that haa feveral valuable produftions of ;^*s own ^ 
whofe revenue is entirely free ; which hath always 
fulfilled it'» engagements, which hath not been 
fwayed by the ambition of conquefts„ and which 
governs it's felf ;,fuch a natioa will raife mone^ 
.at an eafier ratej than an ^ empire, the foil qF 
which is not fertile I. which is overloaded with 
debts I which engages in undertakings beyonfl 
it's ftrength y which has deceived jt's creditors^ 
.and groans beneath an arbitrary power.. The 
lender, who of courfc irappfes the law, wjU al- 
ways proportion the terms to the rifqiies hp.imuft 
run. Thus, a people whofe finances are in a (late 
of confufion, will foon fall into the utmoft diftrcfs 
.by public credit : but even the beft-rcgulate^l go- 
.yernment will alfo experience the decline of itV 
profperity from it. 

But fome political arithmeticians have affcrt* 
ed, that it is advantageous to invite the fpecie of 
other nations into that of our own country, ani 
that public loans produce that important effeft.. 
.Ic is certain, that it is a method of attra<iling the 
fpecie of other nations i but merely,^, as if it were 
obtained by the fale of one or more provinces of 
the empire. Perhaps, it would be a more ra- 
tional pradice to deliver up the foil to them, thaa 
to cultivate it folcly for their ufe. 

But if the ftate borrowed only of it's own fub- 
jccls, the national revenue w;ould not b^e given up 
to foreigners. It certainly would not ; but the 
ft ate would impoverifli fome of it's members, ia 

order to enrich one individual. Muft not taxe^ 

'<>• •■ •,' j« ^•.i 

be increafed in proportion to the intereijt that i^ 

ta 
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to be jpkid, and the capital that is to be replaced ? ® ^^^ ^ 
Will not the proprietors of lands, the hufband- 
iTien, and every citizen, find the burthen greater, 
than if all the money borrowed by the ftate had' 
been denfiahded from them at once ? Their fitua- 
tion is the fame, as if they themfelves had bor- 
rowed it, iriftead of retrenching from their ordi- 
nary expences, as much as might enable them to 
fupply an accidental charge. 

But the jpaper-fcurrency which is introduced by 
the loans made to government, increafes the 
quantity of wealth in circulation, gives a great 
cxtenfibn to trade, and facilitates every commcr- 
<:ial tranfaftion. Infatuated men ! refleA on thfi 
dangerous confequences of your ppjitical* fyftem. 
Extend it only as far as pofCble ^ Jet the ilate 
borrow all it can ; load it with intereft to be paidi 
and by thefe means reduce it to the neceifity of 
ftraining every tax to the utmoftj ye will ibon 
find, that with all the wealth you may have in 
circulation, ye will have no frefti fupply for the 
ptirpdfes of confiimption and trade. Money, and 
the paper which reprefcnts it, do not circulate of 
themfelves, nor without the affiftance of thofe 
powers which fet them in motion. All the dif- ' 
ferentfigns introduced in lieu of coin, acquire a' 
vilue only proportionate to the number of falcs 
arid porchafes that are made. Let us agree with 
you, in fuppoflng all Europe filled with gold. If 
it'fhould have no merchandife to trade with, that 
gold will have no circulation. Let us only in- 
creafe cortirriercial efFefts, and take no concern 
abbut thefe reprefcntations of wealth; mutual 

X 3 confidence 
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' Six. ^ confidence and neceflicy will foon occafion then^ 
tQ be eftabli(bed without your aOlftance. But 
let your care be principally direded in pre-r 
venting their increafe, by fuch means as muft 
neceflarily dimini(h the mafs of your growing 
produce. 

But the cuftom of public credit enab^les one 
power to give the law toothers. Will it never 
be perceived that this refource is common to all 
nations? If it be a general mode by which a 
ftate may obtain a fuperiority over it's enemies, 
may it not be fcryiceable to them for the fame . 
purpofes ? Will not the credit of the two nations 
be in proportion to their refpef^ive wealth ? and 
will they not be ruined without having any other 
advantages oyer one another^ than thofe they 
wf re in ppffeflion of, independent of every loan ? 
When I fee pion^rchs and enripires furioufly at- 
tacking'and waging war againft each other, with 
all their debts, with their public funds, and their 
revenue already deeply mortgaged, it feems tq 
me, fays a philofophical writer, as if I faw men 
lighting with clubs in a potter's fhpp furrounde4 
with porcelain. 

It would, perhaps, be prefvunoptVQUs tQ affirm^ 
that in no circumftance whatfoever the public fer- 
vice can ever require an alienation of part of the 
public revenMes. The fcenes that difturb the 
world are fo variousi ; qrnpire.5 are exppfed to fuch 
extraordinary revolution^ ; the field of events is 
fo extenfive; political interefts qqcafion fiich 
amazing changes in public affairs, that it is not 
within the reach of human wifdom to forefee ar\d 

calculate 
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c^iculate every circumftancc. But in this in- ^ ®^^^ ^ 
fiance^ it is the ordinary conduA of governments 
that we are attending to, and not an extraordi* 
nary fitqation, which, in all probability, may he-» 
ver prefent itfclf* 

Ev^RY (late which will not be diverted from 
the ruinous courfe of loans, by fuch condderations 
as we have juft been offering, will be the caufeof 
it's own deftru6tion. The facility of acquiring 
large fums of money a? once, will engage a go- 
vernment in every kind of unreafonable, rafii, and 
expenGve undertaking; will rpake it mortgage 
it's future expeftations, for prefent exigencies, 
and game with the prefent ftock to acquire future 
fupplies. One loan will bring on another, and 
to accelerate the laft^ the intereit will be more 
^nd more raifed« 

This irregularity will caufe the fruits of induf- 
try to pafs into fo'me idle hands. The facility of 
obtaining every enjoyment without labour, will 
induce every pcrfon of fortune, as well as all vU 
cious ^nd intriguing men, to reforc to the oapH 
tal i who will bring w>th them a train of fervantSji 
borrowed from the plough s of young girls, de- 
prived of their innocence, and prevented from 
mai^rying; of perfon^ of both fexes, devoted ta 
luxury 2 all of them the inftruments, the vidtims^ 
^he objedbsi or the fport of indolence a^ volupn 
tuoufnefs. 

The feducing attraftion of public debts wilf 
fpread more and more. When men can reap the 
fruits of the earth without Jabour, every indivJ- 
dual will engage in that Ijoecie^ of employment* 
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^ XIX* ^ ^hich is at once lucrative' and'^afy. Pfopfictors 
I-* of land,' and merchants j will all' become annul*- • 
taats^ Money is converted into paper currencrfi 
eftabliihed. by the ftate, becaufe it is more port-^ • 
able than fpecie, Icfs fubjeft to alteration from * 
ti^mC). and Jefs liable to the injury 'offeafons^ and 
tbe rapacity of the farmers of thc.revenuc* . The - 
preference given to the r^prcfcntatrve paporj^ 
above the real fpecieorxommodity, will be iiyu^ 
rious to agricuUurej trader and induftry* As the • 
fl;ate always expends what haa becn> wrongfolly ' 
acquired in an improper ntannetj; Jnprc^ortioii^ 
a^ it's debts increafcj the taxes mtrft - bq' aug-- 
nifioted in order to pay the rintcneft. Thus all thc^ 
a^ive and ufefulr claffes of-fociety aEe.pluadet«4 - 
and exhapfted by theiidle,. ufekfs: clafs of annui^*- : 
tants. The increafe of taxes raifca . the .price of . 
commodities^ and confequentlythat of induftry, 
By< thefe means, coafumption . isi leiflcnedi be* 
caufe exportation cealieSj[as foon as merchandife is > 
toa- dear to iland the competition of other na>^ • 
tiqns.^ ThC) lands, and . inaaufa^ires are equally > 
afFcded^ 

Thx inability thciftate then finds itfelf in to an^ 
fwer it'$ engagements, forces it to extricate itfdf* 
by^ bankfuptpy i a method the mp(b dcftru^kive o£ 
the freedom of the peorptej andnof the power of ^ 
the foverncign^ Then the^detrees for loans arc' 
paid by edifts of reduftion. Then thc.oaths of » 
the monarch, and the rights of the^fubjeds, > will 
be- betrayed*. Then the fqreft h$&^ of all go« 
yemnoents, public confidence wUl be irrccorer^ 
fbly loft. Then ^he fortiine of the rich man is > 
. ' . . . / ovcrfhrow^n. 
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^yerthhoilv^tti and tHfc potir'ttfahi^^ b ojQ^ 

frtirtsofWslangicohtJiitiedlaboarsi wh'ich'hcltad 
intrufted to the treafury, in order to fccure^a fuK* 
ififtenfcd in his ojd age. Then the labour and thefa^i- 
laries are fufpended, and the multitude of laborious* 
p^f fons fall into a kind of palfy, and are reduced tor 
bcggai-yji Then the nnanufa^ures are empty, and 
the hofpitak arfc filled, as they are in times of ^^^ 
peftfleftce; Then'thcrriindsof all men are exaf- . 
pefated againft the prince, while his agents are 
€*ery where 1oid^(i'with^ imprddations. Tlien the 
fdebic mani who call fiibmlt to lead a life of mi^ 
feVy, is condenined to tears ; while he to whom 
nature h^s given an impatient and ftronger mind, 
afms himfelf with* a dagger, which he' turns either 
againft himfclf, or againft' his felloW-citizen. - 
Then the Ipirit, the manners, and the health of 
the inhabitants of the natibn^ are. dcftroyed i the 
fpirit, by deprcffibn arid affliftioni the manncrsi- 
by the neceflity of having recourfe to refouroes 
which are; always criminal or difiioneft • health, 
by the fame cdnfequehces'whith would follow a - 
fudden famine. Sovereign mjnifters, is it pof- , 
(ible that the image of fuch calamity fhould be 
prefcnted to you, without diftiirbing your traa- 
ouillity, or e^tciting your reriiorfe ? If there be a - 
great Judge' whd wdts for you, how will you dare 
to appear bef6fe"him,' and whatTentence can ydu 
poffibly expeft frorp him ? ^Doubt hot but that it - 
wiir-be the Tame as' thit which' thofe wretches 
whom you have madeVatid whofe fole avenger he 
Wits, (hall have called ddwri upon yoii. Accurfed 
jp this World, yoti wiU ftill* be fp m the next. 

I Sucp 
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* XIX ^ ' Such is the end of Ipans^ from wbenpe we may 
Cy .y^iai judge of the principles upon which t^ey are 

founded. 
Fine trts Aftej. having examined the fprings and fup* 

lettof. port of every civilized fociety, let iis t^c a vie\^r 
of the ornaments and decorations of the edifice^ 
Thefe are the fine arts^ and polite literature. 

Nature is the model of both th^ one and 
the other. To fiudy nature^ and to ftudy her 
with propriety^ tQ fclpift her beft appearances, to 
copy her faithfully, to corrcdl her defcfts, ancf 
to embelliOi or collet her fcattered beauties, in 
order to cpmpofe of them one marvellous obje£t : 
thefe are fo many talents infinitely rare, Som? 
of them may accompany the man of genius ; 
others may be the rpfujt of fludy, and of the la- 
bours of feveral §reat men. Sublimity gf thpught, 
and exprelTion, rnay prevail, where there is ^ 
want of tafte. Imagin^tipn and invention may 
difplay it's powers in a man who is impetuous 
and incorrcft. Ages pafs away, before there ap- 
pears an orator^ a ppct, a painter,, or a flatuary,.. 
in whom judgment, which reficfts upon it'sj^ 
operations, moderates that ardour which js impai 
tient of advancing }n it*s career. 

It is chiefly, utility which hath given birth tg 
/ literature, while the fine arts have owed tlieif 

origin to the allurements of pleafure. 

In Greece they lyere the offspring of the foil 
itfelf. The GreekS| favoured wi^h the moft for- 
tunate climate, had a fcene of qatqrc incefTantly 
before them, replete with wonderful objefts of 

delight or of hprror^ rapic} (Ireams, c^^a^gX 

qiountains. 
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fnountalnsj'anticnt forefts^^ fertile plains, agree- ? P^^ ^^ 
able vallies, and delightful Uopes j the fca fonrier V 
times calm and fometinies agitated 5 every thi^ng; 
iij a word, which infufcs ardour iqto the foul, 
eyery thing which awakens fenfibility and extends 
the inriagination. Thcfc people, being fcrupulous 
imitators, copied nature at firft, fuch as they faw 
her. They /oon adapted a fpirit of difcrimina- 
tion to their rpocjels. Attention tp the principal 
funftions of the linibs pointed out: to them their , 
groffeft defers which they correfted. They af- 
terwards difcovered the nriore trifling Imperfec- 
tions of a figure which they lik?wife altered 5 and 
thus they raifed themfelves gradually to the con- 
ception of ideal beauty^ that is to the conception 
of a being, the exjft^nce of which is perhaps pof- 
fible though not real, for nature makes nothing 
perfcft. Nothing is regular in it, and yet nothing 
is put of it's place. There are too many caufes 
combined at once in the creation, not merely of 
an entire animal, but even of the fmalleft fimilar 
parts of an animal, that we Ihould expeft to find 
cxa6t fymmetry in them. The beautiful of naturq 
confifts in a precifc feries of imperfeftions. The 
jvhole may be cenfured, but in that whole every 
part is precifely what it fhould be. The atten- 
tive confidcration of a flower, of the branch of a 
• _ ,. , , . ' . . .,. 

tree, or of a leaf, are fqfficient to confirm this 
opinion. 

It was by this flpw apd latiorxoqs mode that 
painting and fcqlpture acquired that degree of 
perfeftion which aflioniflies us, in thp Gladiatorj^ 
the Antinous^ and Veni^s of Medicis. To thefe 

fortunate 
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B ^^y foVtunatc^cklifc^ mky'bc'addiy aliAguageixa^^^^^^ 
nloiis from it's origin; a poetry fublfnfc and'' full 
of agreeable as well terriblcf'inrtagM; previous t6' 
the birth of 'the arts j the fpi r it of liberty • thi' 
cxercife of the fine arts, forbiddei^^to'flaves; the^ 
intercourfe of artJfts' with philosophers; their' 
crnula5ion kept up- by laboiii's, rewards, and enco- ' 
njlums ; the continual vi^w of the'hiirtian frime in' 
baths and it th^'^dyririnafia; which is a cOntinOaf ^ 
leflon for the artW, and thc'prlnciple of refined | 
tafte in the na.tidn. The lai*^e and flowing gar- ' 
nfents which did not defornni'any^parVbf the body ' 
by prelfi'ng' arid confining it; niimberlefs tehniples 
to decorate thcftatues of the God/ and GoddefTes, 
aAd confequently tlie ineftJmable ' valiitf fet on ' 
beauty, which was to ferve as^ the'model ; and the 
coftom of confecrating, by monuments, the me- 
jnorable aftiohs oPgreiit men. 

Homer had fet the example of epic poetry. 
The Olympic gamles haftehed the progrcfs of 
lyric poetry, of muGc, and of tragedy. The 
concatenation of the arts, one with the other, ex* 
crted it's influence on architefture. Eloquence af* 
fumed dignity and vigour, while it was difcuffing 
the public interefts. 

The Romans, who copied the Greeks in every 
thing, were inferior to their models, having nei- 
ther the fame gracefulnefs nor the fame origina- 
lity. In fuch of their works as were really beauv 
tiful, the efforts of an able copyift were frequently 
obferved, a circlimftance which was almpft un- 
avoidable. If the maftcrpieces which they had 
perpetually beforg them hatl been deftroyed, • 

their 
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their geniysjcft to it's Q\yn pc)^?rs,^pd it's.n.afUp 9 P^^f- 
>ai energy, after fgrpe tyi^ls,.apji,/ftcr fdn^^ /■ \ m ' ' ^ 

ations, would haye.foar^dp^a^very^high degree 
V pcrfeft.ion,Vnd^ti^e;r works wpuld ih^ye hajl 
"that charaft'^rpf Jrjjth whicK,tJ)C7^ could not pof- 
/efs, . yhen cxFcuj;ipd;part jy /rflpi. i^at^vij-e and pard^ 
from the prpduftipns.^f :a fcjippl, the fpirit ^^ 
vrhijh ;was ui^kp(^w'A ^tp thCji}i. ^l^hefe prigijr\a|s 
were to them as were, the Mrprks of th^ Creator : 
they were ignorant of the manner in which. they 
^were produced. 

A RIGID t^l^c, hawQy.cr, prefided , pyer all the 

^performances pf'tHe.'.Jfo.ni^ns- Jt gHided ^equally 
tWir .artifts ,and tl>eir. vyritf rs. ^Their, works were 
cither the im^ge.pr. tine q9pjy ,pf ,trut|i. The jgc'- 
nius of inycntion, and that of execution, hc- 
yer infringed /tfce proper Ji^ Jn the [jnidft 

of prpfufion -ana 'piaghificerife the .graces were 
" diftributed with a prudent Hand, Every thine 
'that went bieypnd the beautiful -vva^ ,(kilfully re^ 
tricnched. 

The experience -cjf ^11 jiatioqs arjd of all ^ge^ 
(demonftrates, th^t yrh^tcver Jifthjattaigec^^to per- 

,fcdipn is not jl|9ng^ ^^^ }!^ .^!^S°?^^!^?r The 
.^rpvolutipn .1^ av>fe or i^s r^,J>ut4^1w^ys.i^. 
iallihle, jAnopng^t^eJE^oqpaijs it w/is t-he jjeorkof 
y j(ew ambiuops.writi^'s, jvho d^cfpurin^ to e^ce]!^ 
<)r cycn equal their predeceflbrs> cpntrive.d t^ 
* open to themfelyes a new career. To plans 
cloiely arrang9^, ^ tp ideas luminpms ain4,profoqnd^ 
to images full of dignity, to phrafes of great en- 
ergy, and to expreffions fuited to icyery fubjjedt, 
w?rt fubftiiuted the iQpjnt pf jwit, analogies niore 
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fingular than prectfci a continual contrail of word^' 
or ideas» a broken and loofe ftyle^ more ftrikino- 
than natural $ in a tvord^ M the faults that are 
jproduced fronl ad habitual defire bf being brit- 
liant and of pleafidg. The arts wefe draw*n into 
. the fame vortex 5 thty were carried to ttcefsi tob 
much refined and affc£led as eloquence and poetry 
Yfcrc. All the pi*odtiSiOri& of genius bore tKe 
lame mark of degradation. 

TThey emerged from this biit only to fall into 
P one ftill more fatal. The firft men to whom it 

was given to cultivate the arts, ihtended to make 
imprcflions that Ihould be lively and durable* In 
order to attain their end with greater certain ty,i 
they thought it neceffary to enlarge every objc(Hfc 
This miftake, which was a neceflary confcqucficTe 
of their want of experience, led them to exag* 
geration. What had been dd/ie in the firft in- 
ftance from ignorance, was afterwards revived 
from flattery. The emperors who had raifed an 
unlimited power upon the ruins of Roman liberty, 
would no longer be mere mortals. To gratify 
this extravagant pride, it was neceflary to beftovtr 
upon them the attributes of the divinity. Their 
images, thcif ftatucs, and their palaces do longer 
appeared in their true proportions, but all of 
them aflumed a coloffal magnitude. The na:^ 
tions proftrated themfclves before thefe idols, and 
incenfe was burnt upon their altars. The people 
and the artifts feduced the poets, the orators, and 
the hiftorians, whofe perfon would have been ex- 
'pofed to infult, and whofe writings would haVe 
appeared fatirical had they confined tbemfelVes 

within 
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Within the boundaries of tfutH, taffc, and dc- ^ 2.S .^ 

tCnCy. Kt^m^mma 

Such was the dcploraWe ftateof tHe arts and 
of letters in the fouth of Europe, w^cii fome Bar- 
barous h'ords pouring ifrom the northern .regions, 
annihilated what had been only corrupted, Thcfc 
people, after having covered the country places 
with human bones, and after having ftrewed the 
provinces with dead bodies^ attacked the towns 
With that fury which was natural to them. They J 

totally demoliflied feveral of thofe fuperb cities, { 

in which were coUeded all the moft perfeft pro- 
duftions of the induftry and genius of man in 
' bookSj piftures, and ftatues. Such of thofe pre- 
cious monuments as h^d neither been deftroyed 
nor burnt, wete either mutilated or devoted to 
the meaneft ufes. The little "that had efcaped 
•the devaftation was obfcurcly buried under heaps 
* of ruins and aflies. Even Rome herfclf, fo often 
pillaged by ferocious robbers, was at length be- 
come their refidence. This miftrefs of nations, 
fo long the terror and the admiration of the uni- 
verfe, was no more than an objeft of contempt I 

•and pity. In the ^midft of the ruinS of the em- J 

pire, a few unfortunate pcrfons, who had efcaped 
the ravages of the. fword or of famine, dragged on I 

a difgraceful exiftertce, the Haves of thofe favages, 
to whofe name even they were ftrangers, or whom 
they had enflaved or trampled under foot. 

History has prefer ved the memory of fcveral 
warlike people, who after having fuhdued ea- 
lightened nations had adopted their cuftoms, their 
laws, and their knowlcge. At the tpo fatal pe- 
riod 



* Six. ^ ^♦^^ which^we ai;e jnow dtfcribi.n^, they ^ercrtbc 
vanquiftied who bafely aflimilated thcmfcl vxs ta 
their barbarous conquerors. The reafon of this 
is, that thofe mean perfons ,who fubmitttd.tptbe 
foreign yoKc, had , loft agreat deal of the .know- 
:Jege,ai^d of the taftc of tMr ^nQ^ftpw; and that 
the fmall renriainsof them they had poafcrvcd 
vere not fufficiept tp enlighten a conqueror 
plunged in the grofleft i^jiorance, and who, from 
the facility of their conquefts, had accuftomed 
themfqlves.to-confider the arts as a frivolous oc- 
cupation and as the inftrument of fervitudc. 

Befoi^b this age pf d^d^nef§, Chriftianicy had 
deftroyqd Jn ,Eurppe the idols of Pag^n antiquity, 
and h^d only iprefcFv^d fomc of\thf .arts to .aflifl: 
the ppwer of pqrfuAfiofii and tp faypyr the preach- 
ing of. th.e jgofpeU Infteftd of a celigion evnbel- 
Jimed.wth the gay diviuities of Greece andjlona^,* 
it ,had-fu bftity ted ^ooumcnts of terror andgioona- 
inefs^ fuijed tp thje tragic .|2VJeAt;s which i\gna- 
lized it*^ birth aJid it'« progrcfe. The Gothic 
agps .hiave Uft.us fome noonufncm^ the boldnei& 
.and majefty of which ftill ftrikc th^ ^y« ^midft 
the ruins of tafte .a«d ^elcgance* AW tMr teen- 
.ples were built in the fliape of the »ciipii, wfcich 
was alfp placed on the top pf %he^j aivd th^y 
were filled with crucifis^es aad decorated wrth 
horrid and glpomy inxagp, with fc^ffblds^ ^tor- 
tures, noartyrs, ax^d CKecutipners. 

W«tAT jtben b^CAaie of the arts, copdeAnned 

JIS they were to terrify the ioiagination ^by cofiti-* 

.jiua| fpeftacle? of blood, dcj^th, and future pu*- 

jpiiiHoieots ? Th^y became as hideous at the aio- 

deU 
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dels- they were formed upon i ferocious as the ^ ^^^ ^ 
princes and pontiffs that made ufe of them ; mean 
and bafe as. thofe who worlhipped tho-produftions 
of them i they frightened children from their- very 
cradles i they aggravated the horrors of the grave 
by an cternM perfpeflive of terrible ihades j they 
fpread melancholy over the whole .face of the 
earth. 

At length the period arrived for leflening thofe 
fcaffoldings of religion and focial policy^ and this 
Was aecomplifhed by the inhabitants of Greece. 

This country is at prcfent barbarous to a great 
degree. It groans under the yoke of flavery and 
ignorance. It's climate and fome ruins are all ic 
preferves. There is no vcftigt left of urbanity^ 
emulation^ or induftry. There arc no more en- 
tcrprifes fpr the public goodi no more objeds 
for the produftibns of genius, no more entbufi- 
afm for the reftoration of arts, no more zeal for 
the recovery of liberty. The glory of Themifto* 
cles and of Alcibiades^ the talents of Sophocles 
and Demofthenesi the learning of Lycurgus and 
of Plato, the policy of Pififtratus and of Pericles, 
and the lai^ours.of Phidias and of Apelles^ are all 
forgotten, every thing hath been deftroyed, and 
a profound darknefs covers' the region, formerly 
fo produ<5^iv!e of miraculous events. 

The flay-eiwho wsllk oyer the ruins of ftatu^s^ 
columns, palaces,*^ Miennples, atid amphitheatres, 
and who. bKiidty- trample fo many riches under 
foot, have loft even the remembrance of the grelt 
exploits of .which tb<ir country was the fcenc. 
They have even disfigured the names of the towns 

VoL.Vill. ^ ^ Y and 
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^ ^ S^ and the provinces. They arc aftoniftied that thci 
defire of acquiring knowlege (hould attract into 
their country learned men and artifts. Become 
infenfible to the invaluable remains of their anni- 
hilated fplendourj they would wiih that the fame 
fpirit of indifference fhould be difFufed over the 
whole world. To be allowed to vifit this inter- 
efling fpot it is necelfary to be at great expences^ 
to run great riiks^ and befide thisj to obtain the 
proteftion of government. 

These people, though during ten or twelve 
centuries, the interior part of their empire was 
the prey of civile religious, and fchokftic wars, 
and though expofed from without to bloody com- 
l;)at$, deftruAiVe invafions, and continual lofTes, 
fiill preferved fome tafte and fome knowlege ; 
yrhen the difciples of Mahommed, who, armed 
with the fword and the coran, had fubdued with 
rapidity all the parts of fo vaft a dominion, fei^ed 
upon the capital itfelf. 

At this period the fine arts returned with li- 
terature from Greece into Italy by the Meditef- 
r^anean, which maintained the commerce between 
AHa and Europe. The Hunns, under the name ' 
of Gpths, had driven ^hem from Rome to Con- 
ftantinople s and the very fame people, under the 
name of Turks^ expelled them again from Con- 
ftantinople to Rome. That city, deftined i% k 
was to rule by force or by ftratagem> f:ultivated 
and revived the arts, which had been along time 
biiried in oblivion. 

Walls, columns, ftatucs, and vaies^ were 
draw'a fortii from the duft of ages, and from the 

ruins 
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fuins of Italy, to ferve as models of the fine arts ^ ® ° ^ 
at thfeir revival.' The genius which prcfides over 
defign raifed three of the arts at oncej Imcan ar- 
chitedure, fculpture, and painting. Architec- 
ture, in which convenience itfelf regulated thofe 
proportions of fymnmetry that contribute to give 
pleafure to the eye; fculpture, which flatters 
princes, and is the reward of great men j and 
painting, which perpetuates the remembrance of 
noble aftions, and the examples of mutual ten- 
dcfnefs. Italy alone had more fuperb cities, 
more magnificent edifices, than all the reft of 
Europe. Rome, Florence, and Venice gave 
rife to three fchools of original painters : fo much 
does genius depend upon the imagination, and 
imagination upon the climate. Had Italy pof- 
feffcd the treafures of Mexico, and the produc- 
tions of Afia, how much more would the arts have 
been enriched by the difcovery of the Eaft and 
Weft Indies. 

That country, of old fo fruitful in heroes, and 
fince iri artifts, beheld literature, which is the 
infeparable coriipahion of the arts, flourifh a fe* 
cond time. It had been overwhelmed by the 
barbarifm of a latinity corrupted and disfigured 
by religious enthufiafm. A mixture of Egyptian 
theology, Grecian philofophy, and Hebrew poe- 
try I fuch was the Latin language in the mouths 
of Monks, who chanted all night, and taught 
by day things and words they did not under- 
ftand. 

The mythology of the Romans revived in li- 
terature the graces of antiquity. The fpirit of 

Y a imitation 
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' ^ XIX ^ imitat?on borrowed them at firft indifcriminately* 
Cuftom introduced tafte \h the choice of thofe rich 
treafures. The Italian genius, too fertile not to 
invent, blended jt's enthufiafm and caprice with 
the rules and examples of it*s old mailers, and 
joined even the fiftions of fairy land with thofe 
of fable. The works of hxiagination partook of 
the manners of the age and of the national cha- 
rafter. Petrarch had draw'n that ccleftial virgin^ 
beauty, which ferved as a model for the heroines 
of chivalry. Armida was the emblem of the 
coquetry which reigned in her time in Italy, 
Ariofto confounded every fpecies of poetry, in a 
work, which may rather be called the labyrinth 
of poetry, than a regular poem. That author 
will ftand alone in the hiftory of literature, like 
the enchanted palaces of his own conftrudion in 
the dcferts. 

Letters and artSj after crofllng the fea, pafFed 
the Alps. In the fame manner as the Crufades 
had brought the oriental romances into Italy, the 
wars of Charles VIII. and Lewis XH. introduced 
into France Tome principles of good literature. 
Francis I., if he had not been into Italy in order 
to contend for the Milanefe with Charles V. would 
never, perhaps, have been ambitious of the title 
of the Father of letters : but thcfe feeds of know- 
legc and improvement in the arts were loft in the 
religious wars. They were recovered again, if I 
may be allowed the expreflion, in fcenes of war 
and deftru&ion ; and the time came when they 
were again to revive and flourifh. Italy was as 
much diftiiiguiflied in the i6th century, as France 

was 
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was in the fuccecding one, which by the viftories ^ 2,P ^ 
of jLewis XIV. or rather by the genius of the great 
men that flourifhed together under his reign, de- 
ferves to matLc an epocha in the hiftory of the fir^^ 
arts, 

Ii^ France all the efforts of the human mind* 
were at once exerted in producing works of ge- 
nius, as they had before been in Italy. It's powers 
were difplayed in the marble, and on the canvas, 
in publicedifices and gardens, as well as in elo- 
quence and poetry. Every thing was fubmitted 
to it's influence, not only the arts of ingenuity, 
which are mechanical, and require manual labour, 
but thofe alfo which depend folely on the mind. 
Every thing bore the (lamp of genius. The cor 
lours difplayed in natural objefts enlivened the 
works of imagination \ and the human paffions 
animated the defigns of the pencil. Man g^vc 
fpirit to matter, and body to fpirit. But it dcr 
lerves to be particularly obferved that this hap- 
pened at a time when a paflion for glory animat- 
ed a nation, great and powerful by it's fituatioHj, 
and the extent of it's empire. The fenfe of ho* 
nouf which rgifcd it in it's own eftimation, and 
which then diftinguifhed it in the eyes of all Eu- 
rope, was it's fou), it's inftin^, and fupplied the 
place of that Ijherty which had formerly given 
rife to the arts of genius in the republics of 
Athens and q^ Rorpe, which had revived theixi 
in that of Florence, and compelled them tq 
flourifli on the bleak and cloudy borders of th? . 
I'hames, 
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What would not genius have cficftcd i.i 
Franccy had it been under the inSueccc of laws, 
only, uliCn ns exertions were (o great under the 
dominion of the moil abfoluce of kings ? When 
we fee what energy patrioriiTn has given to the 
Englifti, in fp-.te of the inactivity of their climate, 
we may judge what it might have produced 
amon^ the French, where a moft mild tempera- 
ture of fealbn leads a people, naturally fenfible 
and lively, to invention and enjoyment. \V^ 
may conceive what it's efifcds would have been 
in* a country, where, as in ancient Greece, arc 
to be found men of adtive and lively genius, fitted 
for invention, from being warmed by the mod 
powerful and enlivening rays of the fun ; where 
there are men flrong and robull in a climate, in 
which even the cold excites to labour ; in which 
v/c meet with temperate provinces between north 
and fouth; fca-ports together with navigable 
rivers i valt plains abounding in corns hills load- 
ed with vineyards and fruits of all forts 5 fait pits 
which may be increafcd at pleafure 5 paftures co- 
vered with horfes j mountains clothed with the 
fined woods s a country every where peopled with 
laborious hands, which are the firft refources for 
fubfiftences the common materials for the arts, 
and the fuperfluities of luxury 5 in a word, where 
we meet with the commerce of Athens, the in- 
duftry of Corinth, the foldiery of Sparta, and 
the ftocks of Arcadia, With all thefe advan- 
tages, which Greece once poiTeiled, France 
might have carried the fine arts to as great a 
height as that parent of genius, had (he been 

fubje^ 
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fubjeft to the fame laws, and given a fcope to the ^ ^^ ^ 
fame exercife of reafan and liberty, by which 
great men, and the rulers of powerful nations^ 
arc produced* ' 

Next to the fuperiority of legiflation among 
jnodern natipps, to raife them to an equality with 
the ancients in works of genius, there has, per-.- 
haps, been wanting only an improvement in lan- 
guage, The Romans, who, like the Greeks, 
knew the influence of dialeft over the manners, 
had endeavoured to ei^tend their language with 
their arms j and they had fucceeded in caufing it 
to be adopted in all places where they had efta-i- 
blifbed their dominion. Almpft all Europe 
fpoke Latin, except only a few obfcure nien, 
who had taken refuge ^mong inacceffible moun* 
tains; but the inv^Hon of the barbarians foon 
changed the nature of this language^ With the 
harmonious founds of an ;diom polifhed by ge« 
nius and by delicate organs, thefe people;i who 
were warriors and hunters, blended the rude ac- 
cents, and the coarfe expreflions they t}roughc 
along with them from their gloomy forefts, and 
fevere climate. There were foon as pnany difins-t 
rent languages as forms of goyernments. At the 
revival of letters, thefe languages muft naturally 
have acquired a more fublime and a more agree- ^ 
s^ble pronunciation. This improvement took plac^ 
but very flowly, becaufe all thofe who had any 
talei^ts for writing, diid^iniilg a language defti- 
lute of graces, ftrcngth, and amenity, employed 
in their performances, with greater or Icfs pra- 
priety, the language of the antiei^t I^omans, 
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* 2.V ^ The Italians were the firft who (hook o(f thi$ 

XiX* 

humiiiaiing yoke. Their language, with'har- 
niony^ accent, and quantity, is peculiarly adapted 
to exprefs all the images of poetry, and convey 
all the delightful iaipreflSons of mufic. Thefe 
two arts have confecratcd this language to the 
harmpny of found, it being the ncioft proper to 
exprefs it. 

The French language holds the fuperiority in 
profe; if it be not the 'laliguage of the Gods, it 
is, at leaft, that of reafon and of truth. Profe is 
peculiarly adapted to convince the underftanding 
in philofophical Fefearches. It enlightens the 
minds of thofe whom nature has bleffed with fu- 
perior talents, who feem placed between princes 
and their fubjefits to inftruft and direft mankind. 
At a period when liberty has no longer htr tri- 
bunes, nor amphitheatres (p excite cdmmotions 
in vaft aflemblies of the people, a language which 
fpreads itfelf in books, which is read in all coun- 
tries, which ferves as the common interpreter of 
jail other languages, and as the vehicle of all forts 
of ideas i a language ennobled, refined, foftcned, 
. and above all, fettled by the genius of writers^ 
and the polifti of courts, bccornes at length uni^i 
yerfally prevailing. 
I The Englifii language has likewife had it's 
poet§ and it's profe-writers, who have gained it 
the charaftcV of energy and boldnefs, fufficient to 
render i^ immortal. May it be learned among 
all nations who afpire not to be flaves ! They will 
'dare to think, aft,' and govern themfelvcs. It is 
not the language 6f words, but of ideas 5 and the 

' ^ EngHIh 
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gnglifti have none but fuch as arc ftrong and H o o 15 
forcible J they are the firft who ever nnade uiib of 
the expreflion, the majefiy efjbe people^ and thai 
alone is fyfEcient to confecrate a language. 

The Spaniards have hitherto properly had nei* 
ther profe nor verfe^^ though they have a languaga 
formed to excel in both. Brilliant and fonorou^' 
as pure gold, it*s pronunciation is grave and regu« 
lar like the dances of that nation ^ it is grand and 
cjecenr, like the manners of antient chivalry. This 
lafSguage may claim fome diftinftion, and even 
acquire a fuperior degree of perfeftion, whenever 
there (hall be found in it many fuch writers as 
Cervantes and Mariana. When it's academy ihall 
have pMt to filence the inquifuipn and it's univer- 
fities^ that language will raife itfelf to great ideas, 
and to fublime truths, tp which it is invited by the 
natural pride of the people who fpeak it. 
• Prior to all other living languages is theGer- 
inan, that mother, tongue, that original native 
language of Europe. From thence the Englilh 
and French too have been formed, by the mix-^ 
ture of the Gcrnian with the Latin. However^ 
as it feems little calculated to pleafe theeye, or to 
be pronounced by delicate organs, it has been 
fpoken only by the people, and has been intro- 
duced bufr of late into books. The few writers 
that have appeared in it, feemed to fhew that it 
belonged to a country where the fine arts, poetry, 
vand eloquence, were not deftined to flourilh. 
But on a'fudden, genius^ has exerted her powers j 
and orJgiiiali?, in more than one fpecies of 
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BOOK poetry, haye appeared rather in confidcrablc nutn-? 
bersi fufiicif n t (o cqcer jnto CQiiipecition with othef 
I^.tion$* 

Languages could npt be cultivated and refined 
tp A contain degree, but the arts of every kind 
inMil at the fame time acquire an equal degree of 
perfedbionj and indeed ^ the mpnuments of thefe 
^ts.haye fomuch kicreafed throughout Europe^ 
that ihe *barb|apifm of fucceeding people and of 
future ages'wiil find it difficult entirely to deflroy 
jlljenu. 

But as commotions and revolutions are fo 
l^tjtical'to maokindji there is only wanting fom^ 
glowing genius, fome enthufiafl, to f^t (he world 
again in flames. The people of the Eaft, orof the 
J^forth, arc flill ready to enflave and plunge all 
Europe. into it's former darknefs. Would not an 
irruption of Tartars or Africans into Italy, be 
fuf&cient to overturn churches, and palaces, tp 
confojund in one general riiin the idol$ of religion, 
^nd the mafter-picees of art ? And as we are fp 
iiQuch attached to thefe works of luxury, we (hould 
]bavc the lefs fpirit to defend them. AjCity, which 
4t has 90(1 two centuries to decoratC9 is/burnt and 
^av^ged in a finglc day. Perhaps, with one flroke 
jd{ his axe, a Tartar may da(h in pieces the ftatue, 
.of Voltaire, that Pigalle could not finifh within 
jthe compafs of ten years j and we ftill labour for 
immortality i vain atoms as we are, impelled, 
the one by the others, into that obfcurity from 
whence we came. Ye nations, whether arrifeos 
or foldlcrs, what are ye in the hand* of nature, 

but 
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but the fport of her laws, deftined by turns to fet * 9^^^ ^ 

duft in nnotion, and' to reduce tlie work agam to* 

duft. 

But it is by rqeans of the arts that man enjoys 
his cxiftence, and furviyes himfeif.-— Ages of ig- 
norance never emerge from their oblivion. There 
^•cr.rjains no more trace of them after their cxift- 
cnce, than before they began to exift. There is 
no poffibility of indicating the place or time of 
their paffage^i nor cart we mark on the ground be- 
longing to a barbarous people, it is here they, 
lived \ for they leaye not even rxjins to lead us tq 
colled that they h^ve ever e^^ifted. It is invea- 
pon alone that gives man power over matter and 
time. The genius of Hom.er has rendered diq 
Greek language indelible. Harmony and re^fon 
have placed the eloquence of Cicero above all the 
facred orators. The. pontiffs themfelves, poli|hed 
and enlightened by the information and attradlive 
influence of the arts, by beiag admirers and pro- 
tedlors of them, have affiftcd the human mind to 
break the chains of fuperffition. Commerce has 
haftened the progrefs of art by means of the 
luxury which wealth has difFufed. All the efforts 
of the mind and the exertions of manual labour 
have been united to embellifli, and to improve the 
condition of the human fpecies. Induftry and 
invention, together with the enjoyments pro** 
cured by the New World, have penetrated as far 
as the polar circle, and the fine arts are attempt- 
ing to rife fuperior to the gbftacles of nature even 
^t Petcrfburgh. 

Qratoks^ 
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Okators, poets, hiftoriafts, painters, and fta-* 
tuaries, arc made to be the friends of great rnep. 
Heralds of their fame during their life, they are 
the eternal prcfervcrs of it, when they no longer 
exift* In rendering their names immortal, they 
immortalife themselves. It is by thefe feveral 
orders of men, that the nations diftinguifh them- 
felves among contemporary nations. The arts, 
after having rendered them illuftrious, alfo re- 
ftore wealth to thern, when they are become in- 
digent. It is antient Rome which at prefcnt 
fubfifts modern Ronie. Let the people whom 
they honour, both ac the prcfent and at future 
times, if they be not vngrateful, honour them in 
their turn. Ye nations, you will pafs away, but 
their produftions will remain. The torch of 
genius, which enlightens you, will be cxtin- 
guifhed if you neglcft it j and after having walked 
in darknefs for fome ages, you will fall in the i 
abyfs of oblivion, which hath fwallowed up fo 
many nations that have preceded you, not be- 
caufc tihey have been deftiture of virtues, but of 
a facred voice to celebrate them. 

Beware efpecially of addin^g perfecucion to in- 
difference. It is certainly enough for a writer to 
brave the refentment of the intolerant magiftrate, 
of the fanatic fpirit, pf the fufpicious nobleman, 
and of all ranks of men proud of their preroga- 
tives, without being alfo cxpofed to the feveriiies 
of government. To inflift upon a philofopher 
an infamous or capital punifbmcnt, is to con- 
demn him to pufillanimity or to filcnce : it is to 
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fiifle or to banifti genius j it is to put a flop to ^ ^^ ^ 
national informationi and to the progrefs of v ^^ - y"-^ 
knowlcgc. 

It will be faid, that thefe rcfledlions are thofc 
of a man who is thoroughly determined to fpeak 
without circumfpeftion of perfons and things; of 
perfons, whom one fcarce dares to addrefs witlv 
frankncfsj of things, concerning which a writer 
endowed with a little (hare of fcnfe, neither thinks 
nor expreflcs himfelf as the vulgar; and who 
yet would wifl> to efcape profcription. This 
may pofFibly be the cafe, and wherefore fliould it 
not be ?* Neverthelefs, whatever may happen, I 
will never betray the honourable caufe of liberty. 
If I experience nothing but misfortunes from ir, 
which I neither expeft nor dread, fo much the 
worfe for the author of thofe misfortunes. He 
will be detefted, during life, for one inftant of my 
exiftence which he fhall have difpofcd of with in- 
juftice and violence. His name will be handed 
down to fu,turc ages branded with ignominy ; and 
this cruel fentence would be independent of the 
fmall value, or of the little merit of my writings. 

To the train of letters and fine arts philofophy phiiofo^phy. 
is annexed, which one would imagine ought ra- 
ther to direft them : but appearing later than they 
did, can only "be confidered as their attendant. 
Arts arife from the very ncceflities of mankind in 
the earlieft (late of the human mind. Letters are 
the flowers of it's youth J children of the imagi- 
nation, being thcmfclvcs fond of ornament, they 
decorate every thing they approach ; and this 
turn for embellifhment produces what are pro- 
perly 
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BOOK p^|.]y called the fine arts, or the arts of luxury 
and elegance, which give the polifh to the primary 
arts of necclfity. It is then we fee the winged 
genii of fculpture fluttering over the porticos of 
architedure ; and the genii of fainting entering 
palaces> rcprefenting the heavens upon a cieling, 
(kctching out upon wool and filk all the animated 
fcenes of rural life, and tracing to the mind upon 
canvas the ufcful truths of hiftory, as well as the 
agreeable chimeras of fable. 

When the mind has been employed on the 
pleafures of the imagination and of the fenfes, when 
governments have arrived to a degree of maturity, 
reafon arifes and beftows on the nations a certain 
turn for reflcftion 5 this is the age of philofophy. 
She advances yvith gradual fteps, and proceeds 
filently along, announcing the decline of empires 
i^rhich (he attempts in vain to fupport. She'clofed 
the latter ages of the celebrated republics of Greece 
and Rome. . Athens had no philofophers till the 
eve of her ruin, which they feemed to foretell t 
Cicero and Lucretius did not compofe their writ- 
ings on the nature of the gods, and the fyftem 
of the worlds till the confufion of the civil wars 
arofe, and haftened the deftru6lion of liberty. 

Thales, Anaximander, Anaximenes, Anax- 
^goras, had however laid the foundations of na- 
tural philofophy in the theories of the elements 
of matter; but the rage of forming fyftems fuc- 
ceffively fubvcrted thefc fevcral principles. So- 
crates then appeared, who brought back philo- 
fophy to the principles of true wifdom and virtue: 
it was that alone he loved^ pra6tifcd, and taught i 
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perfuaded th^ morality and not fcience wai ® ^^^ ^ 
conducive to the happinefs of man. Plato, his 
difciplc, though a natural philofopher, and in- 
ftrufted in the myfteries of nature by his travels 
into Egypt, afcribed every thing to the foul, and 
fcarce any thing to nature j he confounded phi- 
lofophy with theological fpcculations, and the 
knowlcge of the univerfe with the ideas of the 
divinity. Ariftotle, the difciple of Plato, turned 
his inquiries lefs on the nature of the Deity, than 
on that of man and of animals. His natural 
hiftory has been tranfmitted to pofterity, though 
it was holden only in moderate eftimation by his 
contemporaries. Epicurus, who lived nearly 
about the fame period, revived the atoms of De- 
mocritus, a fyftem, which doubtlefs balanced that 
of the four elements of Ariftotle ; and as thefe 
were the two prevailing fyftems at that time, no 
improvements were made in natural philofophy. 
The moral philofophers engaged the attention of 
the people, who underftood their fyftem better 
than that of the natural philofopher. They efta- 
blifhed fchools; for as foon as opinions gain a de- 
gree of reputation, parties are immediately formed 
to fupport them. 

In thefe circumftances, Greece, agitated by in- 
terior commotions, after having been tor*n with a>n 
inteftinc war, was fubdued by Macedonia, and 
it*s government diflblvcd by the Romans. Then 
public calamities turned the hearts and under- 
ftandings of men to morality. Zeno and Demo- 
critus, who had been only natural philofophers, 
became^ a confidcrable time after their death, the 

heads 
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^ 2,v ^ heads of two fc£ts of moral philofophcrs, more 
addifted to theology than phyfics^ rather cafuifts 
than philofophers j or it might rather be affirmed; 
that philofophy was given up and confined en- 
tirely to the lophifl^. The Romans, who had 
borrowed every thing from the Greeks, made no 
difcoveries in the true fyftcm of philofophy. 
Among the ancients it made little progrefs; be- 
caufe it was entirely confined to morality : among 
the moderns it's firft fteps have been more fortu- 
nate, becaufe they have been guided by the light 
of natural knowlege. 

We muft not reckon the interval of near a 
thoufand years, dwring which period philofophy, 
fcience, arts, and letters, were buried in the ruins 
of the Roman empire, among the afhes of an- 
tient Italy, and the duft of the cloyfters. In Afia 
their monuments were ftill preferved though not 
attended to, and in Europe fome fragments of 
them remained which fhe did not know. The 
world was divided into Chriftian and Mohamme-. 
dan, and every where covered with the blood of 
nations: ignorance alone triumphed under the 
ftandard of the crofs or the crefcent. Before thefe 
dreaded figns, every knee was bent, every fpiric 
trembled. 

PHiLbsoPHY continued in a ftate of infancy, 
pronouncing only the names of God and of 
the foul : her attention was folely engaged oa^ 
matters of which fhe fhould for ever have re- 
mained ignorant. Time, argument, and all hei^ 
application was wafted on queftions that were, at 
leaft, idle ^ queftions, for the moft part, void c^ 
fenfe, not to be defined, and not to be determined 
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from the nature of their objedl; and which, there- ^ ^i? ^ 
fores proved an eternal fource of difputes, fchifms, 
fe<5ls, hatred, plerfctutioni and national as well as 
religious wars^ 

In the mean tirtle^ the Arabs, aftfer theit* con- 
quefts, earned away, as it were iii triurtiph, th6. 
fpoih 6f genius arid philofopihy. Ariftotle fell into 
their hands, preferred froal the ruins of ahtient 
Greece. Thefe deftroyers of empires had fbmt 
fciences of which they had been the inventors s 
among which arithmetic is to be numbered. B^ 
the fcnowlege of aftronomy and geometry they 
difcovcred the coafts o( Africa^ which they laid 
waftc and peopled again 5 and they were always , 
great proficients in medicine. That fciencc; 
which has, perhaps^ no greater recommeridation 
in it's favour, than it's affinity with chymiftry and 
natural khowlege, rendered them as celebrated 
as aftrology, which is another fupport of empirical 
impofitioh. Avicenna and Averroes, who were 
equally ikilled in phyfic^ mathematics, and philo** 
fophyi preferved the tradition of true fcieiice by 
tranflationsi and commentaries. But let us ima- 
gine what mull become of Ariftotle^ trariflatcd 
from Greek into ' Arabic^ and after that^ from 
Arabic into Latin^ under the hands of monks,* 
who wanted to adapt the philofophy of paganifm 
to the fyftems of Mofe« and Chrift. This confu-* 
fion of opinions^ ideas, and language, (lopped for 
a confidcrable time the progrefs of fcience^ and 
the reducing of it into a regular fyftem. The 
divine overturned the materials brought by the 
philofopher, who fapped the very foundations laid 
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by his rival. However, with a few ftones from 
one, and much fand from the other, fomc wretched 
architedis raifed a llrange Gothic mbtiumenr^ 
called the philofophy of the fchools. Continually 
air*endtd, renewed, and fupported, from age to 
age, by Iri(h or Spanifti mctaphyficians, it main* 
tained itfclf till about the time of the difcovery 
of the New World, which was deftined to change 
the face of the Old one. 

Light fprang from the mkift of darknefs. An 
Englifli monk applied himfelf to the praftice of 
chymiftry, and paving the way for the invention 
of gun-powder, which was to bring America into 
fubjeclion to Europe, opened the avenuea of true 
fcience by experimental philofophy. Thus philo* 
fophy iffued out of the cloyfter^ where ignorance 
remained. When Boccacio had expofed the de« 
bauched lives of the regular and fecular clergy^ 
Galileo ventured to form conjedtures upon the 
figure of the earth. Sup^rftition'was alarmed at 
it, and it's clamours as well as it's menaces were 
hear'd : but philofophy tore oflFthe maflc from the 
monfter, and rent the veil under which truth had 
been hidden. The weaknefs and falfehood of po- 
pular opinions was perceived, on which fociety was 
then founded^ but in order to put an efFeftualr _ 
flop, to error, it was neceflary to be acquaintecf 
with the laws of nature, and the cauies of her va-* 
rious phenomena : and that was the obj^d philo^ 
{bphy had in view. 

As* foon as Copernicus was dead, aftei^ he had^; 
by the power of reafon, conjcdtured that the fun 
was in the center of our world, Galileo arofe, and 

confirmed 
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confirmedi by the invention of the telefcopc, the ® ^,^^ ^' 
true fyftcm of aftrortomyj which either had been 
tinknow'n, or lay in oblivion ever fincc Pythago- 
ras had conceived it. While Gaflfendi was revi- 
ving the elcnncntk of antient philqfophy, or the 
dtoms of Epicurus^ Defcartes imagined and conn* 
bincd the elements of a new philofophy, or his in- 
genious and fubtile vortexbs. Almofl: about the 
fame time^ 'I'oricelli invented^ at Florehcc, the 
barometer, to determine the weight of the air 1 
Pafcal meafured the height of the mountains of 
Auvefgnes and Boylei in England^ veriSed and 
confirmed the various experiments of both. 

Descart£s had taught the art of doubting, iii 
order to undeceive the mind previous to inftruc- 
tion. The method of doubting propofed by hinri 
was the grand inftrument of fciericci and the moft 
fignal fervice tbut could be rendered to the human 
mind under the darkncfs which furrounded^ and 
the chains which fettered it. Baylei by applying 
that method to opinions the beft authorifed by the 
fandion of time and power^ has made us fenfible 
of it's importance* 

Chancbli.or Baton, a philofopheri biit unftic-i 
cefsful at court, as friar Bacon had been in thd 
eloyfter^ like him the harbinger rather than the 
cftablilbcJ' of the new philofophy, had protefted 
equally againil the prejudice of the fenfes and the 
fchoolsi as againft thofe phantoms he ftyled thd 
idols ojf the underftanding. He had foretold 
truths he cbuld not difcover. In conformity to the 
refult of his reafoning, Which might be confidered 
as omcular, while experimental philofophy was 

Z 2 difco« 
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• Siw ^ dilcovcring fafts, rational pbiloibphy was in iearcb 
of caufc^. Both contributed to the ftudy of ma- 
thematics, which were to guide the efforts of the 
mind, and infure their fuccefs. It was, in fad, the 
fcience of algebra applied to geometry, and the 
application of geometry to natural philofophy, 
which made Newton conjcdure the true fyftem of 
the world. Upon taking a view of the heavens, 
he perceived in the fall of bodies to the earth, and 
in the motions of the heavenly bodies, a certain 
analogy which implied an univerfal principle, dif* 
fering from impulfe, the only vifible caufe of 
all their movements. From the ftudy of aftro- 
nomy he next applied himfelf to that of optics, 
and this led him to conjeAure the origin of light; 
and the experiments which he made in confequence 
of this inquiry, reduced it into a fyftem. 

At the time when Defcartes died, Newton and 
Leibnitz were but juft born, who were to finifh, 
correct, and bring to perfeAion what he had be- 
gun } that is to fay, the eftablifliing of found phi- 
lofophy. Thefe two men alone greatly contributed 
to it*s quick and rapid progrefs. One carried the 
knowlege of God and the foul as far as reafon 
could lead it ; and the unfuccefsfulnefs of his at- 
tempts undeceived the human mind for ever with 
refpeft to fuch falfe fyftems of mctaphyfics. . The 
other extended the principles of natural philofophy 
and the mathematics much further than the genius 
of many ages had been able to carry them, and 
pointed out the road to truth. At the fame time 
Locke, preceded by Hobbes, a man on whom 
nature had beftoWed an uncommon underftand« 

♦ ing. 
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iog, and who had remained obfcure from the ® ^.^ ^ 
v^y boldnefs of his principles, which ought to 
have had a contrary efFedt; Locke, I fay, at- 
tacked fcientific prejudices, even into the in- 
trenchments of the fchools :^ 4ie diffipatcd all 
thofe phantoms of the imagination, which Male- 
branche fuflered to fpring up again, after he, had 
pointed out their abfurdity, becaufe he did not 
attack the foundation on which they were fup- 
portcd. 

But wc arc not to fuppofe that philofopher$ 
alone have difcovered and imagined every thing. 
It is the courfe of events which has given a cer- 
tain tendency to the aflions and thoughts of man- 
kind. A cooipJication of natural or moral caufes, 
a gradual impro,V:ement in politics, joined, to the 
progrefs of ftudy and of the fciencesj a combi- 
nation of circumftances which it was as impof- 
(ible to haften as to forefee, muft have contri- 
buted to the revolution that has prevailed in the 
underftandings of meq. Among nations, as 
among individuals, the body and foul a£l and 
re-aft alternately upon each other. Popular opi- 
nions infcft even philofophers, and philofophers 
arc guides to the people. Galileo had afferted, 
that as ibt earth turned round the fun, there muft 
be Antipodes ; and Drake proved the faft, by a 
voyage round the world. The church ftyled it- 
felf univerfal, and the pope palled hiijifelf matter 
of the earth : and yet, more than two-thirds of 
it's inhabitants did not fo much as know there 
was any Catholic religion^ and particularly that 
Jtherc was a pope. Europeans, who b^ve tr^- 
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* 2tx. ^ veiled and trafficked every where, taught Eu- 
rope that one portion of the globe adopted tKe 
vifionary opinions of Mohannmcd, and a ftill 
larger one lived in the darknefs of idolatry, or in 
the total ignorance and unenlightened date of 
athcifm. Thus philofophy extended the empire 
of human knowlege, by the difcovery of the 
errors of fuperftition, and of the truths of na- 
ture. 

Italy, whofe impatient genius penetrated 
through the obftacles that furrounded it/ was the 
firil that founded an academy of natural philo* 
fophy* France and England, wlio were to ag-» 
grandizc themfelyes even by their competition, 
raifed at one time two everlaftipg monuments to 
the improvement of philofophy : two academies, 
from whence all the learned men of Europe de- 
rive their infbrnnation, and in which they dq)oGt 
all their (lores of knowlege. From hence have 
been brought to light a great number of the myf- 
terious pointy iri n^ure; ej^pcriments, *phoeDO- 
mcna, difcoveries in the arts and fciences, the 
fecrets of elcftricity, and the caufes of the Aurora 
Porcalis. Hence have proceeded the inftruments 
and means of purifying air on board of (hips, for 
making fearwater fit to be drunk, for deter* 
mining the figure of the earth, and a(x:ertai>ning 
the longitudes j for improving agriculture, a^^d 
for producing more grain, with lefs feed, and 
Hfs labour. 

Ari§totle had reigned ten centuries in all the 
fchools of Europe; and the Chriftians, aftet 
Jofing the guidance of rea(bn, were abk to reco* 
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' vcr it again only by following his footftcps. Their ^ ^j^ ^ 
implicit attachment to that philofopher had, for 
a confiderablc time, caufed them to err, in blindly 
following him through the darknefs of theologi-^- 
cal do6trines. But at length Defcartes pointed 
out the way, and Newton fupplied the power of 
extricating then? out of that labyrinth. Doubt 
had diffipated prejudice's, and the method of ana- 
lyfis had found out the truth. After the two 
Bacons, Galileo, Defcartes, Hobbes, Locke, 
and Bayle, Leibnitz and Newton, after the me- 
moirs of the academies of Florence and Lcipfic, 
oCParis and London, there flill remained a great 
work to be compofed, in order tp perpetuate the 
fciences and pbilofophy. This work hath now ap^ 
pearcd. 

This book, which contains all the errors and 
all the truths that Have iffued from the human 
mind, from the doftrines of theology to the fpecu- 
iations on infeds ; which contains an account of 
every work of the hands of men from a Ihip to a 
pin ; this repofitory of the intelligence of all na- 
tions, which would have been more pcrfeft, had 
it not been executed in the midft of all kinds of 
pcrfecutions and of obilacles ; this repofitory will, 
.in future ages, charafterifc that of philofophy, 
which, after fo many advantages procured to man- 
kind, ought to be confidered as a divinity on 
earth. It is ihe who unites^ enlightens, aids^ and 
comforts mankind. She beftows every thing 
upon them, without exafting any worftiip in re* 
turn. She requires of them, not the facrificc of 
their paffions, but a reafonable, ufeful, and mo- 
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* ° ° " derate cxercifc of all their faculties. Daughter 
of nature, difpenlcr of her gifts, interpreter of 
her rights, (he confecrates her intelligence and 
her labour to the ufe of man. She renders him 
better, that he may be happier. She dctefts only 
tyranny and impofture, becaufe they opprefs 
mankind. She does not defire to rule. But (he 
cxafts of fuch as govern, to confider public hap- 
pincfs as the only fource of their enjoyment. 3he 
avoids contcfts, and the name of (eds, but (he 
tolerates them all. The blind and the wicked 
calumniate her; the former are afraid of perceiv- 
ing their errors; and the latter of having tbem 
detefted. Ungrateful children, who rebel againfl; 
■9, tender mother, when fhe wilhes to frcje them 
from their errors and vices, which occafion thp 
calamities of mankind 1 

Light, however, fpreads infenfibly over a more 
cxtenfive horizon. Literature, has formed a kind 
of empire which prepares the way for making 
Europe be confidered as one iingle republican 
power. In truth, if philofophy be ever enabled 
to infinuate itfclf into the minds of fovereigns 
or their minifters, the fyftem of politics will be 
improved, arid rendered fimple. Humanity will 
be more regarded in all plans; the public good 
will enter into negociations, not merely as an 
fxpreflion, but as an objeft of utility even to 
kings. 

Printing has already made fuch a progrefs, 
that it can never be put a flop to in any ftate, with- 
put lowering the people in order to advance the 
authority of government, Books enlish^en the 
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body of the people, humanife the great, are the 
jdclight of the leifure hours of the rich, and in- 
form all the clafles of fociety. The fcienccs bring 
to perfeftion the different branches of political 
jocconomy. Even the errors of fyftcnnatical per- 
foris are difpcUed by the produftions of the prefs> 
becaufe reafoning and difcuffion try them by tjjc 
tcfl: of truth. 

An intercourfe of knowlege is become necef- 
fary for induftry, and literature alone maintains 
that communication. The reading of a voyage 
round the world has, perhaps, occafioned inor^ 
attempts of that kind ; for interefl: alone cannoc 
find the means of enterprife. At prefent nothing 
can be cu!t:ivated without fome ftudy, or without 
the knowlege that has been handed down and 
difFufed by reading. Princes thcmfelves h^ve not 
recovered their rights from the ufurpations of the 
•clergy, but by the afliftance of that knowlege 
which has undeceived the people with refpe6t to 
the abufes of all fpiritual power. 

But it would be the greatefl: folly of the human 
mind to have employed all it's powers to increafe 
the authority of kings, and to break the feveral 
chains that held it in fubjeftion, in order to be- 
come the flave of defpotifm. The fame courage 
that religion infpircs to withdraw confcience from 
the tyranny exefcifed over opinion, the honefl: 
man, the citizen, and friend of the people ought 
to ma^intain, to free the nations from the tyranny 
of fuch powers as confpire againft the liberty of 
mankind. Woe to that ftace in which there is 
not to be found one fingle defender of the public 

rights 
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• $ix ^ rights of the nation. The kingdom, with all it^s 
V -^ ■ * richcsj it^s trade, jt*$ nobles, and it's citizens, mud 
foon fall into unavoidable anarchy. It is the laws 
that are to fave a nation fron^ deftrudtion, and the 
freedom of writing is to fuppcrt and preferve laws. 
But what is the foundation and bulwark of the 
laws ? It is morality. 
UonAu Attempts have too long been made to de* 

grade ^man. His detraftors have made a monfter 
of him. In their fpleen they have loaded him 
with outrages J the guilty fatisfaftion of lowering 
the human fpecies hath alone conduced their 
gloomy pencils. Who art thou then who dareft 
thus to infuk thy fellow-creatures ? What place 
gave thee birth? Is it from the inmoft receffcs 
of thy heart that thou haft poured forth fo many 
blafphemies? If thy pride had been lefs infatu* 
ated, or thy difpofnion lefs ferocious and barbft^ 
roils, thou wouldft have feen only in man a be- 
ing^alWays feeble, often feduced by error, fomc*^ 
times carried aWay by imagination, but produced 
frongk the hands of nature with virtuous propenfi-^ 
ties. 

Man is born with the feeds of virtue,* although 
' he be not born virtuous. He doth not attain to 
this fublime ftate till after he hath ftudicd him-^ 
ielf, till after he hath become acquainted with his^ 
duties, and contraded the habit of fulfilling them. 
The fcience which leads to* that high degree of 
perfeAion is called morality. It. is the rule of 
a£lions, and if one may be allowed the exprefliODj 
the art of virtue, l^ncouragements and praifes 
a;re due for all the labours unidertak^n to remove 
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the calamities which furround us^ to increafe the ® ^j^^ ^ 
number of otir enjoyments, to embellilh thp 
dream of our life, to exalt, to improve, and to il- 
luftrate our fpccics. Eternal bleiTings upon thofe 
who by their ftudics and by their genius have 
procured any of thefe advantages to human na-r 
ture ! But the firft crown will be for that wife 
man whofe afFe^ing and enlightened writings 
will have had a more noble aim^ that of mak-^ 
ing us better. 

The hopes of obtaining fo great a glory hath 
given rife to numberlefs produftions. What a 
variety of ufclefs and even pernicious books! 
They arc in general the work of priefts and their 
difcipleS| who not cbufing to fee that religion, 
ihould confider men only in the relation they 
ftand in to the divinity, made it neceflary to look 
for another ground for tlic relations they bear to 
one another. If there be an univerfal fyftem of 
tnorality it cannot be the effed: of a particular 
caufe. It has been the fame in paft ages, and it 
will continue th^ fame in future times: it cannot 
then be grounded on religious opinions, which, 
ever fmce (he beginning of the world, and from 
one pole |:o tH<^ other, have continually varied. 
Greece bad vicious deities, the Romans had them 
likewife : the fenfelefs worfhipper of the Fetiches., 
^ores rather a devil than a God. Every people 
inade gods for themfelves, and gave them fucl| 
attributes as they chofe : to fome they afcribec^ 
goodnefs, to others cruelty, to fome immorality^ 
and to others the greateft fan(!lity and feverity of 
jnanners. Qne wpuld imagine^ that every na- 
tion 
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BOOK tton intended to deify it's own paflions and opi- 
ntons. Notwithftanding this diverfity in reli- 
gious fyftems and modes of worfhip^ all nations 
have perceived that men ought to be juft; they 
have all honoured as virtues, goodnefs, pity, 
friendfhip, fidelity, paternal tendernefs, filial re* 
fpeft, finccrity, gratitude, patriotifn) ; in a \vord> 
all thofe fentiments which may be confidered as 
fo many ties adapted to unite men more clofely 
to one another. The origin of that uniformity 
of judgment, fo conftant, fo general, ought not 
then to be looked for in the midft of contradic- 
tory and tranfient opinions. If the minifters of 
religion have appeared to think otherwife, it is 
)>ecaufe by their fyftem they were enabled to re- 
gulate all the adlions of mankind, to difpofe of 
their fortunes, and command their wills, and to 
fccure to themfclves, in the name of heaven,, the 
attributary government of the wprld. 

Their empire was fo abfolute that they had 
fucceeded in eftablifhing that barbarous fyftem of 
morality, which placed the only pleafures that 
make life fupportable, in the rank of the greateft 
crimes; an abjedt morality, which impofed the 
obligation of being pleafed with humiliation and 
ihame ; an extravagant morality which threat* 
ened with the fame puniihiDents, both the foibles 
of love and the moft atrocious actions ; a fuper- 
fiitious morality which enjoined to murder, with* 
out compaflion, all thofe who fwerved from the 
prevailing opinions; a puerile morality, which 
founded the mod eflential duties upon tales 
equally difguftingand ridiculous^ an interefted mo- 
rality^ 
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rality, which admitted no other virtues than thofe ^ ^jj^ ^ 
which were ufeful to priefthood, nor no other 
crinies than thofe which were contrary to iu If 
pricfts had only encouraged men to obfervc na- 
tural morality by the hope or the fear of future 
rewards and punilhments they would have de^ 
ferved well of fociety; but in endeavouring to 
fupport by violence, ufeful tenets, which had onJy 
been introduced by the mild way of perfuafion, 
they have remoired the veil which concealed the 
depth of their ambition : the malk is fallen off. 

It is more than two. thoufand years fmcc So- 
crates, fpreading out a veil above our heads, had 
declared, that nothing of what was pafling beyond 
that veil concerned us, and that the adions of 
men were not good becaufe they were pleafing to 
the gods, but that they were pleafing to the 
gods becaufe they were good i a principle which 
feparated morality from religion. 

Accordingly, at the tribunal of philofophy 
and reafon, morality is a fcience, the objeft of 
which is the prefervation and common happinefs 
of the human fpecies. To this double end all 
it's rules ought to be referred. Their natural, 
conftant, and eternal principle is in man himfelf, 
and in a refemblance there is in the general or<* 
ganization of men, which includes a fimilarity of 
wants, of pleafures and pains, of force and weak« 
nefs J a fimilarity from whence arifes the necef- 
fity of fociety, or of a common oppofition againft 
fuch dangers as are equally incident to each in* 
dividual, which proceeds from nature herfelf^ 
and threatens man on all fides. Such is the origin 

of 
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* 5ix ^ °^ particular conneflions and domcftic virtues i 
•—vw Aich is the origin of general duties and of public 
virtues : fuch is the fourcr of the noiion of per-* 
fonal and public utility* the fource of all corn- 
pa^ between individuals, and of all laws. 

There is, properly fpeaking, only one virtue* 
which is jufticci and only one duty, to make one's 
fclf happy. The virtuous man is he who hath 
the moft cTiA^t notions of jullice and happinels> 
and whofe conduA conforms mod ngoroully to 
them. There are two tribunals, that of nature 
and that of the laws. 

The law chaftifcs crimes, nature chaftifes vices* 
The law prefents the gallows to the affaffin, na- 
ture prefcnts dropfy or confumption to intcmpe* 
ranee. 

Several writers have endeavoured to trace the 

firft principles of morality in the fcntiments of 

friendfllip, tendernefs, compafllonj honour, and 

benevolence, becaufe they found them engraven 

on the human heart. But did they not alfo find 

there hatred, jedloufy, revenge, pride, and the 

' dominion f • For what reafort therefore , 

ey founded morality on the former prin- 

ather than on the latter i It is becaufe thcf- 

ndcrflood that the fonner were of general 

ige to fociety, and the others fatal to it. 

philofophers have perceived the neceffity 

ility, they have conceived what it ought 

but have not difcovered it's leading and 

lental principle* The very fcntiments, in* 

vhlch they adopt as the ground work o£ 

y, becuifc they appear to be ferviceable 
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to the common good, if left to thcmlelvcs would 8 o o r 
be very prejudicial to it4 How can we deter- 
mine to punifli the guilty if we liften only to the 
pleas of compaflion ? How (hall we guard againft 
partiality, if we confult only the diftates of friend* 
fliip ? How (hall we avoid being favourable to 
idlenefs, if we attend only to the fentimentsof be^ 
nevolence ? All thefe virtues have their limits, 
beyond which they degenerate into 'vices, and 
thofe limits are fettled by the invariable rules of 
c(rential juftice 5 or, which is the fame thing, by 
the common intercfts of men united together in 
fociety, and the conftant objedl of that union. 

Is it on it's own account that valour 2$ ranked 
among the number of virtues ? No 5 it is on ac- 
count of the fervice it is of to fociety. This is evi- 
dent from the circumftanceof it's being puni(hed 
as a crime in a man who makes ufe of it to difturb 
the public peace. Wherefore is drunkennefs a 
vice ? Bccaufe every man is bound to contribute 
to the common good> and to fulfil that obliga- 
tion, he mu ft maintain the free excrci(c of his fa-» 
culties. Wherefore are certain actions more 
blameable in a magiftate Or general, than in a 
private man? Becaufe greater inconvciiiencie» 
refult from them to fociety. 

The obligations of the man feparated from fo^ 
ciety are unknow^'n to me^ fince I can neither 
perceive the fotirce nor the end of them. As he 
lives by himfelf he is certainly at liberty to. livtf 
for himfelf alone. N'o being has a right to re- 
quire fuccours from him which he does not im-^ 
plore for^ himfelf. It is (|uite the comrary with 
4 relpefit 
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' ?,Y ^ rcfpedl to a pcrfon who lives in the facial ftatc. H« 
is nothing by himfelf, and is fupportcd only by 
what furrounds him. His pofieffions, his enjoy- 
ments, his power^s> and even his own cxiftence, 
all belong entirely to the body of the ftate; he 
owes them all to the body politic^ of which he 
is a member. 

The misfortunes of fociety become ^thofe of 
the citizens he runs the rilk of being crufhed, 
whatever part of the edifice may fall down. If 
he fliould commit an injuftice he is threatened 
>vith a fimilar one. If he ftiould give himfelf up 
to crimes, others may become criminal to his 
prejudice. He muft therefore tend conftantly to 
the general good, fince it i$ upon this profperity 
that his own depends. 

If one (ingle individual (hould attend only to 
his intereft without any concern for thofc of the 
public; if he fhould exempt himfelf from the 
common duty, under pretence that the adions of 
one individual cannot have a determined ipflu* 
ence upon the general order> other perfons will 
alfo be deflrous of indulging their perfonal pro- 
penfirtes. Then all the members of the republic 
will become alternately e^tccutiohers and viftims. 
Every one will commit and receive injuries, every 
one will rob and Be robbed, every one will ftrike 
and receive a blow. A ftatc of warfare will pre- 
vail between all forts of individuals. The .ftatc 
will be ruined, and the citizens will be ruined 
with the ftate. 

The firft men who collefted themfelves into fo- 
ciety were undoubtedly not imm.cdiately fenfible 

of 
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of the whdc of thefe truths. The idea of their ^ xix, ^ 
- fti-cngth being moft prevalent in them^ they were 
Jirobably defirous of obtaining every thing by the 
exertion of it* Repeated eajaoiities warned theiri 
in procefs of time of the necefllty of forming 
conventions. Reciprocal obligations increafcd 
in proportion as the necefllty of them was felt ; 
thus it i^ that duty began with fociety* 

Duty may therefore be defined to be thci 
rigid obligation of doing whatever is fditabfe 
to fociety. It includes the praftice of all th^ 

virtues^ fiiice there is not one of them which is 

» 

not ufeful to a civilized body; and it excludes 
'all the vrcesi becaufe there is not one whkrh is 
ilot prejudicial to it. . ^ 

' It would be reafoning pitifully td inijigiAe wiffc 
Ibme corrupt pcrfons, that merf have a right to 
-defpife all the virtues^ under pretence that they 
•are only inftitiltions of convenience. Wreccfi 
that thou aft, Wouldft thou live in a fociety which 
cannot fubfift without them 3 wouldft thou enjoy 
'the advantages which refult from them, arid 
tvouldft tliou think thyfelf difpehfed from 'prac- 
tlfing, or even from holding them in eftimation ? 
What could poffibly be the objeft of them if the^ 
"Wefe hot connedled with man ? Would this great 
tiame hav6 been given to adls that were merely 
barren? On the contFary^ it is their necefllty 
which conftitutes their eflfence and their merit* 
'Let vtic once more repeat, that all morality con* 
lifts in the nnaintenance of order. It's principles 
are ftfcady and uniform j but the application of 
khemf varies f^metimes accoFding.to tbedimaci 
r-VoL.VIir. A a arid 
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* ^ik ^ ^"^ ^^ ^^ ^^^^^ ^^ political fituation of the peo- 
ple. Polygamy is in general more natural to hoc 
than CO cold climates. Circumftances^ however^ 
of the times, in oppofition to the rule of the cli'* 
mate, may order monogamy in one ifland of 
Africa, and permit polygamy in Kamtfchatka, if 
one be a means of putting a flop to the excels of 
population at Madagarcar,and the other, of haften- 
Jhg ic's progrefs upon the coafts of the frozen iea. 
But nothing can authorife adultery and fornica- 
tion in thofe two zones, when conventions have 
eftabliflied the laws of marriage or of property la 
the ufe of women. 

It is the fame thing with refpeft to all the 
lands and to property. What would be a rob- 
bery in a ftate, where property is juftly diftri- 
buted, becomes fubliftence for life in a ftate 
where property is in common. Thus it is, that 
theft and adultery were not permitted at Sparta; but 
the public right allowed what would be confidered 
clfe where as theft and adultery. It was not the 
wife or the property of another perfbn that was 
then taken; but the wife and the property of all^ 
when the laws granted as a reward to • dexterity, 
every advantage it could procure to itfelf. 

It is every where know'n what is juft and un- 
juft, but the fame ideas are not univerfally at- 
tached to the faifie anions. In hot countries, 
where the climate requires no cloathing, mo- 
defty is not offended by nakednefs; but the 
abufe, whatever it may be, of the intercourfe 
between the fexesi and premature attempts 
upon virginity, are crimes which muft difguft. 
* In 
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In India, where every thing confpircs to make ® ^^ ^ 
a virtue even of the afl: itfclf of generation, 
ic is a cruelty to put the cow to death which 
nonriihes man with her milk, and to deftroy 
thofe animals, whofe life is not prejudicial, 
nor their death ufcful, to the human fpecies* 
The Iroquois^ or the Huron, who kill their fa^ 
ther with a ftroke of a club, rather than expofe 
him to perifli of hunger, or upon the pile of the 
enemy, think they do an ad of filial piety in obey- 
ing the lad; wifhes of their parent, who afks for 
death from them as a favour. The means the 
mod oppofite in appearance, tend all equally to 
the fame end, the maintenance and the prolperity 
of the body politic* . 

Such is that univerfal morality, which being 
inherent in the nature of man, is alfb inherent 
in the nature of fecieties> that morality which 
may vary only in it's application^ but never in it's 
cfTence } that morality, in a word, to which all 
the laws mud refer and be fubordinate. Accord- 
ing to this common rule of all our public and 
private adtions^ let us CKamine whether there ever 
were or ever can be good morals in Europe. 

We live under the influence of three codes, the 
natural^ the civil, and the religious code. It is 
evident, that as long as thefe three forts of legif- 
lationsihall be concradiftory to each other, it will 
be impollible to be virtuous. It will fometimes 
be neceflary to trample upon natpre in order to 
obey focial inftitutions, and to counteract focial 
inftitutions to conform to the precepts of religion* 
The confcquence of this will be> that while we 

A a a #^ 
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^ vfv ^ ^c alternately infringing upon thefc fcveral zxt^ 



v^*-^' thorities> we (hall refped neither of ihem, and 
that we (hall neither be nrieii^ nor citizens^ nor 
piou^ perfons. 

Good 'morals would therefore require previous 
reform, which fhould reduce thefe codes to iden- 
tity. Religion ought neither K> forbid nor ta 
prcfcribc any thing to US; but what is prefcribed 
or forbidden by the civil law, and the civil and 
religious laws ought to model themielves uponf 
natural law, which hath been, i^,^ and will always 
be, the ftrongeft. From whence it appears,' that 
a true legiflator hath not yet exifted j that it was 
neither Mofes^ nor Solon, nor Numa, nor Mo- 
hammed, nor even Confucius ; that it is not only m 
Athens^ but alfo over all the globe, that the beffi 
Icgiflation they could receive hath been given to 
man,, not the bcft which could have been givers 
to them y that inconlkfering only mo^^aKtyy man- 
kind would perhaps be lefs diftant from happinefs 
had they remained in- the fimple and innocent 
ftate of fome favages^ for nothing is* fo^ difficult 
as to eradicate inveterate and fan£liBed prejudice* 
For the architeft who draws the plan of a great 
^difice^ an even area is better than one covered 
with bad materials,, heaped upon one another 
without metholJ and without plan,, and iinfortu- 
nately connedbed together by the moft durable 
cements of time, of cuftom, and of the authority 
of fbvereigns and of pricfts. Then the wife man? 
advances in his work only with tiniidity ;. he i» 
cxpofed to greater rifles, and lofes more time it* 
dcmoliftiing than in conftrufting. 
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: SiNCE the inyafioa of the barbarians in this part ® ^^^ ^ 
©f the world, almoft all governments have had 
oo other foundation than the intcr^fl: of one finglc 
man, or of a fwagle corporate body, to the pre-- 
judice of fociety in general. Founded upon con* 
queft, th€ cffeft of fuperior ftrength, they have 
only varied in t|;ie aiode of keeping the peopk in 
fubjeftion. At firft wai- nciade vidiois of them, 
devoted either to the fword of their eneaiies or to 
that of their . mafters. How many ages hav^ 
pafled away in fcenes of blood and in the carnage 
of. nations, that is to fay, in the diftribution of 
empires before the terms of peace had deific4 
that ftate of inteftine.war, which is called fociety 
or government ? 

When the feudal government had for ever ex- 
cluded thofe who tilled the ground from the righf 
of poffeffing it ; when, by a facrilegious collufion 
between the altar and the thnDne, the authority 
of God had been enforced by that of the fword | 
what effeft had the morality of the gofpel, but tQ 
authorize tyraony by the doftriije of paffive obe- 
dience, but to confirm flayery by a contempt 
of the fciencesi in a word, to add to the ter- 
ror of the great, that ofevil fpirits?,And what 
were morals with fuch law,s ? What they are at 
prefent in Poland, where the people, being, with- 
out lands and without arms, are left to be malfa-- 
cred by the Ruffians, or enlifted by the Pruffians^ 
jind haying neither courage nor fentiment, thinly 
ij: is fufiiclent if they arc chriftians, and jremaia 
neutral between their neighbours and their lorck 
palatine, 

A a 3 ' Ta 
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BOOK To a fimilar ftate of anarchy wherein morals 
had no diftinguilhing charafter, nor any degree of 
ftabilityt fucceeded the epidennic fury of the holy 
wars, by which nations were corrupted and de-r 
graded, by communicating to each other the 
contagion of vices with that of fanaticifm. Morals 
were changed with the change of climate. All 
the pafiions were inflamed and heightened between 
the tombs of Jefus, and Mohammed. From Pa^ 
leftine was imported a principle of luxury and 
oftentation, an inordinate tafte for the fpices of 
the eaft, a romantfc fpjrit which civilized the 
nobility, without rendering the people more 
happy, confequently more virtuous : for if there 
be no happinefs without virtue, virtue on the 
other hand, will never fupport itfelf without a 
fund of happinefs. 

About two centuries after Europe had been 
depopuiate4 by Afiatic expeditions, it^s tranfmi- 
gration in America happened. This revolution 
introduc^ed an univerfal confufion, and blended 
the vices and prod udions of every climate with 
our own. Neither was any improvement made 
in the fcience of morality, becaufe men were then 
deftroyed through avarice, infteadof being maf^ 
facred on account of religion. Thofe nations 
which had made the largeft acquiOtions in th<^ 
New World, fecmcd to acquire at the fame time 
all the ftupidity, ferocioufnefs, i^nd ignorance of 
the Old. They became the channel through 
which the vices ^nd difeafes of their country were 
communicated. They were poor and dirty in 
the niidft of their wealth, debauched though fur^ 

rftundc4 
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rounded with temples and with prieftss ttcy were ^ ^^^ ^ 
idle and fuperftitious with all the fources of com* 
merce^ and the facility of acquiring information. 
But the loVe of riches likewife corrupted all other 
nations. 

Whether it be war or commerce which intro* 
duces great riches into a ftate, they foon become 
the objedt of public ambition. At firft men of 
the greateft power fcize upon them : and as riches 
come into the hands of thofe who have the ma-- 
nagement of public affairs^ wealth is confounded 
with honour in the minds of the people; and the 
virtuous citizen, who afpired to employments only 
for the fake of glory, afpires, without knowing it, 
to honour for the fake of advantage. Neither, 
lands nor treafurc, any more than conqucfts, are 
obtained with any other view but to enjoy themi 
and riches arc enjoyed only for pleafure and the 
oftentation of luxury. Under thefe different ideasy 
they equally corrupt the citizen who poflefTes 
them, and the people who are feduced by their 
attraction* As foon as men labour only from a 
motive of gain, and not from a regard to their 
duty, the mod advantageous fituations are pre* 
ferrcd to the moft honourable. It is then we fee 
the honour of a profeffion diverted, obfcured, and 
loft in the paths that lead to wealth. 

To the advantage of that falfe condderation at 
which riches arrive, are to be added the natural 
conveniences of opulence, a fre(h fource of cor- 
ruption. The man who is in a public fituation is 
deHrous of having people about him i the honours 
he receives in public are not fuf&cient for him i 
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he wants admirer*, cither ef his talents, his * 
luxury, or his profufion* If riches be the ineans 
of corruption, by leading to honours, how much 
more will they be fo, by difFufing a tafte for 
pleafure ! Mifcry offers it's chaftity to fale^ and.- 
idlenefs it's liberty ; the prince fcts the niagi-. 
ftracy up to auction, and the nF)agiftrates fet a price 
vpon juftice : the court fells ernploymentSj and 
placemen fell the people to the prince, who fella ^ 
them again to the neighbouring powers, either 
in treaties of war, or fubfidyj of peace, or ex- 
change of territory. But in this fordid traffic, in^- 
troduccd by the love pf wealth, the moft evi- 
dent alteration is that which it makes in the mo- 
rals of women. 

There is no vice which owes it*s origin to fo 
' many other vices, and which produces a greater 
V rtumber of them, than the incontinence of a fcx, 
^ whofe true attendant, and moft beautiful orna- 
ment, is balhfulnefs and modefty, 

' I no not underftand by incontinence, the pro-r 
mifcuous ufe of women ; the wife Cato advifed it 
in his republic j nor do I mean a plurality of 
them, which is the refult of the ardeht and vo- 
luptuous countries of the eaft 5 neither do 1 mean 
the liberty, whether indefinite or limited, which 
cuftom, in different countries, grants to the fex, 
of yielding to the defircs of feveral men. This, 
-among feme people, is one of thd duties of ho- 
fpitality, among others, a means of improving 
the hunrfan race, and in other places an offering 
made to the gods, an aft of piety confecratcd by 
f?ligion, I c%U incontinence^ all iatercourfe be- 

. ^ * twee« 
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toicen the t^o fcicrs forb^jifiaJbiL^ law& of the ^ ^,2 ^ 
ftatfi, '. . . ' 

f Why fhould this mifdemeanour, fo pardonable 
irt icfelf, thi$ aftioh of fo llctle confequence in* it"s 
xiatui'e, fo much cpnSmd in the graciflcation, 
have fo pcrnleipus an influence upon the morals 
of women ? This i^, I believe, a confequence of / 
tlic importance wc haxg.^.attachcd to jt» What 
will be the reftraint of a woman, dilhonoured in 
her own eyes, and in thofeof herfellow-cirizcns ? 
What fupport will other virtues find in her (oul, 
when nothing can aggravate her Ihamef The 
contempt of public opinion, one of the greateft 
efforts of wifdom, is feldom feparated, in a feeble 
and timid mind, frorh the contempt of one's 
felf. This degree of hcroifm cannot exift with a 
tonfcioufnefs of vice. The woman who no longer 
refpcfts herfclf, foon becomes infcnfiblc to cen- 
ftire and to praifej and without (landing in awe* 
of thefe two refpeflable- phantoms, I know no^ 
what will be the rule of her conduft. There re- 
mains nothing but the rage of volqptuoufnefsj^ 
ihat can indemnify her for the facrifice (he has 
made. This foe feels, and this foe perfuades her- 
felf of ; and thus, free from the conftraint of th? 
public confideration, fo? gives herfclf^ up to ig 
without refervcr 

Women take their refolutipn with much moro 
difficulty than men, but -when once they have 
taken it, they are much more determined. iV 
woman never blufees whtfh Once (he has**ceafed to 
|)lufo. What will foe not trample upoif; wherf 
(be hath trigmDhcd oyer virtue ? WItet idea <:anf 

(^9 
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(he have of that dignity, that deoenqr, and that 
delicacy of fentiment, which, in the days of her . 
innocence, direfled and diftat^d her converfacion, 
confticuced her behaviour, and directed her drefs i 
Thefe will be conGdered only as childifhnefsj as 
pufiUaniinicy, or as the little intrigue of a pre* 
tended innocent perfon> whahas parents to fa* 
tisfy, and a hufband to deceive i but a change of 
times brings on a change of manners. 

T o whatever degree of perverfity Ihe may have 
attained, it will not lead her to great enormities* 
Her weaknefs deprives her of the boldnefs to 
commit atrocious afts i but her habitual hypo* 
crify, if (he hath not entirely throw'n off the 
maik, will cad a tint of falfity upon her whole 
charaAer. Thofe things which a man dares to 
attempt by force, (he will attempt, and obtain by 
artifice* A corrupt woman propagates corrupt 
tion. She propagates it by bad example, by in- 
fidious counfels, and fometimes by ridicule. She 
hath begun by coquetry, which was addrefled to 
all men s Ihe hath continued by gallantry, fo vo« 
latile in it's propenfities, that it is more eafy to 
find a woman who hath never had any pafiions,^ 
than to find one who hach only been once im** 
paflioned ; and at lad (he reckons as many lovers 
as (he hath acquaintances, whom fhe recals, ex? 
pels, and recals again, according to the want fhe 
hath of them, and to the nature of intrigues of 
all kinds into which (he hath plunged herfelf. 
This is what fhe means by having know'n how 
to ei^oy her beft years, and to avail herfelf of her 
^harnis. It was one qf thcfc women, who h^d 

entered 
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entered into the depths of the art^ and who de« 
clared upon her death-Jbed^ chat ihe regretted 
only the pains Ihe had taken to deceive the men ; 
and that the moft honed: among them were, the 
greateft dupes. 

Und^r the influence of fuch mannerS) conju« 
gal love is difdained> and that contempt weak^ens 
the fentiment df maternal tendernefs^r if it doth 
not even extinguilh it. ' The mofl: facred> and th^ 
moft pleafing duties become troublefomei and 
when they have been neglcfted, or broken^ nature 
never renews them. The woman who fuffers any 
man buther huA^and to approach her, hath no more 
regard for her family, and can be no more re*' 
Reeled by them. . The ties of blood are flacken- 
ed i birchs become uncertain i and the fon knowa 
np more his father, nor the father his foq, 
. 1 wiLi, therefore tnaintain it, that connedions 
of gallantry complete the depravity of man- 
ners, and indicate it more ftrongly than publiq 
proftitutipn. Religion is extin6l, when the prieft 
leads a fcandaloust life; in the fame manner vir- 
tue hath no afylum, when the fanftuary of mar- 
riage is profaned. Baflifulnefs is under the pro^ 
te£lion of the timid fex. Who is it that ihall 
bluQ), when a woman doth not i It is not profti-» 
tution which multiplies a(5ts of adultery s it is 
gallantry which extends prpftitution. The an- 
tient moralifts, who pitied the unfortunate vic- 
tims of libertinifmj condemned without mercy 
the infidelity of married wpmen i §nd npt y^ithou^ 
leafon. . If we were to throw a^U the fh^me of 
Yioe upon thfi ^Isfy of con[imon women, other 
I ' women 
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* xijc * women would not fail foon to take honour to 
themfclves ftotn sl Unaiced iiit;ercourre» altbougH 
it would be fo much more criminal as it wa3 
snore voluntary^ and more illicit* The boncft 
and virtuous women will no more be diftinguifli^ 
ad from the women of ftrong paflions s ^ frivo- 
lous diftindion will be eftablilhed betw^^n the 
woman of gallantry and the courtezan ; between 
gratuitous vice, and vice reduced by mi fery to 
the ncceflity of requiring a ftipcnd j and tWe 
fiibtlctics will betray a fyftem of depravation* 
O fortunate and rude times of our foref^therfi^ 
when there were none but virtuous or bad women ^ 
when all who were not virtuous were corrupted i 
and where an eftaiDlifhed fyftem of vice was not 
excufed, by perfcvering in it. 

But finally, what is the fource of thofe delicate 
paffions, formed by the miind, by fcntiment, and 
by fympathy of charadter ? The manner in which? 
thefe paffions always terminate, (hews plainly^ 
that thofe fine expreflions are only employed tq 
Ihorten the defence, and >uftify the defeat^ 
Equally at the fervice of refervcd and di&luto 
women, they are become almoft ridiculous. 

What is the rcfult of this national gallantry > 
^ premature libertinifm, which ruins the* health^ 
of young men before they are arrived to maturt-« 
ty, and deftroys the beauty-of the women in ih^ 
prime of their life j a race of men without infiirma^ 
rion, without -ftrengtt), and without courage j; inca^-rf 
pable of ferving their country'; migiftraces deftt-< 
tute of dignity and of {Jri^iciplj^j a prefcreiwe off 
* - '- ^' i ^-' . .J t^ tij .0 " . ' ■ ;) 'iwit 

• * •* 
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tirit to good fenfe ; of plcafures td duty i of po« ^ ^^ *s 
lioenefs to the feelings of humaiiitjc 5>of the art of 
pleafingy to talents^ to yirtue ; men abforbed in 
felf-coDfideratioti> iubftituted to men who are 
ferviceable J offers without reality; innumerable 
acquaintances^ and no friends ; millrefles, and no 
tvires^ lovers> and no hufbands; feparations and 
divorces; children without education ; fortunes 
indiforder; jealous mothers, and hyfterical wo-^ 
men ;• nervous diforders; peeviih old age, and 
premattire death/ 

It is with difficulty that women of gallantry 
tfcape tfie dangers of the crirical^^riod of Irfift 
The vexation at the hegleft which threatens 
^ef!n> completes the depravation of thie blood 
and of the hurifibura, at a time whfen the calni 
trhich arifes. from confcioufnels of an hbneft fife 
might be falutary. It is dreadful to fcek in vain> 
Ml one^s felf, the confolations df virtue, when the 
calamities of nat^tre furroond us. 

Lit us, therefore, talk no more of moral ity 
anvong modern nations ; and if we wiQi to difeo- 
ver the caufe of this degradation, let us fearcb 
for it in it's troe principle* 
' Gold doth not become the idol of a people^ 
and virtue does not fall into contempt, unlefs the 
bad /eonftitucron of the government leads on to 
Aich a corruption. Unfortunately, it will' always 
fcave this effeft, if the government be fo confti-* 
ttrtedy that the temporary intereft of a Qnglcpct^ 
fort, or of a fmall number, can with impunity 
prevail over the common and. invariable intereft 
«*-.-•* ■{* . of 
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^ 5 X * ^^ *^ whole* It will always produce this corrupt 

w v-i tioD, if thofe in whofe hands authority is lodged 

can make an arbitrary ufe of it ; can place thern*^ 

felves above the reach of juftice^ can make their 

power adminifter to plundering, and their plun* 

der to the continuance of abufes occasioned by 

their power. Good laws are maintained by good 

morals, but good morals are eftablifhed by good 

laws. Men are what government makes them* 

7o modify them, it is always armed with an irre* 

iiftible force, that of public opinion ; and the go« 

vcrnmcnt wijl always make ufe of corruption^ 

when by it's nature it is itfelf corrupt. In a 

word, the nations of Europe will have good mo- 

nls when they have good governments. Lee U3 

conclude. But let us previoufly give a rapid 

Iketch of the good and of the evil produced by 

the difcovcry of the Eaft and Weft Indies* 

ftefedtont This great cvcnt hath improved the conftruc«» 

JJJ^J^ tion of (hips, navigation, geography, aftronomy, 

wWch'the medicine, natural hiftory, and fome other branches 

iifcowry of ofknowlcgc j and thefe advantages have not beea 

World hath attended with any know'n inconvenience* 

w^/"* "' It hath procured to fome empires vaft do-^ 

mains, which have given fplendour, power, and 

wealth, to the ftates which have founded themo 

But what expences have not been laviihed, to 

clear, to govern, or to defend thefe diftant poC* 

feflions. When thefe colonies fhall have ao* 

quired that degree of culture, knowlege, and po^ 

pulation which is fuitable for them, will they not 

detach tbemfelves from a country which hath 

founded 
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founded it*s fplcndour upon their profperity? * 
Wc know not at what period this revolution will 
happen ; but it muft certainly take place. 

Europe is indebted to the New World for a 
few conveniences, and a few luxuries. But be- 
fore theft enjoyments were obtained, were wc lefs 
healthy, lefs robuft, lefs intelligent, or lefs 
happy ? Arc theft frivolous advantages, fo cruelly 
obtained, fo unequally difliributed, and fo obfti* 
nately difputed, worth one drop of that blood 
which hath been fpilt, and which will ftill be fpilt 
for them ? Are they to be compared to the life 
of a (ingle man ? And yet, how many lives have 
hitherto been deftroyed ; how many are at prcfent 
devoted J and how many will not hereafter be fa- 
crified, to fupply chimerical wants, which we 
ihall never be perfuaded to get rid of, either by 
authority or reafon. 

The voyages undertaken upon all the feas have 
weakened the principle of national pride ; they 
have infpired civil and religious toleration ; they 
have revived the ties of' original fraternity j 
have infpired the true principles of an uni- 
Ycrfal fyftem of morality, founded upon the 
identity of wants, of calamities, of pleafurcs, and 
of the analogies common to mankind under 
every latitude 5 they have induced the praftice of 
benevolence towards every individual who appeals 
to it, whatever his manners, his trountry, his 
laws, and his religion may be. But at the fame 
time, the minds of men have been turned to lu- 
crative fpeculation. The fentiment of glory hath 

been 
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famci and every th'in^ which tended to f&e 
elevation of mankind . hatth Yifiblx incUaed lb 
|de9?y. . ' . • . ' :. 

The New World h«h mtiUtplied fpircic arrjon^ 

\}$\ An earrteft defire of obtaining ie hMh.occJ^ 

fiorted much exertion upon .the face of :the ^Idbeli 

but exertion is.: not happirtefs; Whofe'deftiny 

kath been melior^iced i^ gold and filvfer? , Dp 

not the nations who djg them frofttr the bo^tk-ftf 

^the earth, langOi(h;i» ignorincp> 1 ftipCrftitl4>», 

Ignorance andpride, atid.^ll thofe viiresCwbkh 'n*'\^ 

.moft difficult tiO ©radij:ate, wherf thty have' talSm 

deep root. Have they noi loft* their agricujwfls 

and. their martufadure^s ? * Their txiitenlcej is :Ufc 

not precarious ? If 4^ induftrious peopld, pro*- 

prietoTS of a fertile foil, fhould one day rcpr^feflf 

to the other people, that they have too long car* 

.ried on a lofing trade with themj and that ihe;^ 

.will no longer give the thing for the reprefenta* 

^ion ; would not this fumptuary law be a fentenof* 

of death againfl: tbajc region, which hath none bat 

Xijcbes of conventiooi unlefs the latter^ drives 

<by dcfpair, Ihould fhuc np it*s minesj- in order t^ 

iopen furrows in the ground ? 

The other powers of Europe may perhaps 
have acquired no greater advaiitage frOno eh« 
treafures of America, If the repartition of thenft 
hath been equal, or proportionate between them^ 
neither of them have decreafed in opulence,, of 
increafed in ftrength. The analogies* which cxift* 
ecUin ancient tinoes ftill cxift. Let us fuppofe 

chat 
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that fomc nations ihould have acquired a greater * ^^ "^ 
quantity of metals than the rival nations^ they will 
cither bury themij or throw rhem into circulation* 
In the firft inftance/ this is nothing more than 
ihe barren property of ^ fuperfluous mafsof gold*. 
In the fccond, they will acquire only a temporary 
•fuperiority, becaufe in a fliort fpace of time all 
vendible commodities will bear a price propor- 
tionate to the abundance of the figns which re- 
prefent them. 

Such are then the evils attached even to the 
advantages which we owe to the difcovery of the 
£aft and Wefl: Indies, But how many calami- 
ties> which cannot be compenfated, have not at- 
tended the conqueft of thcfe regions ? 

Have the devaftators of them loft nothing by 
depopulating them for a long fpecies of ages ? If 
all the blood that hath been fpilc in thofe coun- 
tries had been coUefted into one common rcfer- 
voir, if the dead bodies had been heaped up in the 
Xameplain^ would not the blood and the carcaffcs. 
of the Europeans have occupied a great fpace in 
it ? Hath it been poffible fpecdily to fill up the 
void which thefc emigrants had left in their na- 
tive land, infefted with a fhamcful and cruel poi- 
fon from the New World, which attacks even the 
fourc.es of reproduftion ? 

Since the bold attempts of Columbus and of 
Gama, a fpirit of fanaticifm, till then unknow'n, 
hath been eftabliftied in our countries, which is 
that of making difcoverics. We have traverfed, 
and ftill continue to traverfe, all the climates 

Vol. Vlil. B b from 
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■ Six * ^^^^ ^^^ P^^^ ^ another, in order to difcovcr 
fooie continents to invadej fome iflanda to ravage^ 
and fome people to fpoil, to fubduej and. to maf* 
facre* Would not the perfon who fhould put an 
end to thi» frenzy deierve to be reckoned among 
the benefaftor» of mankind i 

The fedentary life is the only favourable one 
to population. The man who travels leaves nd 
pofterity behind him. The land forces have 
created a multitude of perfons devoted to cell* 
bacy. The naval forces have almoft doubled 
them i with this difference, that the latter are de* 
flr'oyed by illnefles on board of fliip, by ibip^ 
wrecks, by fatigue, by bad food, and by the 
ehange of climate, A foldier may return to 
fome of the profefllons ufefiil to fociety, A failor 
is a failor for ever. When he is difcfaarged from 
the fervice, he is of no further ufe to his country, 
whic his under the neceflity of providing an ho£* 
pital for him. 

LoNO voyages have introduced a new ipe- 
cies of anomalous favages. I mean tbofe men^ 
who traverfe fo many countries, and who 
in the end belong to none; who take wives 
wherever they find them, and that only from 
motives of animal neceflity; thofe amphibious 
creatures, who live upon the furface of the 
waters; who come 6n fbore only -for a nio* 
mcnt; to whom every habitable latitude is 
equal i who have, in reality, neither fathers, mo* 
thers, children, brothers, relations, friends, nor 
fellow-citizens, in whom the moft pleaftng and 
i ' the 
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the moft facred ties are exdndb; who quit their "^ ^ix '^ 
country without regret i who never return to it ^ — -v— -^ 
without being impatient of going out again ; 
and to whom the habit of living upon a dreadful 
element gives a charafter of ferocioufnefs. Their 
probity is not proof againft the crofling of the 
line; and they acquire riches in exchange for 
their virtue and their health. ^ ^ . 

This infatiable thirft of gold> hath given birth 
to the moft infamous and the moft atrocious of 
all traffics^ that of flaves. Crimes againft nature 
are fpoken of> and yet this is not inftanced as the 
moft execrable of them. Moft of the European 
nations have been ftained with it^ and a bafe 
motive of intereft hath extinguilhed in their 
hearts all the fentiments due to our fellow^ 
creatures. But^ without thefe afTiftanceSi thefe 
countries, the acquifition of which hath coft (b 
dearj would ftill be uncultivated. Let them 
then remain fallow; if, in order to cultivate theWf 
it be neceflfary that man (hould be reduced to the 
condition of the brute^ in the perfon of the buyer, 
of the feller, and of him who is fold. 

Shall we not tak^ into our account, the compH- - 
cation which the fcttlements in the Eaft and Weft 
Indies have introduced in the machine of govern- 
ment ? Before that period, the perfons proper to 
hold the reins of government were infinitely fcarce. 
An adminiftration more embarrafled, hath re- 
quired a more extenfive genius, and greater 
depth of knowlege. The cares of fovereignty, 
divided between the citizens placed at the foot of 
the throne, and the fubjefts fettled under the 

B b 2 equator. 
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* XIX ^ ^q^*for> ^ "^*^ ^'^^ P^^^> 1^^*^^ been inruffictcnt 
for both the one and the other. Every thing 
hath fallen into confufion. The fcvcral ftates 
have languiflied under the yoke of opprefllon, 
and cndlefs wars, or fuch as were incefiantly Re- 
newed, have harafled the globe, and Itained it 
with blood. 

Let us ftop here, and confider ourfclvcs as 
cxifting at the time when America and India wefe 
unknow'n. Let me fuppofe that I addrefs myfelf 
to the moft cruel of the Europeans in the follow- 
ing terms. There exift regions which will fur- 
ni(h thee with rich metals, agreeable clothing, 
and delicious food. But read this htftory, and 
behold at what price the difcovery is promifed 
to thee. Doeft thou wifh or not that it iltould 
be made ? Is it to be imagined that there exifts 
a being infernal enough to anfwer this queftron 
in the affirmative! Let it be remembered, thit 
there will not be a fingle inftant in futurity, when 
my queftion will not have the fame force. 

Nations, I have difcourfed to you on your 
deareft intcretts. I have placed before your eyes 
the benefits of nature, and the fruits of induftry. 
As ye are too frequently the occafion of your mu- 
tual unhappinefs, you mud have felt how thti 
jealoufy of avarice, how pride and ambition re- 
move far from your common weal, the happinef* 
thatprefents itfclf toyou by peace and commerce.. 
I have recalled that happinefs which has beer^ 
removed from you. The fentiments of my heart 
have been warmly exprcffcd in favour of all man- 
3 kind> 
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kind, without diftindion of feft or country. .Men b <> o k 
are all equal in my fight, by the reciprocal rela* 
tion of the fame wants and the fame calamities: 
as they arc all equal ip the eyes of the Supreme 
Being through the connedion between their 
weakncfs and his power, I have not been igno- 
rant that, fubjeft, as ye were, to mafters, your 
deftiny muft principally depend upon them \ and 
chat while I was fpeaking to you of your calami-* 
ties, I was cenfuring them for their errors, or 
their crimes. This rcfleftion hath not deprefled 
my courage. I have never conceived, that the 
facrcd refpeft drfc to humanity i could poffibly be 
irreconcileabJe with that which is due to thofe 
who ihould be it's natural protectors. I have 
been tranfported in idea into the councils of the 
ruling powers. I have fpoken without difguife, 
and without fear, and have no reafon to accufe 
myfelf of having betrayed the great caufe I have 
ventured to plead. I have informed princes of their 
duties, and of the rights of the people. I have 
traced to them the fatal cfFedls of that inhumm 
power which is guilty of oppreffion ; and of that 
wbofe indolence and weaknel's fufFers it. I have 
{ketched all around them portraits of your mis- 
fortunes, and they cannot but have been fenfibly 
affefted by them. I have warned them, that if 
they turned their eyes away, thofe true but dread- 
ful pictures woujd be engraven on the marble of 
their tombs, and accufe their afhcs, while poftc- 
rity trampled on them. ' 

But talents are not always equal to our zeaU 
Undoubtedly I have flood in need of a greater 

B b 5 Ihare 
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• 5i$. ^ ^^^ ^^ ^*^ penetration which difcovers expe- 
dients, and of that eloquence which enforces 
truth. Sometimes, perhaps, the lentiments of 
my heart have contributed to raife my genius i 
but moft frequently I have perceived my felf over* ' 
whelmed with my fubjed, and confcious of my 
* own inability^ 

May writers, on whom nature has bellowed 
greater abilities, complete by their mafterpieces 
wliat my efTays have begun ! Under the aufpices 
of philofophy, may there be one day extended, 
from one extremity of the world to the other, 
that chain of union and benevolence which ought 
to conneft all civilized people ! May they never 
more carry among favage nations the example of 
vice and opprcdion f I do not flatter myfelf that, 
9t the period of that happy revolution, my„name 
will be ftill in remembrance. This feeble work, 
which will have only the merit of having brought 
forth others better than icfelf, will doubtlefs bo 
forgotten. But I Ihall, at lead, be able to fay, 
that I have contributed as much as was in my 
power to the happinefs of my fellow- creature^ 
and pointed out the way, though perhaps at a ^ 
diftance, to improve their dcftiny. This agree- 
able thought will ftand me in the Head of glory^ 
It will be the delight of my old age, and the con? 
fpUtion of my latett momentSt 
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^BENAKT Indians, cf Nova Scotia, are inftl^ated by the 
French to ravage the £og!i(h fectlements in New England* 
vii. 219- ■ 

Ahfoluu monarchs, a fucceffion of wife and gcoi ones, tend to 
dedroy the /pirit of a people, ii. iz. 

Acadia* See }^o<ua Scotia* 

jjcm ffjukp^ account of the annual galleon which arrives at that port 
from Manilla, iii. 377, This port defcribed, 378* 

Acunha^ Triftam dg^ fcizes the ifland of Socotora lor the croivn of 

' Poftugal, i. V7X}m 

Ad$n^ one of the moft flourilhing factories in Afii, befnre the Por- 
tttgoefe intercepted the navigation of the Red-Sea, ii. 52* 

AdvtntHUrs naval, their cbarader, iv. 3 {9. 

A/gbami of Candahar, the manners of that people defcribed, ii. 69. 
Their cruel ravages in Perfia, -6^ Are driven out of Perfia by 
KouH Khan, 70* 

Africa^ was firft vifited by the Normans, u 40. Portuguese ex* 

. peditions to the weftern coafts of that continent, 41. Ponu- 
gueze fettlements formed on the coalh, 20$. Ihe ftaple of 
their trade fixed at Mofambique, 2o6« General view of thp 
fituation and extent of this vaft continent, v. 142. Deicription 
of Egypt, 143* Hiftory of Lybia, 194. Foundation of th^ 
ftates of Algiers, Tunis, and Tripoli, ijB. Empire of Morocco, 
179. Plan propofed for fupprefling the piratical dates of Bar- 
bary, and civilizing the country, i8z. Inquiry into the caufj 
of the black.colour of Negroes^ 187. Defcrtptioo of Guinea, 
197. Account of the Africans on the baqks of the Niger, 212. 
On theGold-coaft, 214. River Senegal, and iu trade, 228* 
River Gambia, 230* Cape Verd Iflauds, ibid. Sierra Leone, 
231* Iflands of Curamo, 23^* River Gabon, 236. Loango, 
238. Inquiry into the caufe and remedy of the unwholefomcnefs 
of the climate on their coails, 239, 

B b 4 A^th 
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4gt9% iri:?dle, of EoropccharaQcriz-d, i, ij. 
^^r/V»i/irr# aiBdaoufiy followed in China, u 153. Is reconi mend- 
ed to the people by the example of the empcrorsy 137. Re« . 
vived in Fiance by Charlemagne, ii. 214. I'he ibarce of com- 
merce it in tarn promoted by commerce* viii. zi6. Is the fprin<^ 
of populatiot), 207. Antient Rome ruined by a contempt of, 
ibid. England the firft European nation that encouraged agri- 
culture by honours and premiums, 21^. Hufbsndmen opprelTcd 
and drfpi led in France, 27 !• Cuhivation purfoed in Germany 
and other northern nations, 223. Why the moil fertile territo- 
lies produce the le.)(l, 224. Pernicious tendency of religious 
fails and feAivals, itid. The arts of cultivation have not been 
ftudied fo attentively as other arts, zzt^* Js iheonlv fource of 
wealth of which a country cannot be deprived by rivalfhipy 227. 
The welfare of cities dependant upon agriculture, 228. UuU 
bandmen the mod defcrving of encouragement of any clafs in the 
iiate, 230. A free trade the means of promoting agriculiu'e* 
232* Gives birth to the arts, 235. Improves the climate of a 
country, 249. 
Jiix la CbapelU, remarks on the peace of, v, 97. 
Akhar-Mahmoud^ emperor, his fcheme to acquire a knowledge of 
the religion of the 6 ramins, i. 53. Reduces Guzarat, ii. 243* 
jUbany, a fort ere^ed there by the Dutch, to cany on a for trade 

with the Indians, vii, 297. 
Albemarle^ lord, examination of his cooduQ at the fiege of Havan- 

nah, V. 128., 
Alberoni* cardinal, his plan of coloni2ation, tii. 400. 
Albkfvirqve^ Alphonfo^ is invefled by the coort of Lifbon, with the 
regulaiion ot their intertils in the Eaft Indies, i« 105. Seizes 
the city of Goa, ic6. Takes it again and fortifies it, 107. His 
bold fchemes to deftroy the VenetianL-commerce with India, I2a« 
Reduces and fortifies the city of Ormus in the Periiaii Gulph, 
128. Reduces the city of Malacca, 137* His death and cha* 
radler, 145. 
AUadtt his office in Mexico, iv. 274. 

Alcamala^ a tax impofed on the Spanifli American colon iefy ex* 
^'^ pTainc3, iv. 285, 

AUxandir tbt Great, caufes that facilitated his conquefl of India, 

. ij\ 340- 
Alexandria rendered the mart for eaflern commerce under Ptolemy, 

the fucceflbr to Alexander, i. io8. Account of the intended 
navigable commorication between this city and Berenice, 109* 
Manner of carrying on ihe trade 00 it's failojie, ibid* It's com- 
merce transferred to Confliintinople, ly^ The harbour of^ 
de(cjibed, v. 150, 

Algiers J prefenc ili>te of that republic, v. 168. AmODDt of their 
piratical fleet, 169* The ttade wi(b, in the hands of' a com* 
pany at Marfeilles, 170. Delcription cf the capital city, 173« ^ 

AlgcBfuinj, origin of the war between them and the Iroqadis, vL 
473, Areaffifled by the French, 47$. Are deftroyed, 477. 

Jlmagr^, 
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Almagrt, Diego dif hiscbiN-ader* i^. It. AiTocietfswithPisumtii 
ht5 ichcme of fttbduin^. Per.u^ iiid, H^x difputlis wkh Mm, 42* 
Is defeac^d and. beheaded by Pizarro, 43. 

Almagro the younger, avcfigrs the death of bi9 fSithen. by the 
in»llacre of Pizarro and his aidherents, iv. 44. Hi8.chafadcr 
^nd brotal proceedings, 4§» la reduced and pat lo d^ach by 
Cailro» 47. 

^/iv/^ ibecotrtne, manner of pre pan ng this drug« i. 119* 

Akei wood* account of that procaoedl'roiB Cochin China^ il.. 2^9* 
Ufesof, 1^0. . ^ . .• . . 

Amaxont^ fourcei and prodigious courfe of that ^reat river in South 
America, ir* 4c8.* Firft difcovery of« by the Spaniards^. 4P9« 
Examination into the fabaloua dories of a natton of woniea 
<;aited Amazons, 410. Voyage ofPechro Te^ieirj^^ up the riyer^ 
414. Hazar^ious milTion of the Jefuits up that river, 41 5 « 
Account of the. bordering natives, 413^ . / . 

Ambajffkdors^ why kept rcfident at the ieveral Eujiopean Gour-ts, viii. 

Ambojna^ addrefe of one of the natives of,, to the Portugt^efe on 
thtir profligacy, i. sig. Cloves cultivated there un^er Dftfch 
authority, 262. Dutch account of a confpiracy formed againft 
them by the Engliih, ii. 19. The accufatibn denied by the 
Engliih on circomfiances, .20* 

America^ the honour of giving name to this immenfe region due to 
Cclumbas, though capricioufly referved for Vefpucius^ iii* 267* 
The propensity of the natives to an unnatural vice accounted for* 
274. 1 he conquefls of the Spaniards^ thofe greatly facilitated 
^y the women, 275* Conquefl of Mexico by Cbrtea^, 2So« 
Conqueft of Peru by Pizarro, iv. 11. A philofophical inq^uiiy 
into the right of eftabhihing colonies in diftant countries, 192. 
App)ica:ion to theconduAof Europeans in this quarter of .the 
world, 195. Great importation of negroes into Spaniih ^me* 
rica, 2c8. Review of the forms of government eftabliihed iii 
5panilh_Amer|ca, 22C^^ EccIenaUical government in Sp«)iih 
America, 277^ Articles proper for Spain to cultivate in the 
colonies, 333« The colonies ought to be opened to foreigners, 
335* Great contraband trade there, 339. Whether the Spa- 
niih empire there is permanent or nor, 345* De(cription of the 
Caribb<e Iflands, v.. 5, Hiflory of the Buccaneers, 37. Peace- 
able Hate of, after the peace of Uirecht, 88. Hints for abolifh- 
ing flavery in America, 305* The northern parts of, probably 
viiiced by the Norwegians long before. the time of Col utn))u5, 
476. The population of the Britiih American iflands principally 
owing to the civil war under Chaf lea L vi» 282. Both- the con- 
tinents of America have been covered by the fea, vii. 14$* Re* 
fledions on the good 9nd.evil which refult to Europe iinom the 
difcovery of the New World, viii. 366* _ 

Atntrica^ Nertk^ the motives. of the. fir^ft European expeditions to» 
vi. 422. Cbaraderof theoriginail natives, f^y« Canadacon* 

qoered 
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qocrad hf tlie^EnglUh, and ceded co tbem, vii. 124, HtAorjr 
of die Britilh ietdemenu on this condnent, 129. TbeEDglilh 
o^ooiet gready forwarded by emigradons of Poriamst 142. A 
true ideaof'thii coAUaent why fo long letarded, iM, Com- 
pared with the Old World, 143. Phaenomena which iodkate 
this ooadoeoi to be more leoendy left by the ocean than the 
Old World, 146. Inquiry concerning the origin of the inha« 
bitant» of, 149. Sute of tl^ country and it's nadvet on the 
lirft arrii^ oJF the EngUfli, i6o* The alteradons eiFeted by 
them, i6i. Dcfcription of Hudfon^t Bay, 162. Diicoffioo of 
the qoeftion about the exifteoce of a north-weft paflage to India^ 
171. State of Canada nnder Bridfli government, i8o. De- 
Icription of Newfoundland, 1 90. The Cod lifliery on the Gicat 
Bamc, 197* Deftripdonof Noira Scout, 216. Hiftoricalac- 
cmrnt of New England, 231. New York, 256. New Jcrfey, 
271. Pennfylvanit^ 287. - Maryland, 311. Virginia, 323. 
ThetwoCarolinat, 340. Georgia, 359, Florida, 371* Ex« 
tent of the Bridlh territories, 384, Obfervadont on the iea coaft 
of North America, 386* Caufe* of the flownefs of vegetadoii 
there, 387. Dcfcription and ufes of thecandleberry myrtle, 388^ 
Deicripiion and ufes of thefugar maple tree, 389. Account of 
the birds peculiar to this continent, 390. Bees brought over 
firom Europe, and are condnually increafiog, 392. Was deftitute 
of all domefttc animals dll ftocked with tnem from harope, 
393. Supplies England with naval fiores, 397, Aboimds with 
iron mines, 399. American iron allowed to be 6eely imported 
into England, 401 • The vines there incapable of making wine, 
402* Ineffeftual attempts to produce filk in Carolina, 403, 
General obfervations on the populadon of this continent, 404* 
Review of the three principal dafles of inhabitants, 406, Speedi 
of a Quaker, reprobating the coftom of retaining Negroes in 
flavery, 416. Aggregate number of it^s white and black inha* 
bitants, 418. * Cauies of the rapid population there inquired 
into, i^/V. General charader of the inhabitants, 421. The 
prefervation of national diftia6iions among the coloaitti ought to 
be dropped, 423* No ecclefiaftical power allowed in the Britifli 
coloay governments, /^/V. The diftiaAtons among the colony 
governments, 426. Remarks on the imperfeAions of the colony 
conftittttions, 430. Their prefeat government only a reformat 
tion of the feudal fyftem, 433* Incoovenienctes introduced by 
paper currency, 434. Reltridiona impofed on their firft rude 
. xnanufadnres, 436. Reftraints on importation and exportation, 
437» The Britiih colonies called upon to contribute to the ex- 
pencet of the mother country, 442. The foundation of 
their oppofitkm to this ddm ftated, 444. Stamp A6t impofed 
on them, 490* And repealed, iiid,- Other dutica impofed ia 
it's fteadf 45 1. And repealed, except in the article of tea, 45 3. 
The port ot Bofton (hut np» 454. Commencement of the war 
with Briuia, 460. Argumeats employed to joftify the Ame- 
rieaa daim to independence^ 463, 494. Declaration of* inde* 

pendence. 
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pendeiicey ^2. Allegations in their manifeflo, 505* ^ Thia 
conftitution of their new efiabliflied government, 50$. Progrefs 
of the war with Britain, 510. Why it was not more vigoronfly 
profecoted on the part of the new ftates, 524. A treaty of al^ 
liance concluded with France, 532. The independence of th« 
American ftates acknowleged by the conrt of Fraitce, 535, The 
mediation of Spain offered between the contending po«^ers, 546* 
Spain joins in the war againft Britain, 548. Condnftet the 
American ftatcs explained, 554, Probable consequences of 
their indepeiidency, 596, Innate feeds of difunion among them, 
iM* All mankind interelled in the fnccefs of their efforts, 558* 
Review of their territorial poffeffions, and their natural produc- 
tions, 559. Emigrators to them not likely to gain much by re- 
moval, 562. Probable extent of their futnre population, 563. 
Exhortation to theni, ihid. The difcovery of, tnflrumenta^ to 
the decline of the power of the Church of Rome, viii. 1 2* 

JlnuricoM iflands ; See Bahama, Bermudas ^ Canhhai Arc. ifland^ ; 
and tee alfo the moft confiderable of them under their proper 
names* 

Jtm^haptijis are firil diftingniihed in Germany by outrageous ads 
of rebellion, before they had digefled their religious tenets into 
a fyftem, vii. 279. The leading principles of the fe£i, 280* 
Are reduced to fubroifiion, 282. Are funk into obfcurtty, 283* 

Aaahgy, the method of reafoning by, fallacious, v. 194. 

jinamabou^ on the gold coaft of Africa, the French driven from 
thence by the Englxfh, v, 2^^^ 

4»ar€by^ the coniequences of in a ftate, iv. 43. 

Andrada^ Ferdinand, commands the firft Portuguefe fhips fent to 
China, i. 150. 

Angela^ on the coaft of Africa, iingular cufiom remarked theie* * 
241* Account of the Portuguefe fettiement of 8t« Panl de Lo* 
ando, 243* 

^«^itf^ the pirate, efiablifhes an independent ftate, ii* iot» How 
reduced, 102. 

AngHiila^ the ifland and it's cultivation defcribed, vi, 313* 

AMtaut the reports circulated concerning the ilretght of, ibond to 
be fabnlQus, vii. 177. 

Aytng9 on the coafl of Malabar, aocoant of the Engliih fadory 
there, ii. 86. Apoftrophe to the memory of Eliza Draper, 

ikid. y 

Annapoiiit in Nova Scotia, bnilr, vii. 221. 

Amnmitigs for lives, an obftacle to population, viii« 262. • 

Ait/im, Commodore, caufe of the failure of hit South Sea ejcpedi* 

tion, iv, 348* V. 96. 
Antinrcpbfbagy, moral confiderations on, xv. 379, 
Antigua, firlt fettiement of that iiland; vi, 298, ItV-prefent po* 
putation and prddnftions, 299. I^s military ftrength and re- 
venue, 300* Governor Park killed by the inhabitants, 301, 
Jurirdidlion of the governor, 302, 
^utilfn i See Cariiiu IJbmdn 
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Jbiinuerfj reflexions on ii's prefcDt, compared with U's former 
^te» iii. 28. 

Arabia, geographical defaiption of, if. 41. It^s three principal 
diviiions, 42. Il's antient inhabitants, ibid. Their cunqu«ih 
and improveinents in arts under the influence of Mohamjned, 43. 
Obrervations on their genius, ibid. Their attention to com- 
merce, 44. Manners and cultoms of the pref^ot Arabians, 45. 
Peculiar treatment of their %vomen, 46* Their paftoral way of 
life, 47* Their difpofition to^ plunder, 48. Their camels, 
ibid. The manner in which they attack travellers, 49. Reca- 
liar excellence of their horfes, 50. Their poetical taientt, 5 1 
Hiftoiicai account of the port of Aden, 52. Computation of 
the number of iahabiunts, 56. Great confuniption. of cofee 
there, and great trade carried on with, 57. Account of (he 
trade of Mocha, $8, At Jod^«, 62. At Surat, 63. Advan- 
tages derived from the pilgrimages to Mecca, 66, The trade 
carried on by the Arabs to Aleppo and Baflbra, 74. 

Arabia the firft revivers of commerce in Europe, i. 14. And the 
yeftorers of arts and fcienccs, 15. Were the firft who failed over 
the Atlantic Ocean, 33, Extend themfehes over the £ail Indies, 
99, Sciences cultivated by ihera, viii. 337. 

ArthangeU ^zY.Xi^\^ under Queen £iizabith trade to Mufcovy 
at that port fooo after it's difcovery, li* 10. 

Arcbitt&urtt Gothic, origin, and principles of, i. 12. 

Arett^ nabob of, his court where kept, ii. 128. His connexions 
with the Engliih, 1 29. 

jketa, 9 fruit purchafed by the Dutch at Ceylon, defcription of 
the tree that produces it, with it's ufes^ i. 293. Is ufed by the 
Indians with betel, 294. 

Aritfi^t bis character, viii. 324. 

Afijl9crafyy the arguments lor and againft this mode of govern- 
ment, ilated, vii « 82. 

AHfiotkt his charaaer, viii. 335* Is ftudied by the Arabs, 337. 
Is converted by the monks imo the father of the philofophy of 
the fcbooli, ibid* Is at length better underHood, and found to 
teach true philoibphy, 342. , 

Aritbmtic^ invented by the Arabs, vifi. 337. 

Armada^ Spanifti, for the cosqueft of England, brief hiftory of, 
viii. 163. 

Armida, herchara^er, viii. 324^ 

^r«i«/x/«/^. merchants, the nature of the trade they carry on at Gom- 
broon, li. 26. At Pegu, 145. In Bcogal, 149. ■ 

Arm* potfoned, the ufe of, very antient, v. 366. Abolilhed by 
the laws of war, ibid. „ - ./v 

Aftiyf ftandiBg, the dangers of, how guarded againft in the Briufli 
government, viii* 6o. 

AruottQ, defcription of the tree that produces this dye, v. 323. 
It's preparation for u(e, 324. 

Arrackf how made at Battavia,- i.. 345. ^ 

Arts, originally derived frcm Afia, viii. 254. Introduced into 

^''" ^ Europe 
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Europe fcy the Crafadrrs, ihid» Progrefs of, in the Earopean 
ftaies, 235. Are favourable to liberty, 837. The complicated 
nature of the arcs exerted in varioua kinds of manufaduresy 23$. 
Are better adapted to republics thaa to moDarchie;, 243* Fine* 
the origin of, viii. 314. Whv Greece excelled in them, Uid. 
Why the Romans were inferior to the Greeks in them, 316. 
Revolutions of, traced, 320* Are fird driven from R^me, and after- 
ward brought back again, by the fd roe people, 322. Thefplen- 
dour of I heir revival in Italy, 323. Their rapid piogrefs in France, 
32:^. Will not again be eafily deilroyed, 330. Perpetuate (he 
genius of nations. 332. Lead to philofophy, 333* 

Arts and Sciences fubjefl to falhion, v. igb. 

Afia, a geographical defcription of, i. 42* 

AJlrolabe, an inftrumenc partly invented by prince Henry of Por* 
tugal, '• 33» 

Afylum^ or place of protedlion for criminals, philofophical reflec- 
tions on, ill. 321. That refulting from profeflional charader, 
322. 

Atahalipm^ inca of Peru, unfetiled date of his government when 
invaded by Pizarro. iv. 15* His interview with Pizarro, i6. 
His reiinue manacred,and himfelf taken prifoner, i8« His Urge 
offersof ranfom, ibid. Is bafely put to death, 20.' 

Ataida, his vigilant defence of the Portaguefe poHefSons in India, 
againft the country powers, i. 217. Reforms the adminiflratioi^ 
of affairs there, 220. 

Afalantis, the fuppofed exiftence of an anti^nt ifland fo called^ 
inquired into, i. 33* 

Athens^ the firft commercial efforts of, i. 7. 

Atlantic Ocean, formerly fuppofed to be unpaffablc, i. 32. FiiH 
crofled by the Moors and Arabs, 33. 

Audiences in Spaniih America, the nature of thofe tribunals, iv« 
276. . ^ 

Aurengezehe reduces the EngKfh, who had ipfulted his (hips aC 
Bombay, ii, 33. 

Akftriay the coi<rt of, more intent on war and conquell, than on 
trade and government, iii. z-j* The internal refources of the 
country not adequate to the pride and intolerant fpirit of the 
houfe of, ibid, Ellablifhment of an Eaft Jndia Company at 
Odend, 29. This Company facrificed to other views, 33,. 

Authority an government, it's prejudicial effects, viii. 118. 

Auto da Fe, celebrated at Mexico, on account of the tofs of a fleet> 
iii. 326. Refiedlions on this horrible a6t of expiation^ ^l-j^ 

Azores f prefent fiate of thofe iflands, iv. 509* 

Babar, kingofSamarcand, how induced to undertake the conquell 
of indoflan, ii. 342. Lays the foundation of the empire of 
Mogul Tartars, 343. His plaa of government^ 345* 

Sacettp 
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immf Priar» imporunt conicqueoces thit fdalied fion hii expe- 

jinKotal difcoveries, viii. 358* 
■' Cbtncellori bis charader, viii. 339. 

BahamM Ifiands^ their iicuation and Dombert ▼!• '355* Are feC* 

tied by Captain Woodcs Rogers, 3^6. 
Babat^ that province the principal place for the coltivadon of pop^ 

pies, and making of opio 01, iL 147. 
Bfthar$m^ in Che Periian Gitlph, revolutions of that ifland, H. 79^ 

Is confiderable for it*s pearl fifherr, 80. 
Babia^ the goveromeot of, in Brazil, delcribed, iv. 491. Whale 
£ihery there* 4 54. Cultare of tobacco^ 455. Amount of the to« 
bacco trade there, 496. 
BaiamhaHgan, on the ifland of Borneo, a new Engliih (etdemeiit 

there, dettroyed, ii. i35« 
*Battca, Vaico Nugnet de, arrives at the province of Darleiu 
iv. 6. His character, iM» Advances into the mountains, 7* 
Deftroys and difperfes the inhabitants, 8. Diicovers the Southero 
Ocean, 9, Is fupeHeded and pot to death by Pedrarias, ic« 
BaUivia, account of the Dutch eipedition to, iv. 345. 
BaUiatitriSi Indian female dancers, account of, ii. 2J3. Their 

drefs, and dances, 296. 
Bailie, duties paid in the Sound, by fliips paffing in or oot, T. 49$* 
Baltimore t Lord* SetMarylamJ. 
Banana, defcription of that tree, and it's fruit, v. 14. 
'Baiida IJlamis^ dillinguiihed as the only places which produce nut- 
megs, i« 263. Are barren in every other re(pe£l, 265. The 
Original inhabitants exterminated, and now peopled by white 
men, 266* 
BomM^ a Portogoeze iettlement up the river Ganges, it's prelent 

forlorn ftate, ii* 133. 
SamsMs, the trade of Mocha carried on by a fucceffion of that 
daft of people, ii. 59. Are the princip^d merchants at Surat, 
24 ;• Their mode of dealing, 246. Their women, 247^. 
Bantam, how the Dutch acquired the exdufive trade with that 

kingdom, i. 329. 
BarhaJoti, firft fettled by the Englifli, vi. 291. General deferiptioa 
of, and it*s population, 292. Confpiracy of the Negroes and 
Caribs, 29^. Soil» and culture of fugar there, 294. Pre- 
fent ftate of the ifland* and it's trade^ 295. It^s capadty of 
defence againft invafion, 296. 
Barbary^ t& antient Lybia, review of the hiftory of this country, 
V. 154* Is fubjeded by the Saracens, 156. By the Tnrks, 
1^8. Foundation of the ftates of Algiers, Tunis, and Tripoli* 
iM» Empire of Morocco, 175. Origin of thefe piratical 
Hates, i8i. Means for fupprefiing them, 182. Aoddviliziog 
tbenativeo, 184. 
Bmrhuda, delcription of that ifland, vi« 3ii« The purpofes for 

which it io cultivated, 312. 
Awi» Peruvian, defcription of t|ie tree that produces it, iv. 108. 
Three fpedes or varieties of, ic9« The virtues of, when firft 

pnblilhed, 
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puUithedf no. Is fappofed to have been ai^ttentl/ uled In^fe^ 
vers by the natives of Peru, ihid. 
Banns, ander the feudal fyftem of goveriiiiieDt» their €hander» 

i. 17. 

Sarih§Umrw. St» acconnt of that ifland» vi. no. 

B^mrot the city, inhabitants, and trade of, defcribed, ii* 70* 
The various commoditiits imported and exported there, 72. Bl 
treatment of the Dutch there, how retaliated, 75* 

Batamia^ the capital of all the Dutch Baft India iettlementt, de* 
icribed, i* 335* Canfes of it*s unwholeibmeoers, 336* Expe> 
dients of the inhabitants to redify the infeAions qualities of 
the air, 337. The diverfity of it's inhabitants, 338. Their 
luxury, 340. The nature of the interc3ttf ie between this dty 
and the other Dntch Settlements, 342. Intercourfe with China, 
343. Trade carried off with other nations, 34$. Revenue and 
government of« 346. Is eafy to be taken by any invader, 

583. 
BattM, fettle in, and give name to Battavi^ i. 229. Are -particu- 
larly diftinguifhed by Julius Casfar, 230, Are overrun by the 
Franks, ^31. Their country obtains the name of Hollandp 
233. For the continuation of their hiflory, fee HoBtrnd, and , 
Dtacb. 
BeMT of Canada defcribed, vi. 494* 

Btaivtr of Canada, defcription and charader of, vi. 495. His 
mode of fodety^ and manner of buiMing, 497* His amoroes 
attachments, 500* Method of hunting him, 503* His powers 
compared with tbofe of his favage pnrfoers, 505. Varioua qua* 
lities of beaver fkins, 507. 
Bets carried over from Europe to North America, where they are 

continually increafing, vii. 392* 
Biggars CDConraged by pablic charities, v. 392. 
Bilim, the capiul of the government of Para in Brazil, account 

of, iv. 444. 
Binc»olen^ on the ifland of Sumatra, a fettlement formed there bf* 
the Engliih, ii« 131* Fort Marlborough built, and a trade for 
pepper eilabli(hed, 132. 
Bengal, boundaries and defcription of that province, it. 134* It's 
revolutions and prefent government, 135* Is the richeft and 
moil populous province in the Mogul empire, 140* Trade car* 
tied on with the neighbouring provinces, 142, It's trade in (alt, 
and in filk particularly, 144.. All foreign commerce engrofied 
by the Europeans, f^//. Exports of, 155. 158. Cruel treat* 
mentof the Engliih at Calcutta, by the Soubah, 169. Rapid 
fucceiTes of the Engliih under Admiral Watfbn and Colonel 
Clive, 170, They obtain a formal grant of the fovereignty 
over the whole province, 173. The old form of government 
adhered to nnder Engliih influence, 174. The Engliih empiie 
over, precarious, 176! Their adminillration there, corropted, 
i8o* Commercial oppreflions cxerciftd over the province, 182. 

Frauds 
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"F^^fuBABsi with tke ooin of tbe country, 184.. Terrible 

famine there* 186. A foarrh part of the rahabitants die, 188. 

Pfefimt dwamiaBcet of the French thore, 599. 
Benguela^ St. Philip de, on the coafk of Atrica, a Portogoeze 

fectlement, acooont of, v. 244. 
Stnza'ftg gtxttkf where foond, i* 281. 
Mifugift in Egypt^ ttH hafbour deicribed, v. 4 ^ i • 
Birhiett bouncUriea andexxeotof this ietciementy ▼. 4;!. HHIory 

of« 4^2. Frodnce and trade of the cooAR-y, 4^5* 
B§rhley, governor of Virgioia, proteds tbe refugee -royalifts there^ 

Wi. 326. 
Bermudas IJlamdi^ firft dtfcovery and fettlement of^ vi. 557* Ge^ 

tteral delcription of, 358. Are difthi]^Qi(he<i by the faan^ifac- 

tnre of fail doth, and oedar-bailt ihipt, 399. A Sodety 

formed there for the promotion ^ agricoknre and mechanical 

arts, ibid. 
Bift^ Captain, his engagement with the Portugaeze fleet at Sorar, 

Bitel^ a defcription or ;t))t8 plant,* and it^s afe among the Indians, 
i. 294. *' 

i^^/ \of £g]rpt, their promotion and authority defe^bed, v. 148. 

BiUxif in Louifiana, defcription of that dillri6(, vii. 20. A large 
colony left there to deftm^ion by the famous Mrffiflippi Com- 
pany, 2& 

Birdif doubts ibggeiled m to the natore of their language, i, 307. 
Nefts, why mi article of Baft India trade, 344. 

Bi/kagaTf caufep of the decline of tlie empire of, ii« 113. 

JBf/oH, the nature and properties of this animal well calcnlated for 
theufeof the Caribbee iflands, y. 316. / 

Bifflufcurf a dilUi^ in the province of Bengal, tfie prijaoitive fyf- 
tem of Indian government and manners preierved there nnadul- 
terated, ii* 136. Natural drength of the country againil 
invafion, 137. Liberty and property facred there, and beneli- 
oeoce to Grangers univerfal, 138. The reality of tbi& beantiful 
diarader doubtful, after all that has been faid, 1^9. 

Bombay f the ifland defcribed, ii. 108. The ^nwholdbmene^ of 
the dimate eorreded by the Engliih, 109. Number and in- 
duftry of the inhabitants, ibid. it*s prefent in»provements and 
commercial imercourfe, no. lt*s revenue, 11 1. 

Bensces of China, how reftrained from propagating fuperflitioo, 
i. 167. 

Bcraxt the natsre and ufes of this mineral, ii. 1^^. 

BomeOf general account of that ifland, and ill fuccefs of the Portu- 
^netee in their attempts to fettle on it, i. 278. A trade for 
pepper eftablithed there by the Dutch, 279* A new Engliih 
Settlement at Balambangan deftroyed, 133, 

B^Jfonviff a Dutch fa^or, becomes prime minifter to the king of 
Ceylon, iii. 7. Engages the Danes in a trading voyage to that 
iilandf and ^es^ 8. 
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V\ ^ i 

OH, the capital of New England, defcribed^ vit. 2(^* The! 
' hirbour, ^^6^ The port (hut up, for riot$ oa account bf fhe 

tea tax, 4(;4. 
iourBon, the ifland of, fettled by the French^ ii. 330* Prefent 

flate of, 409. 
Bouridonnais is (^nt by the French government to improve the Ifle 

of France, ii. 336. His great iiaval abilities and ext>erience9 
' 331. His judicious regulationi for the fupport of the colony, 

332; His fcbeme to fecure the fovereignty of the Indian feas^ 

335, Takes Madras, 337. Returns to Europe, and is impri* 

foned, 338. ^ 

Boyle^ Mr. curious rea(bn given by hiiii for preaching Chriftianity 
' to favages^ v. 102. 
Braddoekj General, accc^unt of his unfoKtin ate expedition to Fort 

Duquefne, vit. 113. 
SrawMf the legiflator of Indodan^ mythological accouilt of hiini 

u 5^. His tnftitutions, 74. Remarks on his policy, 89; Hi^ 
' religion divided into numerous iefls^ 96. < . 

Bramins, inftance of the inviolable (ecrefy they pre(erv^ with re- 

fard to their religious tenets^ i, 53* Communicat^ them to 
Ir* Haftings, \he BritiHi governor'^general of Bengal^ ^* Sum* 
snary of their religious principle«, 5; 5. Foundation of the dif- 
' tindtion of cads, 57. Their chronological account of the ages of 
the worlds 59. Their language,- 60* Civil laws^ 62. Cha*^ 
radleriftical remarks on their dodlrines and policy, 73* The 
diHerent orders of, 75. Are addided to meraphylical contro- 
veriies, 76. Account of the ancient Brachmans, from whom 
they arc defcended, 77. 

Brandy, inordinate love of the North American Indians for, and 
it*s pernicious effeds on them, vu ^14. 

Brazil, firft difcovery of, and it's boundaries, iv. 361. How it 
obtained it^s prefent name, 362. Is defpifed, and made a re- 
ceptacle for felons, 364. Grants in, made to Portuguefe noble- 
men, 367. Manners and culloms of the natives, 369. Werd 
deftitute of religion, 370* Summary method of punifhing mur* 
derthere> 372. Their marriages and women, ihU» Their ho* 
fpitality, 374« Their motives to war^ 377, Their treatment 
of prifoners, 378. Arc civilized by the Jefuits, 380. At- 
tempts made by the French to form fettlement<<, 385* Dia- 
logue between a Brazilian and a Frenchman, 386. incurfion of 
the Dutch, 388* Femambuca taken^ 391. The whole coaft 
reduced by Prince Maurice, 392. Affairs of, under the Duich 
adminiftration, 402. A conspiracy formed againil the Duccb^ 
403. They are expelled, 406. Hiftory of the trade of this. 
province, 427. The trade fubjedled.to a monopoly, 430. Civil, 
military, and religious government of Brazil, 431*. Conditioa 
of the Negroe flaves there, 43^. Hiftorical view of the iitua- 
tion of the Indian natives, 436. The natives declared free citi- 
zens, 438. . This emancipation little attended to, 44.0. De« 
fcription of the goTernment of Para, 441. Qf Maragnan, 443. 
Vol. Vill. C c Of 
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Of Fernambuca, 448. OFBahiai 451. Account of the whal^ 
iifhery, 494. Culture and trade of tobacco, 455. Government 
of Rio Janeiro. 4^8. liland of St* Cathariqe, 463* Town of 
St. Paul, 465. Three interior governments, 468. The gold 
nines, 469. Diamonds difcovered there« 482. Regulations 
impofed on the fearch of, and trade with, ihid. In what ftate 
they are found, 484. Other gems found, 485, Other mines 
negle6fced, 486. Itnpofitions by which this province is deprefl^ 
ed, ibiJ. Commercial intercourfe of, with other countries, 488. 
With Africa, i3/V, With Madeira, 489. Improvements recom- 
mended in this colony, 5 io» Amount of the population there^ 
jij* The province might be improved by receiving foreign-* 
ers, $14. But the Inquifition maft then be abolifhed, ibid* 

Brazil *vo$odt defcription of the tree that produces it, iv. 449. 
The trade of this Wood monopolized, 450. 

Sfftui'trei of the Marianne Iflands defcribed, iii. 380, 

Snaces^ land and fea, in the Caribbee Iflands^ defcribed, with 
their caufes, v. 19* 

Britifo IJlands, anciently traded to by the Phoenicians, Carthagi- 
nians, and Gauls, ii« i. Why the natives were not much im- 
proved under the dominion of the Romans, 3. Are afterwards^ 
ravaged by a fucceffion of northern invaders, 4. See EngUmd. 

Sruufiwick, the only port of North Carolina, vii. 3; 3. 

Buccanuri, who, detivation of their name, and their plan, of aC- 
fociation, v. 37. Their drefs and employments, 38. Are ha- 
rafTed by the Spaniards, 40. Are reduced to cultivate their 
lands for fubfiftence, 41. Receive a governor from France, iiid^ 
Their manner of addrefTing the women fent them, 42* Narra- 
tive of fome of their remarkable exploits againft the Spaniards, 
49. Their riotous coat fe of life, 54. Hiftory offome of the 
moil diflinguiihcd Buccaneers, 55. Remarks on this ilngnlar 
community of piunderers, 78. 

JBudsuoJis, a Japar.e% fedt, their tenets, i. 201* 

Mmnos Jyres, the foundation of that town laid by Mendoza. iv. 
2 1 6. Is rebuilt, 2 1 8. The province of, ieparated from Para- 
guay, 222. Defcription of the town and inhabitants, 223* 
Great trade carried on by the fale of mules, 228^ It's inter-' 
courie with Paraguay how condoded, 229* A packet-boat and 
poft cftabliftied, 23O. 

Buffalo defcribed, v. ^17, Recommended for propagation iff the 
Caribbee Iflands, ibid, 

Buffotif a charader of his Natural Hiftory, viii« 270* 

Burgoym, General, his daring expedition from Canaddf, through 
the interior parts of North America, to New York, vii. 514. 
Ts reduced by General Gates at Saratoga, ^15; 

Burial of the living with the dead, a prafiice probably derived 
from the doflrine of the refurredion, u 90* 

Burning of living wives with their dead hufbandsy itt In^a, al 
pra<^tice founded in their civil code^ L 68« 91* 

8 
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iuJIy^ M, eftabliflies Salabat Jing in the government of the !>•* 

can, 11. 365. 
Bjng^ Admiral, remarks oti his execution, v« iii. 

C. 

Cahoty Sebaftian, difcovers the river Plata, iv. 2154 

CabraU Alvares, his expedition to the £afl Indies, i. 10 J. Was 
the firftdifcoverer of Brazil, iv* 359. 

Cacao tree defcribed, iv» 70. Meihod of gathering the nuts, and 
preparing the kernels for making chocolate, 71. Culture of 
the tree, and where chiefly propagated, 72* 

Calcutta^ the principal Engliih fettlement in Bengal, defcribed, ii« 
151. Cruel treatment o?the Engliih there by the Soubah, 169* 

Calicut t formerly the richeft flaple of the Baft, i. ioi« Is difcO'i^ 
vered by Vafco de Gama, 102. Arrival and tranfadlions of Al- 
varez Cabral, 103* The government of that country de- 
fcribed, ii* 91. 

California^ the gulph and coaft of, explored in 1 746, by the Je*^ 
fuit Ferdinand Confang, iii. 334. This penihfula defcribed, 
390. 1 t's climate and produce, ibid» Account of the inhabit* 
ants, 391* An unfucccfsful expedition undertaken by Cortezto 
this country, 395. The natives civilized by the Jefuits, 396* 
The Jefuits expelled by the Spaniards, 399, 

Callao^ the port of, dellroyed by an earthquake and inundation, 
iv, 171. 

Camely how educated and treated in Arabia, and it's qualities de« 
fcribed, ii. 49* 

Camphor, is produced in the northern parts of the ifland of Suma- 
tra, i. 281. Botanical defcription of the tree which produces 
it,, 282. How the camphor is extradted, with it's proper- 
ties, 283. 

Campiacbyt the logwood there faperior to that in the gulph of 
Honduras, iii. 4Ij9« . 

Canada^ or New France, general defcription of the country, as it 
appeared at the firft fettlement of it, vi« 433. Character and 
manners of the original natives, 434. Their languages, 439* 
Their modes' of government, 441. Their difpofidon toward 
Europeans, 44.4. Their marriages, and treatment of their wo* 
men, 447. The reafbn of their not increaOng in numbers in- 
quired into, 448. Their affcdiion for their children, 451. 
Their warmth of friendfliip, 4; 3. Their fongs and dances, 
454* Their propenfity to gaming, 456* Their religious no- 
tions, 457. Their wars, 460. Their method of chufing a 
chief to command them, 462* Their military harangues, 463. 
Their weapons, 464. Their fagacity in circumventing their ene- 
mies, 461;. Their treatment of priibners, 467* Account of 
the war between the Iroquois and Algonquins, 473. Caufe of 
the fmall progrefs made by the French in fettling this country, 
47 7 • The colony reinforced by troops, to prote^ the fettlers 

Q^ z againil 
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agaioft the favages, 481. Account of the far trade carried 01^ 
Wiih the Indtaniy and defcription of the vari os animali hunie<j 
' for their (kins, 490. The Englifli interfere in the fur trade, 509* 
State of this country at the peace of Utrecht, vii. 76. De* 
icription of Quebec, 78. Trois Rivieres, and Montreal, 79.^ 
The colony injored by the equal partition of inheritances, 8o» 
A jadgment to be formed of the (oil of, by it's natural pro- 
dace, 82. General circomflances pf the inhabitants, 85. 
Situation and occafion of ereding Fort Frontenac, r^/V. Fore 
Niagara, 84. The diftridt called the Streight, i^/V. Man« 
ners of the French oolonifts, 85. The inhabitants of the 
cities, 86. Form of government, 87. Revenue law;, and te« 
oore of lands, 88* Exafiions of the clergy, 89. Manufadurea 
and fiflieries, 90. Exports of, 92. Account of the French 
paper currency, j^j* Expences of government, 95. Advan- 
uges that France might have derived from Canada, 97. The 
iron mines negleded, 98. The timber mismanaged, 99* 
The fur trade oriven into the hands of the £ngli(h, loo* 

~ The whale fifliery abandoned by the French, 10 1« A cod 
£(hery might be carried on in the river St. Lawrence, loz.' 
The difputes of the colonifts with the Indians give all their ideaa 
a miliary torn, 104. Origin of the difputes between the 
French and Englifli in this colony, 105. Defeat of General 
•Braddock, 113. Other difafters attending the Englifli, ii4» 
Inveteracy of the Indians againft the Englifli, 11 8. Siege of 
Quebec, 1 19* Attempt of the French to retake the town, 122. 
The whole colony ceded to the Englifli, 1 24. Government of 
this country under the Englifli, 1 8o. Reformation of the cri^ 
minal laws, 181 • It's religious eflablifliment, 183* Increafe 
of population, 184. State of manufadnres, trade, and fifliery^ 
185* Cultivation and exports, i86. Indications of profpe- 
rity, 187* Is checked by a want of inland navigation, and 
the long floppage of the river St. Lawrence, iM» . 

Canarat on (he confinea of Malabar, cauies of the decline of that 
country, ii. 99. 

Canary Ifiands defcribed, iii* 248* Why Ptoloroy fixed the firft 
meridian there, ibUm Are feized by Bethencourtt 249. Their 
productions, ibid. Number of their inhabitants, 250. Their 
trade, ibid. The inhabitants how deprefled, 2^1. 

CandUberry myrtUf defcription of this tree, and it's froiti vii. 388* 
It's ufes, 389. 

Canton^ the harbour of, defcribed, with the nature of the intejr- 
courie carried on there between Europeans and the Chinefe, 
iii. 144. 

Capi Breton, the fettlement of, by the French oppofed by the Eng- 
lifli, vii. 3. The ifland defcribed, 4. The harbour a(t F6rc 
Dauphin^ 5^ The harbour of Lbuifburgh, ibid, Thp town 
and fortifications of Louifl^agh, 6. The foil of the ifland unfit 
for agriculture, 7. Abounds with wood aiid coal; 8* The at-*- 
tentioa of the inhabitants confined to the cod fiihcry, 9. Eir* 
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Sorts oF the inhabitants to the other French iflands, io« Is taken 
y New England troopsj io6. Is taken again by Bufcatnren and 
Amherft, io8. Is negledled by the £ngli%» 189. Aboands in 

* coal, IQO. 

Ctf/e St. Francit^ on the ifland of St^ Domingo, origin of that 
town, vi, 167. The town defcribed, i68. The hofpiral 
caHed La Providence, ihid» Is the mod healthful town in the ' 
maritime parts of the colony, 170, The harbour, ibid. 

Cape Horn, the parage round, into the South S?a, difcovered by 
the Dutch, iv. 189. Is now ufed by the Spaniards in prefer- 
ence to the Streights of Magellan, ugo. But only at certain 
feafons, 212. 

Cafi efGo§d Hopt^ iiril doubled by the Portugueze, and the origin 
of it's name, i. 41. Is (et tied by th*e Dutch, 305, The man* 
ners and culloms of the native Hottentots defcribed, ihid. Ge- 
neral deicription of the country, 313. The foil barren, 314. 
The Cape Tovvn, 31.5. Vineyards, 316. Political grievances 
of the Dutch fettlers, 317. Their manners, 31S. Their num- 
^^^9 319* The colony deprefled 1>y intolerancy, ibiJ* Their 
flaves humanely treated, 320. Remarks onMhe policy of the 
Dutch in the regulation of this colony, 321. Might eafily'be 
reduced by an enemy, 384. 

Cape d€ Ferd IJlands. See Ferd. 

CaraccMy account of the diftrifl and town of, iv. y6^ 

Cardamom, deicription of that plant, it's properties and ufes, 
ii. 95. 

Cariaceup one of the Grenadine Iflands, how fettled, and it's pro- 
du6tioD8, vi, 369. 

Caribbii Iflands ^ a general view of, and their diftin£tioi) into 
•Windward and Leeward Idands, v. g. ' Remarks on the direc- 
tion in which they lie, 9. The direflion of their rivers, iCp 
Evidences of their having been feparated from the continent, 
iiid^ Their foil, ii. Their natural vegetable produflions, 12. 
The native animals, 16. Their climate and feafons, 17. Ge- 
lieral courfe of the winds, 18. Land and fea breezes, ^9, 
Rains, ibi(i. Expedients for preferving flour there from fpoil- 
ing, 21. Whirlpools, 22, Their hurricanes, 23. The na- 
tive Caribs, their manners and cuftonts, 27. Their entertain* 
ments and wars, 32. Why the Spaniards relinquiihed the in- 
tention of conquering, them, 33. St. Chriftophcir's fettled by 
the Engliih and French, 34. Partition of the other iflands be^ 
tween the Englifh and French, 37. The native Caribs col- 
le^ed in Dominica and St. Vincent's, ibid^ Ong^in and hiftory 
of the Buccaneers, ibid, Thefe iflands cannot thrive in time of 
war, 89. Motives that led to the f'cheme of cultivating them by 
Negro flaves, 140. Remarks on the foil of thefe }fl<«nds, 310. 
A gener^ ufe of the plough recommended in them, 311/ Hovi^ 
to provide manure for them, 313* Management of cattle there, 
5 14. How the degeneracy of European animals might be pre^^^ 
vented, 315. The bifon and buffalo rccommtiuied for propa- 
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fitioD there, ]i6. Vegeuble piodofiioni common ilKre,3i8. 
rincipil articlet of colli vition for commerce, 323. Sogu the 
pnncTpil ^de of exportation from theft ill^di, 339. En- 
ropeans degenerate (here no lefi than oiher animali, 340. De- 
fcription Bnd chara&er of the' Creoles, 342. General charafta 
of the inhabiutiLi of thefe illandi, 343. The women, 344. 
Siforders to which Europeani are liable there, 349. Averaget 
of the death) of Earopeani there, 3;}. Great iroprovement of 
ihefe iflandi, and the advintagei derived from them by the na. 
tioDi who poirefg them, 3jj, Fatal errort committed by the 
firll caltivatorg of thefe ifUads, vi, 374. The bell plan for cQa- 
blifhtng a new colony, 37;. St. Vincent and Dominica reCgn- 
cd to the native Caribi by the Englifh and French, 377. Their 
jnanners, ihid. DiAin&ion between the blatk and red Caribs, 
379. Origin of the Rat-headed Caribi, 380. General charAC- 
tcr and review of the circiunflanco of the Britifh illaads, 403, 
Summary view of the iiche< which Europe derivei from the pof- 
fclSoa and cultivation of thefe iflandi, 41 z. Ex cenflve opera - 
tiont of the trade with them, 414. Anticipation of their fu- 
ture deftiny, 416. A navy the only fecaricy for the polleffion 
of tfaefeiflands, 419. See tliele iflandi under tbcir idpcdivs 
namei. 
CatHtuU, contells between the Englifh and Franch about the ap- 
pointment of a nabob, ii. 36J. 
Carclina, difuvered by the Spaniards, bnt neglefted, vii. 34c. 
It granted by Chatles II. to certain proprietors, 341. A .plan 
. of government for, drawn up by Mr. Locke, ibid. Remarks on 
this plan, 3^z. The province bought out of the handa of the 
proprietor!, and it's government regulated, 346. la divided in- 
to North and South Carolioa, 347. Defcription of the country 
' and climate, ibid. North Carolina, and it's inhabitant), 148, 
Fiefent number of the people, 349, Is chiefly peopled by Scots 
Highlanders, ihiJ. Their iirll employment, 352. Brunfwick 
the only port on the coafl, 3; 3. Rice and indigo the chief pro- 
duAious of South Carolina, 354. Number of inhibitanit in 
South Carolina, and the amotint of their exports, 3^6, I'beir 
oAentatious funetals, and pnrchafed elogiums on the dead, 3^7. 
Towns In South Carolina, 358. Prefent ftate of the two Caro- 
lina), 3i|9. InefTcflual attempts to produce filk there, 403. 
Cartbagt, its advantaee over Tyre, it's mother Aate, i. 6. Caufe 

ofit's fubverlion, ihid. Extended it*a trade to Britain, ii. 1. 

Cartbagima, province of, in America, diefcribed, and its prodoc- 

tioas, iv, 58. HiHory of, fince its dfcoirery by the Spaniards, 

en. The capital city of, and it's inhabitant!, defcribed, 60, 

yholefomeners of the climate, 6t. Account of the barboor. 
Trade carried on there by the galleon), 65. 

', James, a Frenchman, firll fails up the river St. [,aw- 

e> in North America, vi. 432. 

jai, the confident of Gonzales PiKarrOi his charaAer and 

h. iv. 53. 
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C^/as^ B^tholomew de Las, his benevolent chara£ler and conda6|b, 
iv, 83. His plan for a colony , 84. Obtains the diflridt of 
Canoana to carry it into execution, ibid» Caufes of his ill fuc* 
cefs, 8;. His zealous folicitations in favour of the native Ja- 
dians, 265^ 
CdJ^san-Siat a philofophical account of, i. 43. Antiently tho 
track of communication between Europe and Afia, iii. ii|. 
Motives that induced the ]£ngli{h to attempt a paiTagje to Perfia 
by this fea, 113.. {^rojedled canal tq^ conned this witji the £u-t 
xine Sea, 122. 

Cajfava^ a dangerous article of food, v^ 2^i» ' 

Cfijjia ligma, the treie defcribed, and the qualhlep of the bark^ 
ii. 96. 

Caffimbuzarf the general market for Bengal filk, ii. 156* < 

Cafis^ Indian, foundation of thofe diflin^lionsy i, 57, 83. 

C4iftro\ Don Juan de, the Poituguefe viceroy in India, his cha<ii 
ra6ler and .wi/e adminiilration, i. zii. Raifes the iiegeof Diu, 
2 1 2. His triumphal return to Goa, ^13* 

Caftre^ Vafco di, is fent out from Spain to regulate. the adminir 
Itration of afiau's in Peru, iv. 46, Reduces^ and puts (o death 
Almagro the younger, 47. 

Catharine^ St. iiland of, in the government of Rio Janeiro^ dci^ 
fcribed, iv. 463. Becomes a neil of pirates, ibid. Who 
have at length fubmitted to an orderly government, 465. 

Catharine II. emprefs of Rui^a, the wife and politic principles of 
her government, iii. 132. Examination of the xpeafures taken 
by her to civilize her fubjc£l§, viii, 37. 

C^to the EldtTf the firil fubverter of the liberty of antient Rpme; 
vii. 557. 

Cajeuftit the ifland of^ fettled by fome French adventurers, vi. 22* 
Revolutions of, 24. Defcription of, 2j. Its produflions aiicl 
trade, 26. Is not in a profperous Hate, 59. Amount of its e^-^ 
ports to France^, 173. 

Cajij, the town of, in St. Domingo, defcribed, vi. 146. Im^ 
provements fuggefled for this towq, 148. 

Cayluj, Count, au^butes the inventipn of porcelain to thu anilenC 
Egyptians, iii. 150. 

CiUbesj defcription ojf thlK ifland and it's inhabitants, i. 271. 
Condo£^ of the king on the arrival of Chriflian and Mahometan 

. miSonaries, 274. The dominion of the ifland feized by the 
, Dutch, 276. Their mo0ve for retaining i% 278. 

Cilibaty^ clerical, a great obflacie to population, viii. 259* 

QeyloHf the ifland, government and inhabitants defcribed, i. 130. 
The Dutch affift the king of Candy to drive out the Portugu^fe. 
291* The various productions of that ifland, 29^. Revenue 
and cuftoms of^ 298. The terms to which the Dutch have re* 
duted the king of Candy, 299. Hints of policy recommende4 
to the Dutch for improving their fettlements there, 300. 

Cbaeo, in South America* extent of that province, iv. 219. It'i 
rivers and inhabitants^ ibid, 

C c 4 Ciandfrnitgwf^ 
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Chanderna^ore, a French fettle men t in Bengal, deicribedy ii. i)^* 
It's great improvemenis under the government of OiipleiXy 

334- , ■ 

Cb^petons in Spanifh Annenca, who, iv, 2^6. 

Charities, /fpuhWc^ reiledions on theabufeofy vi. 169* 
Charlpkagne,* his contefts with the Normans and Arabs, i* 14* 
' Revives a fpiric of indudry and trade in his fabjeds, ii. zij. 
' His empire difmerobered, 215* 
CifarUs I. of England, facceeds to his father's contefts with hie 
fubjeds on prerogative, vi. 278. Review of the civil war be- 
tween him and his parliament, 281. Promotes the epifcopal 
. . fplendour of the clergy, vii. 140. Attempts the efiablifhrnent 
of prelacy in Scotland, 141. 
Cbarlts il. king of England; his charafler, and injudicioas con* 

du6l toward his Eaft India Company, ii« 30. 
Charles W, Emperor, his rivalfhip with Francis I. the origin of 
< the prefent fyflem of European policy, viii. 125. Compared 
with Lewis XIV. 127,' 
' Ci&tfr/r/ VII. of France, the fird who retained a ftanding army, 
vtii. 146. Ought to have been attacked by all the princes in 
Europe for this innovation, 147. ' 
Charles XI. king of Sweden, his chara£ler and adminiftration of 
' govtrnment, iii. 58.' * ' ." * 

CharUft&mjn, South Carolina, defcribed, vii. 358. 
Chatigan^ on the coaft of Bengal, defcribed, ii« 400. An ex* 
» change of, for Chandernagore, recommended to the French and 

Englifh, 402. 
ChirmUi in the ifland of Java, view of the profitable ^ade carried 

on by the Dutch with that ftate, i. 330. ' . » . 

Che/apeak Bay^ general description of, vii. 322. 
Cheyks the hnanciers of Indoiian, an account of, ii. 149. ' 
Chiapa de los Indiosy z. city in Mexico, charaderof it's inhabitants, 
iii. 405. ..,•.«-■'« 

Cblca, a. Peruvian liquor, how made, iv. 140, 
Chich/aivs, native Indians of Louifiana, account of, and their 
:, war with the French, vii. 42. ' 

Child, Sir Jofias, iniquitous condufl of him and his brother tO» 
, w«^rd the tngbfl) Eaft India Company, ii; 32. . " * 

Ch/id birth, why the confeqoences of^ not fo bad among iavages, 
i as in civil zed fociety, iv. 373. 

Chiliy extent and fitnation of, iv. 196. Is firft penetrated by Al- 
. magro, ./^iV. Who is followed by Valdivia, 197. Valdivia 
and his men cut off, 198.. Continual hoftilities between the 
ratives and the Spaniards, 199. Manners of tlje natives, ibid. 
Their antipathy to the Spaniards, 200. Settlements formed by 
the Spaniards in the country, 201. Serenity of the climate, and 
" fertility of the fcii, 205. Revenues derived from, 206. Trade 
of, 207. > It*s intercGurfe with P«ru and Paraguay, 211. How 
fieprived of an immediate connexion with Spain, 213. Free 
Ji-adc now ^llowed wi.h Spain, /W. ....-,. 
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CJ^lffi, the iflattds of» fettled, and the natives civilized, by th^ Je« 
fuitSy iv« 203. 

China, the firft knowlege' of, commqnicated to Europe by Msrk 

. Paul the Venetian, i. 149. Arrival of an ambaflador from Por- 
tugal there, I50« Contrary characters given of their country, 
and firft by the admirers of it, 151. It's circuit, ibid* Inde* 
• fatigable induftry of the inhabitants, 152. Their attention to 
agriculture, 153. Agriculture recommended to the people b/ 
the example of the emperor, \%j» Liberality of the political 
inftitutions, 159* Taxes, ihid. Population, 161. Govern* 
ment, ibid. The emperors cautious of a wanton exercire of 
authority, 162* His government patriarchal, 163. Paternal 
authority, and filial affcdiion, the fprings of the empire, 164. 
Nobility not hereditary, ibid. Nature of the title of Mandarin, 
i6f« All officers of ftate cfaofen from the order of Mandarins^ 
1 66. Principles taught by Confucius, \^y. Foundation of 
the national religion, 168. Manner of educating children, 
169. Charader of the natives, ibid. Are flrongly a^uated hy 
a fpirit of patriotifm, lyi* Are recovering from the influence 
of their Tartarian government, ibid. The fpirit of invention 
among them, how flified, 172. The low date of learning and 
arts among them accounted for, 173. The charader of the 
Chinefe as given by thole who judge unfavourably lof them, 174* 
Their laws not proved to be wife by being adopted by their 
Tartar conquerors, 175. It's population, to what owing, 176. 

. Ufual with parents to deHroy their children, 1 77. The morals 
of the people depraved, 17^. Their cruelty, 179. Defpotifm 
of the government, i8o* Their inode of educating children 
^bfurd, i86. Are fraudulent in their dealings, 187. The 
populoufnefs of the country a calamity, 191. Their religions 
toleration partial, 193. The accounts given of the Chinefe 
hyperbolical and inconfiftent, 194, Conclufions from the 
whole, 195. Fadlories edablifhed by the Portugaeze, 197. 
The idand of Macao granted to the Portugueze, 198. Incer- 
conrfe between the Chinefe and Batavta, 343. Account of the 
great wall of China, iii. 103* The indu^ry and fraudulent dif« 
pofition of the Chinefe referred to their country being too popu* 
]ous, I39« Expedients of the government to furniih current 
coin, ibid. Their trade with Corea, and with the Tartars, 140. 
Their great fondnefs for the root ginfeng, 141. Their trade 
with Japan, and other eaftern nations, 14a. Remarks on their 
contempt for other nations, 143. Their trade with Europeans 
limited to the port of Canton, 144. Deicription, culture, and 
varieties of the tea plant, 146. The antiquity of this empire 
compared with that of Egypt, 151. A particular account of 
the manufadiure, and different kinds of porcelain, 152*. Chinefe 
account of the difcovery of filk, 163. Their filk fpperior to 
that prodnced in Europe, 165. Ihe two principal kinds of, 
brought over, 166. Excellence and defeats of their filk manu« 
fadtj^res, 167. Natural hiftory of the Chinefe varoiih, i68» 
» How 
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How ofed, I JO. It't properties, 17 1« Their paper, 172, 
Their drawing and painting, 173. Their fculptore and mo- 
dels, 174. Charader of their rhubarb, 178. Inquiry into the 
gold and filver trade with, 1 79* Their treatment of the Portu- 

foeze at Macao, 180. Prefent ftate of their intercourfe with the 
)atch, 18 1. Their trade with the Engiifh^ i8z. With 
France, 183. With the Danes and Swedes, ihiti. Sammary 
view of the amount of their commercial dealings with Europeans, 
184. General remarks on, 185. Political inquiry into the 
merits of the trade with China, and into the proper mode of 
condu6ling it, i86* 

Cifivairy, refledtions on the tendency of the fpirit of, i. 146*, 

CkocQlate, defcription of the tree and the nuts from Which it is 
made, iv. 70. 

Qhriftianifyy caufes which favoured the reception of, among the 
Romans, viii, 4. Sources of it's corruption, 7. Leading 
cau(es of the Reformation, 8* Requires fupport from the civil 
magiftrate, 1 o. Hiflorical view of the fyfiem of eeclefiaftical 
policy founded upon, 95. Ought to be fubordinate to the civil 
power, no, 

Cbrtfi9pber\ St. the ifland fettled jointly by the Englifli and 
French, v. 34. The native Caribs expelled, 35. Is refigned 
to the Englifh by the peace of Utrecht, vi. 19. Occaiion of the 
diflenfions between the firft French and £ng!ifli inhabitants^ 
305. Is long negle£ted by the Engliih after the expulfion of the 

, French, 3o6» The ifland and it's inhabitants described, 307. 
It's produce, 308. Anecdotes of Negro flaves there, ibU^ 

CtHnabar^ the conilitttent parts of that mineral, iv. 164. Quicl^- 
iilver, how ieparated from it, 165. 

Cinnamon treiy botanical defcription of, i. 296. Methods of 
taking off the bark, and it's qualities^ 297* 

Citifs made Utt by commerce, i. 20, The fupport of, derived 
from agriculture, viii. 228. Origin of, 254.. 

Ci'vil Lanv of Great Britain f caufe of it's diffufenefs and perplexity, 
vii. 433. 

GW 'warsy the origin of, iv. 43, The iflues of, when vid^orioiis, 
fuitabie to the motives, 49. 

^lirgy, inquiry into the beft mode of maintaining them^ iv. 51^. 
Muft be made fubordinate to the civil magiftrate, to prevent the 
fubverfion of a ftate, 516. A fet of men ufelefs, at beft, to the 
earth, and the mod dreadful enemies to a nation when they dif- 
grace their profeffion, viii. 229. The moft refpediable pf them, 
thofe who are moft defpifed, and burdened with duty, 230. 
Their unalienable- domains an obilrudiion to population, 256* 

Climate^ it's influence on religion, i« 48. Philofophlcal remarks 
on, and inferences from, vii. 148. Forms the charafler, com- 
plexion, and manners of nations, viii. 241. Determines tbe^ 
fpecies of manufadtures in a country, ibid. Is improved by 
agriculture, 249. 

Cloves f 
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QlswiSf firft dlfcovered in the Molucca Iflands by the CUcefe^ 
i. 144. Botanical defcription of the tree, and it's cnltare, a6o. 
properties of the clove, 262. Are cultivated at Amboyna* un« 

. der Dutch authority, iiid, 

Cloji/ien, axitkmly the feats of manufadlures, ii. zii* Naturally 
tend to accumulate wealth, 212, 

Cociift,^ on the Malabar coaft, account of that kingdom, li. 90. 

(^ochin CAina^ French account of that empire and it's inhabitants, 
ii. 274. Produj£lions and manufadlnres of the country, 27^* 
Amiable difpofition of the natives, fiiJ, Equity of their firft 
fyflem of government, 276. Progrefs of corruption in their 

. government, 277. View of their trade, 279. Caufes of (he 
French lofmg the advantages of this market, 280. 

Cochineal f a production peculiar to Mexico, iii. 349* Natural 
hiilory of, 350. Defcription of the ihrub on which they breed, 
35 1 « How cultivated, 352. How gathered, 353, Method 
o^ killing and preferviog them, 354. Is introduced in St, Do- 
mingo, 356. 

Cnoa Trget natural hiftory of, i. 140. It's fruit, and the proper- 
ties pf it, 142. 

/Ood, the fiih defcribed, vii. 196. A filhery for, carried on in the 
northern feas piF Europe, foid. Account of the lilhery at New-* 
foundl^nd, 198. Method of curing the cod, 20^. Rife of the 
Englifli, and decline of the French fifheries, 215. 

Coffee, where originally found, with an account of the di(covery of 
it's properties, ii. 53. Where now cultivated, 56. Much txCed 
in, and great exports of from, Arabia, 57. Introduced into 
the Caribbee lilands from the Bail, v. 326, The tree and it's 
berries defcribed, 327. Method of cultivating^it, i^/V, Man- 
ner of preparing the berries for fale, 328« 

Coffee' bou/es 9 .the origin of, ii, 53. loeiFedlual attempt to fup« 
prefs them at Conitantinople, 54. Are opened in London, 
56. 

Colbert^ M. forms a French Bad India Company, ii. 221. His 
charafier as a financier, 301, Miftakes in his adminifl ration 
pointed out, vu 3* Subjedls the French colonies to the oppre(^ 
(ions of an'excluiive company, 9. 

CoU^ the various efiedts' produced by, in Hudfon's Bay, vii* 162^ 

Coligfrjf, Admiral, firft dire^ed the attention of the French to fettle 
in North America, vi. 425 • 

Colonies^ why they fubmit readily to an invader,' v* 11 8. Di(Unt, 
ought not to be left in the hands of chartered companies, 460. 
General remarks on the eilabli(hment of, vi. |. Ditlant colot 
pies cannot long be retained by any government, 3, Reflec*> 
tions on the neglect (hewn by mother-countries to their diftant 
fettlemems, i6i* Different motives of colonization, 233. The 
bed plan for eftablifhing a new colony, 375. The firfl objects 
of attention in the formation of, vii* 429* The moral fyftem of, 
430. Remarks on the defedls in t|^e politjcal conditutions of the 
JritiQi American coloi^ies, 4^3^ 
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CJBfnlms, Cbriftopber, fets ont on his ^t^ voyage from Spain for 
the difcovery of a new continent, iii. 247* Arrives at the Ca- 
nary Iflands, 948. Arrives at the Bahama Iflandt, 252. . His 
friendly intercoorie with the natives^ 2^3. Difcovers St. Do« 
0fogo, 254, Ereds a fbrr, and leaves a garrtfbn the^e, 2;9* 
Returns to Spain, ibid. His fecond voyage, 2^9. Is attacked 
by the natives of St. Domingo, whom he defeats, 260* Bar- 
barities exercifed there by the Spaniards, 262. Carries a colony 
of malefadors to St. Domingo, 265. Is brought back to Spaia 
in irons, 265. Dies, 267. Remarks on his bard fate, ihid. 
Ctmiiljf facred, the origin of, i. 30* 

CsmiiSt have probably given this, earth occaiional (hocks in tra- 
verfing it's orbit, iii. 277. And produced tho(e great alterations 
that have taken place on it^s furface, 278. Soperliition traced 
from fuch extraordinary events, iHd, 
Ctmmercif the fource of all improvements and civilization, i* 4* 
Prodoces it's own de(lru6lion, 8. Was revived firft in Europe 
by the Arabs, 14. Greatly deprefTed under the feudal fyfiem of 
government, 17. Formation of the Haafeatic league, 19. 
Hiftorical account of the trade to India, 107. The operations 
of, philofophically coniidered, iii. 189. I'he fpirit of finance 
always injurious to, v. 485. Defined, yiii. 179. Hiftorical 
dedu6l1on of the progrefs of, ibid. Confequences of the difco- 
very of the Eafl and WeA Indies, to Spain, Portugal, and Hol- 
land, i8i. Rife of the Dutch commerce, 182. How improved 
by the Engliih, 184. Complexion of the French commerce, 
J 8^. Nature of the German commerce, with theobftacles to it, 
187. Iron, an adv^antageous article of commerce to the northera 
nations, i88. Toe happy operations of commercial induftry» 
190. Charader of a merchant, with his neceflary objeAs of 
attention, ibid, Io(lru£tions to merchants, 196, Remarks on 
the political (hackles impo(ed on trade, 206. A free trade 
among all nations would caufe all nations to profper, 214. The 
tnutual correfpondence between trade and agriculture, 216. 
CemmoMi, hoafe of, in England, origin and growth of, viii. 55. 
Advantages of this reprefentative body to the people, 6 1. It'a 
defers pointed out, 66. 
Comora IJlandst in the Mozambique channel, delcribed, ii. i6r. 
Comfa/jf the invention of, iirft applied to navigation by prince 
Henry of Portugal, i. 33. Great improvements in naviga^ioo 
produced by, viii; 162. ^' 

CcHceftioH, town of, in Chili, defcribed, iv. 202. 
Coitdamine, M. his account of Peruvian fortifications^ iv. 36. 
Confucius, the Chinefe legiflator, an account of his religions and 

politicalprinciples, i. 167. 
Conquejb, are only made to be loft again, vii. 386^ 
Comftantini the Great the founder of the ecclefiaftical dominion of 

the church of -Rome, viii. 7. 
CoMfia9tiuffle, the Indiai^ fommerce transferred from Alexandria to 

' —^ ■'■ ■ iha; 
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tliafcity» i. 113. Caufes that produced it's deftrtt^ioo, 116/ 

Inheritance bow iecared there, iv. 175. 
CM/r^i^aW trade, originates in tyranny, vii. 439. , 

Cookf captain, the reiult of his lail voyage referred to, for deteN 

mining the qneHion of a liorth-weft padage to the IBaft Indies,. 

vii. 179. - 

CoolitSj an account of that people, i\ 100. 
CepinbageUi general accovjnt of that city, v. 492. 
Cephts of Egypt, account of thofe people, v. 145, . 
Ctffer, {:eculiar art of the ancicDt Peruvians in manufadluriog it, 

Cordeleiriai mountains, the coarfe of, defcribed, iii. 336. G\^t 
rife tp the great river Oroonoko, iv. 86. Their Itupendoua 
fize a (burce of aftonilhtnent, 1 13. Philofophical inquiry after 
their origin, 114. Exhibit evidences of having been voicanos, 
119. Defcriptive particulars relating to theoQ, 120. Their ve- 
getable produftions, 121* Animals peculiar to thefe mountains, 

142. 

CtremaMM, coaft of, general account of it's productions and inha- 
bitants, i. I33» Frogrefs of the Dutch fettlements there, 30X» 
This country, why negledled by Europeans at their firft arrival; 
in India, ii, 112. On what ideas the firft European colonies 
there were eftabliihed, 1 14. Account of their cotton manufac- 
tures, 1 15. Nature and amount of the trade carried on there 
by Europeans, 1 20. Poflefiions of the £ng1i(h on this coaft, 
I2 2«- Cudalore, 12^. Mafulipatan, 124. Territories in the 
Decan, 125. Account of Madrafs, 127. The province of 
Bengal, 134. Englifh method of ^lledting revejiues there, 

179* 
Cprp§ratioMJy trading, injurious to indailry, ii. 8* 

Corregidor^ his office in Peru, iv. 274. 

CoriiXt Fernando, is deputed by Velaiquez to undertake the con- 
queft of Mexico, iii. 272, His force in (hips and men, X73» 
Reduces the natives of Tabafco, 274. Account of his Indian 
miftrefs Marina, 275. - His negociations with Montezuma,, 

280, Burns his (hips, and marches toward the city of Me<xicoA 

281. Meets with oppolition from the natives of Tlafcala, 282. 
Makes an alliance with the Tlafcalans, who aflift him with men, 
284. Is charmed with the glittering ornaments of the Mexican 
buildings, 285. Arrefts the emperor, 286. Defeats Narvaez, 
.who was fent to fuperfede him, and afTociates his men, 287* 
Infurre^ion of the Mexicans againit the Spaniards, 290* Dan- 
gers attending his retreat to Tlafcala, 292. Owes his fafety to 
feizing the Mexican royal (landard» 294. Reduces the Mexican 
provinces', 296. Difcovers a confpiriicy among his tfoops to 
aflaflinate htm, z^y* Reduces the capital city of Mexico, 298^ 
His brutal treatment of the emperor Guatimozin, 30c* Rego^ 
Jafions made by him on ifubjedting the country, 316. His cha- 
ra6ter efilmated, 317* ^ 



Cctf^f nanufk^ure and trade on the coaft of Coromandel, curioui 
particulars relative (o» ii. 115. 157. 

Oi/^xflirttbt method of cnltivating iCy v. 324. Defcriptionof it's 
flowers and pods, 325. The cotton^ how freed frOm the feeds* 
$26. 

Ctunifyt native, the love of, a fa6litiou8 ientiment, iv. 3^1. 

Courage is diminiflied by theincreafe of foldiers, viii. 15B. 

CowriiSy a principal article of export frooy the Maldivia iilandf, ii« 
83* Why ufed as coin by the Chinefe, iii. 1 39. 

Cr«^ (^tfiiy defcribed, v. 48 !• English and Daniih attempts to 
fettle on it prevented by the Spaniards, who make no ufe of it 
them (elves, 482* 

Cndit defined, and it*8 operations explained, viii. 304. Private 
and public diflingoiihed, 305* Why England, Holland, and' 
France, are the nations that owe the greateft fums on public cre- 
dit, 306. Why tho(e nations which have mod refources are 
' moft in debt, 307. Arguments in favour of contracting public 
debts confidered, 308. The ruinous tendency of borrowing on 
public credit fhewn, 311* Confequences of national bankruptcy, 

312. 
Creoles in Spanifh America, who, and their charadler, iv. 256. 

Of the Caribbed iflands, defcription and character of, v. 342* 

345- 
Cromnvell, Oliver, the motives of his entering into a war with the 

Dutch, ii. 28. His llipulations with them regarding Eall India 

aflairs, 29. His motives for attacking the Spaniards in the 

Weft Indies, v. 43. 

Crenfiaeft, the harbour of Peteriburg defcribed, iii. 128* 

Cro/atr^ French iperchant, obtains an exclufive grant of the trade 
ofLouifiana, vii. 21 • Refigns his charter, 22. 

Cru/adiSf thofe romantic undertakings favourable to the civil liber*'' 
ties of Europe, i. 123. And to commerce, viii* 180. 234* 

Crufade^ z tax levied in Spain, and on the Spanilh American co- 
lonies, iv. 286. Reflexions on the privileges purcbafed by it, 
287. 

Cuia, it*s fird difcovery, (ituation, and extent, v. 387* Unfortu-» 
nate hiftory of the cacique Hatuey, li/V. Motives that led to 
the £rii fettlement of the Spaniards at Havannah, 389, A com* 
pany formed to trade with, 390. Spanifh government, 391 « 
Prefent number of inhabitants, 399. Produce, 400* Artides 
of exportation, 401. Bees introduced there, and furnifli great 
quantities of wax, 402. The culture of tobacco checked, iSid. 
Commerce, 404* Revenue, 40;* Cedar fliips built there, 
ihid. Account of Havannah and it's harbour, 406* Strength 
of the fortifications, and how to be attacked, 407. 

Cuhagua^ or Pearl ifland, account of, v. 360. The pearl fifliery 
there exhaufted, 363. Reafons why the Spaniards retain it« 
ihid. Chara£terof the prefent inhabitants, 364. 

CudaUn, on the coall of Coromandel purchafed and improved hy 
theEnglilh, ii. 123* Employment of the natives, iiid. 

Cnnuma, 
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Cumana, thecoaftof difcovered, and the condii6l of the iirft SpanUh 
adventurers there, fv. 83. The diflridl of, granted to Las Cafas 
tocolonife, 84* Caafes of his ilKaccefsy 85. Prefent ftate of 
the (ectiementy 86. 

CuraJoM, the ifland of, taken from thq Spaniards by the Dutch^ 
defcribed, v. 425. Nature of the trade carried on there, 433, 
Duties paid on commodities there, 434. 

CkrcMMa, Or Indian faiFron, defcription and ufes of that plant* ii. 

Cu/cOf the ancient capital city of Peru, defcribed, iv. i37« Pre« 

fent number of inhabitants, 139. 
CufiomSf general, inquiry into the oiigin of, i. 308* 

D 

Dagoleri king of France, in the feventh century, excites a fpirit of 

iqduflry and traffic among his fubjefts, ii. 213. 
D^Jguire, a Spanifh adventurer, his plundering expedition into the 

interior parts of South America, and defperate condudt, iv* 

Datro of Japan, the nature of his dignity and office, i. 199* 

Dances, the movements' of, more fignificant among rude nations 
than in polifhed fociecy, vi. 4^5. 

Darien^ the gulph of, difcovered by Columbus, iv, 3. The pro- 
vince of, becomes a place of refuge for Spanifh adventurers, 
who had been defeated and difperfed in their attempts on the 
continent of America, 6. Peculiar cuftoms bf the natives, 7* 
The country defcribed, 57. Arrival of a colony of Scots, ibidm 
Their iettlement prevented by political influence, 58/ Unfuc* 
cefsful attempt of the Spaniards to colonize this diflrid^, ibid^ 
The iflhmus ought to be cut through to open a communication 
with the South Sea, 352. 

Daufbin ifland, at the mouth of the Mobile, defcribed, vii. 21* 

Debt 9 reflexions on imprifonment for, ii. 6o. Regulations pro* 
pofed to check the contracting of, v. 487. 

Deitiijf. pagan, the probable origin of, iv. 37^. 

DeiawoTf lord, relieves the diftreiled colonifts in Virginia, viL 324* 
His charaXer; 32^. 

Demeratyj account of the Dutch fettlement there, v* 457^ 

Denmark, piratical expeditions of the ancient inhabitants qU iii* 
4* Their difpoiition to plunder accounted for, 5, Their na* 
tive fiercenefs improved by the fanguinary religion of Wodin, 6» 
Their morals corrected by converfion to Chriflianity, ibid* 
Turn their attention to induftry and trade, 7. Engage in a 
trading voyage to Ceylon, 8. Form a fettlement in Tan]Our» 
9* An Baft India Company eflablifhed after the failure .of two 
preceding attempts, 1 1 . I^refent conftitution of the company, 
1 8. Regulation of the trade to China, 22. The circumilances 

. of this nation not favourable to an exteniive Bail India trade, 29. 
A Danifh fettlement formed in Guinea for a flave trade, under 
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in exchfive ccMnpany, v. 2^^. CharadUr of their agent Schil^^ 
derop, 254* Captain Mank's attempt to find a north-weft pailage 
into the Pacific Ocean, 476. The Danes throw themfelves ander 
the power of their king, to efcape that of their nobles, 477* 
^ttle the ifland of St. Thomas, 479. Porchafe the ifland of 
Santa Craz, 486. Review of the produdlions and trade of their 
American iflands, 488* Review of the European dominions of^ 

490. ' Climate of, '493* Namberof inhabitants, 494. Species 
of taxes levied on them, iiid. Naval flrengthof the kingdom,' 
49(. • Regulations propoied for it's improvement, 496. • 

DiMowvillif governor of Canada, hit treacherous treatment of the 
Iroquois, vi« 484. 

Di/carUSf his character, viii. 339* 

Defiada^ account of that ifland, vi« 109. 

Dt/potifin is not juftified, even by making a good ofe of it, viti. 31* 
The form of government under, never fixed, 8o. 1 14. 

J)e/roukamXf Lewis, a Negro ilave, his good fortune and generofit/' 
to his mafter, v« 263 • 

Divi Coftah, revolutions of that fettlement, ii. i22» 

Diy, the nature of that office and dignity in the Barbary ftates, de* 
icribed, v, 159, 

Dialtfgme between the author and a minifter of llate, on the arcansr 
of government, viii. 283. 

DtafMndif the moft iplendid reprefentatlon of opulence, iv, 474. 
The feveral varieties of, 47 $• Natural hiftory of this gem, /^. 
Experiments with in a burning glafs, 477. And in fire, 478. 
. The feveral known diamond mines enumerated, 480. In what 
^ llate found. Hid. Extraordinary one bought for the emprefs of 
Ruffia, 481. Diamonds difcovered in Brazil, 482. Regula- 
tions impofed on the trade of, iiid^ In what (iate the Brazil 
diamonds are found, 484. 

Dsedprus Siculus, his account of the fuppofed antient ifland of 
Atalantls, i. 34. 

JDi/conuufSf political, evaporate by the liberty of complaint, iim 
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fcoveries ufeful, why chance has always more fliare in them than 
ingenuity, iv. 361. vi. 426. 

Di/puteSf religious, the .good- tendency of, iv. 304. 

Dogertftt Bertrand, his charader, vi. 225. Is feht from France 
to fettle and govern the buccaneers at St. Domingo and Tortoga, 
126. Difficulty of his talk, iiid. His affiduity in reconciling^ 
them to fettlement and cultivation, 127. Supplies them with 
women, 128. Improves the rolony by the afcendant he gained 
over their minds, 1 29. Mediuted the conqueft of the whole 
ifland for France, 182. 

I>omtttg09 St. difcovered by Columbus, tii«'a(;4. D'eicription of 
the ifland and inhabitants, itid. Their religion ktid cufloms. 
256. A fort built and a ganifon left there by Coluoobus, 2j8« 
Columbus's fecond arrival there, 259. Battle between-the Spa* 
niarda and the inhabitants, 260, They tefolve to tlarve the 

Spaniards^ 
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fipaniards, 261. Cruellies exercifed by the Spaniards^ 26 J. A 
recruit of malefa^ors from the Spaniih pHfbos brought to the 
ifland, 26;. The natives reduced tp flavery, 269* And at 
length extinguiflied, 270. The culture of cochineal introduced 
into this ifland, 3^6. The northern coaft of this idand fettled 
by fbme French refugees^ termed buccaneers, v. 37. Decline 
bf the Spani(h colony there, 40. Attack of, by Penn and Ven« 
ables, 4^. The wafie of inhabitants in the mines fupplied 
from Africa, 37$. The iuand weakened by eniigration to the 
continent of America, 3Bo« Sufiers by pillage. 381. Prefent 
ftate of the Spanifh colony, 382. The plain of Ve^a Real re* 
commended to the cultivation of this French, 38^4 Diroenfions 
of the ifland, vi* 120, Appearance of the coafts, 121, Cli*. 
hiate, i^id. A governor ttnt from France to regulate and fettle 
the buccaneers there and at Tortuga, 126. A (apply of womea 
feot CO them, 128. Improvemehts of the colony, 129. Their 
trade opprefled by ntw regulations, 132. l^he company of St. 
Loais formed, to extend cilltivsitioti to the ibuthward, 13^* 
iKuin of this cdmpahy, 1 36* Dillurbance in the colony occa- 
fioned by an 111 fupply of flaves by the tndia Company^ 130* 
kapid improveibent of, fince, ilsJ* French fcttlements to tiie 
fouthward, 142. Town of St. Lewis, 143. it's territory and 
prodoce, 144. Tow|i of Cayes, 146. Means of improving 
this town, 148. The fmuggling trade the great fupport of 
thefe fettlements, 15]. t)ifad vantages- of the fouthern fettle- 
ments, 152* Settlements to the weflward, I'^/V. Town of 
t^ort aq Prince deftroyed by an'earthquake, and rebuilt on the 
fame fpot, 1J7. Town of Su Marc, i;9. Mineral waters dii^ 
covered in the territory of Gonaves, t6i« Remarks on the 
negledt (hewn by moiher-coun tries to diftant colonics, sM» Ac- 
coutit of the Mole of St. Nicholas, which feparates the wefiern 
from the northern piirtof the colony, 163* Town of Bombar* 
dopolis, 1 65. Port Faix^ i^/V. The plain of the Cape, i66» 
Town of Sr, Francis, 167. Exports of the ifland to France, 
171* Summary view of it's population, produce, and manu* 
failures, 174, Treatment of the Negro flaves, 176. General 
view#f the towns^ 177, Connexions of the ifland with foreiga 
nations, 178* Is dillrefled in titbes of war, 180. Advantaget 
that might be made of the harbour at Fort Oaophin, 18 u 
Hiftorical review of the contefts between the Foench and Spaniards 
on the ifland, 182. Remarks on the feitlementof boundsiriet 
between their poiTeffions, i86. Meafures proper to be taken bf 
the French agamft invafion, 189. 
Dtfavfsrrrtf, was one of the iflands left to the native Caribs by the 
Engliih and the French) vi» 377. Is ceded by the Ffedth to 
the £ngli(h, 388. It*s prefcnt Hate- of popa*ation and cultiva- 
tkMi, 389.' Uifpntes between the £ngli(h there, and the neigh* 
bouring French .Iflandt, about the latter prote^ng refoeet 
idebtors, 300,- Iv mad# » free port, 393, Adyam^sc^s of it^ 
VouVm^ Dd ' fitwtion. 
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ritaation, 394. Regulations eRabliihed in this ifland conciprifitig 
free Negroes, 396. 

Drake, Sir Francis, his fuccefTes agalnft the Spaniards in America, 
vii, 130. 

thraftr^ Eliza, apoffrophe to her memory, ii. 86. 

Drtfdtn porcelain, the beft imitation of China ware made in Europe, 
fii. 157. 

prmceurt^ Madame de, her gallant behaviour at the fiege of Looif^ 
bourg, vii. fii. 

Druids^ antienc, a detail of their doArines and rites, vii. 135.' 
Arefeverely treated by the Romans, 154. Their religion fap- 
planted by Chriftianity, ihid, 

Drunkenm/s, general confequcnces of this vice, iv, 209. Is pecu- 
liarly deflrudlive to the natives of America, 2io« 

Dudley^ governor.of Jamaica, his charafter, vi. 320. 

Du Hamelf M. his method of preparing flour to keep in the Ca- 
rl bbec iflccds without fpoiling, V, 21. 

Dumplers, a religious fe6t in Fennfylvania, origin of, vii. 294.- 
TheJr city Euphrates, 295, Their peculiar mode of life, ihiJ. 
Their drefs and food, 296. Their marriages and regulation 
of proper J y, 297. 

Duncan^ colonel, governor of New York, his prudent adminiflra- 
tion in that colony, vii. 261'. Reiigns on account of the'ievo^ 
lutlon in England, 263. 

Dung, how far it will affift tillage, vi, 387. 

Dupleix, his judicious management as governor of Chandcrnagore^ 
i^» 334- ^^ made governor of Pondicherry„ J35. Is prevailed 
on tooppofe the fchemesof Bourdonnais, 338. Defends Pon- 
dicherry againfl the Englifli, 339. Aims at fecuring a Frencb 
dominion in Indoftan,' 356. Confers the fubafhip of the Decani 
6xi S«ilabat Jing, 357, And the nabobflirp of the Carnatic oiv 
Chunda Saeb, ibid. Acquires an immenfe territory for the 
French for thefe fervices, 358^. Is invelled with the dignity of 
nabob, 361. 

Dut(hy their oppofiiion to Philip II, of Spain, i. 237* Attempt 
the diicovery of a pafTage to Chitia and Japan, through the 
northern feas, 230. Form a company to trade with India and 
fend out fhipf, ibid. Attempt a trade with Java, 240. Their 
Eaftlndia Company eflablrfhed, 241. Therr conteiis with the 
Portngueze in the Indian feas, 243. Attempt to open a com- 
merce with China, 246. Eitablilh n fettlement on the ifland of 
' Formofa, 247. Ignominious conditions on which they are al- 
lowed to trade with Japan, 254. Articles of their trade with 
Japan^ 255. Exclude the Portugueze from the^^MoIucca iflandsi" 
2594 Meafures taken by them to fecure a monopoly of the 
fpice trade, i3^/. 267, Their motives for retaining pofi'ef^ 
lion of Timor, 271. .And Celebes, 27^. Eftablifh a trade 
with Borneo for pepper, ihid^ And with Sumatra for pepper 
and tin, 285. View of their trade with S?am, 287. How 
they gained an eftabliOiment in Malacca, 289. h^^ the 
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king of Candy in' driving the Portugueze ojut of Ceyloii, igii- 
ti-ooi whence they procure their cinnamon, 298.^ The terras to 
which they have reduced the king of Candy, 299. Accounted 
thbir faftories on the coaft of Coromandcl, 301; Review^ of' 
their trade there, jcz. Supplant the Portugueze in Malabar^ - 
iSiJ, The riatare of ihe^ trade carried on by them there, 303. 
The motives of their forming a fettlement at the Cape of Good 
Hope, 304. Remarks on, their fyftem of policy at the Cape, 
322. And in Java, 326, How they acquired an exclufive ' 
trade with Bantam, 329. With Cheribon, 33b. And with • 
Mataram, 331, Defraud the nati^^es in thcjr dealings, '333. 
Caufea Qf the profpAity of their Eaft India Company, 3J24 
Caufes of the decline of the company^^ 356. Their Baft India" 
wars, 360. Abofes of adminiftration there, 365. Remedied 
propofed adapted to the evils, 367. Importance of this com- * 
pany to the republic, 385. Degeneracy of the Dutch- nation, 
392. Endeavour to irritate the natives of India againft the firft < 
KnglHh adventurers, ii; 17. Commencement of hoftilities^. 
which are accommodated by a treaty between the two companies^ 
l8. Expel the Enj^lHh cruelly from Amboyna, 20; III treattncnt 
of the Dutch at Baflbra, how retaliated by Baton Knyphaufen, 
75, Prefent ftate of -their int^icourfe with China^ iii* 1814 ' 
And India, 201. Their rapid exertions againft the eaftern fet- 
tlements of their enemies tht Spaniards, upon the formation of* 
their republic, iv. 387. Eftablifh a Wert India Company, arid " 
attack Brazil, 388. Their great foccefles againft the Porlu* 
gueze by fea, 390* Reduce all the coaft of Brazil, 392. Af- 
fairs of that colony under their adminiftration, 402. Are ex^ 
pelled from Brazil, 406. Wete the firft -people that promoted 
a commercial intercourfe among the nations of Furope, Vi 423* 
Defcription of their American iflands, 425* The advantages 
derived from them, /|33« Pofl'efs themfelves of Surinam, 440* 
kftfiedlions on the ftate of the Duich American colonies, 466* 
Amount of thfeir public debts, 468. Their manufadlures de- 
prefied by taxes, ilftd. Decline of their herring fiftieries, 469; 
Their navigation reduced, iifiJ» Their com miffion' trade di- 
miniftied, 470.- The trade, ct 1 foranceloft) /^/V. Veft their 
money in the funcjsofothernnj. ;s, 471. Precarioufnefs of their 
fituation, 473. The advantages the induHry ofthe Dutch gave 
them over the wealth ofthe Spaniards and Portugueze, viii/ 182* 

E . • ■ ' 

Earth, the great changes it has undergone from natural cau(es» 
^ne fource of the fuperftltion of mankind, iii. 279. Conipa- 
rifon between the Old and the New World, vii« 142. Attempt 
to account for the difpofition of land and fea, 143. The equi- 
poife of, how fupporied, 144. Phaeromena which indicate the 
Continents of America to have been more recently left by the 
ocean than thofe of the Old World, 146. Has undergone va- 
rious changes^ viiii247. 

D d a Earthquakes, 
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imrthfUAkti^ the progQoHtcs df, in PeiHy iv. 124. 

Esft India iradc, ihe ftrfl cuUivatort of, 10 Europe, i. i'^. 

Baft India Ccmpanie's. 

m ' '-, Duteb, the eftablilhment of, i. 24K Ctafes of Ae 
profperiiy of, 351. Caufes of it's decline, 356^ Importance of 
this compaoy to the tepablic, 38;. 

,11 , Englilhy £r& formed, ii. it« Objed ions made to the 

inonopoiy of, 35* A iecond Englilh company formed, 38. The 
two companies united, iiid. Private trade between one port and 
asother, encouraged in the £ail by the £ngli(h Company, 163* 
The Company hat flourished under all it's reftraint?, 164. The 
Engliih Company no longer a mercanftle aflbciation, but a tef'- 
litorial power, 174. Gieat military ellabliihmeai fupportcd by 
the Engliih in luuia, 17^. Comparifon between the condudt 
otiheEngliih and other India Companies, 179. Their Bengal 
adminiflraiion coixuptcd, 180^ I'heir commercial oppreffions, 
182. parliamentary reguUtioot of the Company's aflBrir> 19;^ 
Internal arrangement made by the Company, 197* The Coo.'* 
pany% cifcumllanccs improve, 203. 

', French, formed by M. Colbert, n. 22 1 • Terms of, 222^ 



Wiftf adminilltacjou of Martin the direAor, 284* Caufes of the de- 
cline of the French Company^ 285. Situation of the Company 
at the fall of Law '5 fylUm, 326. European trades redaced ta 
acquire territoiml pofleflion* m lodoAan for their own (ecopitf 
thc;e, 35). Caulks ot the ill fortune of the P>ench in ladia in« 
quired into, 372. The French Company opprefled by the go* 
ternmenr, 375. New regulations of, 377. The exclufive pri-» 
vileges of tiie Con>pany iufpcnded, 3B0. Review of their cir^^ 
cumllances at this time, 381* The Company cede ail their 
efFe£l5 to government, 391. 

- I f Danifh formed, iii. 8. A new one e(labli(bed, '10^ A 
third Company formed on the failmepf thelall, ii« The con* 
fliiut'On ut this Company explained, 12^ A new charter granted 
to it, iS. Review of the p^efcnt ftate of the Company/ 22. 

— . ■ -, Auitrian, at Olicnd, views which led to tne formation 
of, iil. 29. it's (Ucceisfoi beginning, 30. Is oppofed by the 
Duich kind EngJidi, J2. Is bargained away by the court of 
Vienna, 33. 

A Swedifh Company eflablKhed, iii. 40^ Great pro* 



^ 



fits made by, 41* Hiftorical review of their trade, 42. 

PruHian, eftabliHicd at Emden, iii. 69. Failure of, 66. 



DifcuiTion of the qaeftion, whether ihe E>ft India trade ought 
to be conduced by exclufivec om panics, or laid open, iii» 
2i9» The nature of the India trade ihted, 2Zi. Why it mu(l 
'he carried on by aiTociations, 222. Whofe intereU it would be 
to ufi^crin one company, 226. The origin of their excluftve 
^'t\ ttegfiisi J13 1* The political concerns of a company fhould be 
veiled in the fiate, 93 2* 
£r<i^^/f^t/ policy, hlftorical review 0^, :n the Chiiflian churchy 
viit* 99» 
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tdMiatiBM ia {i^vMge and m dvifized fociety, contraAed, iii. 3911 

£gyf^t a country foil ot the ruinsof it's aotieot profperity, i* 51. 
Was intended .by Alexander the Great as the feat of empire- and 
the centre of trade for the whole world, 108. IVs capical, 
Alexandria, rendered the mart for Eaftern commerce, under 
i'tolomy and his facceiTors, iM» The nature and manner of 
coaduding this trade defcribed, 109. Amazing extent of it's 
trade and opulence, 111. Was annexed to the Eaflern empire, 
^ 1 2« It*< final decay, i^iV. it*s connexion with Venice under 
tiie MamelQC.% 1 16. I'he antiquity of, compared with that of 
China, iii. 151. Ic's boundaries and extent, v. 143. The 
climate, iiid. The fertility of the country o^ving to tne Nile, 
I44« Diftributton of lands 145* ClaHes of the inhabitants, 
iiti^, Governo^enty 147* 1 he beys, how promoted, and 
their authority,' i^S» The troops, 149^ Taxes and trade, 
150. Duties upon comnwrce, 153, The climate ofy antiently 
rendered unhealthy by the culrivation of rice, vii. 354. 

£1 Dorada, curreiu traditions of a rich country of that name in the 

, interior parts of Guiana, vi. 21, 

Elixaheth, queen of England, her charader, il. 10. Her fpeech 
to the houfe of commons, relating to the Eaft India charter, 11. 
Her policy in completing the reformation, vii. 1 38* Hf r at* 
tention to ike r^ifing a maritime ftrength, viii. 169. 

EmermUf a gem peculiar to America, iv. 98. Produced in the 
province of New Grenada, 99. How found, ihiJ. 

Emigration^ hint to the governors of countries how to prevent ft, 
ii. *io^. Re3e£ttonson the propenfity to, in Sweden* iii. 47* 

EneycUpadiay charader of that great work, viii. 343. 

England^ general view of the manners of the ptople in the fifteemth 

, century, i. 26. 

Formerly ravaged hy northern invaders, is again thrown into 
confufioil by William the Conqueror introducing the feudal go* 
vernment, ii. 4, Low date of commerce during the feada! 
ages, 5« Wholefome regulations of Henry VII. for emancf- 
pating the o mmon people^ 6. The true principles of trade 
mifunderftood at that time, 7. Flemifti workmen who arrive 
there ill treated by the natives, 9. Manufa^ures introduced by 
the Spaniih oppreffirns in the Netherlands, and the perfecation 
of the Protellants in France, 10. Improvement of trade and na- 
vigation under Queen Elizabeth, ihii^ Formation of the Eaft 
India company, lu The principles on which this company 
formed their Eaftern fetdemenu, 14. Meet with dtfappoint- 
nents, 15. Acquire a ftiare of the fpice trade with the Dutch, 
1 6. Hoftilities between the two companies^ accommodated by a 
treaty, i8. Are ill ufed by the Dutch at Aroboyna^ 20. En« 
gagement between Captain Beft and tbe Pprtuguefe, %\* Aliift 
Schah Abbas in expelling the Portugueze from Ormus, 24. A 
trade eftablilhed at Gombroon by the Englifti. 3$. Their India 
|fade neglected during the civil war under Charles I. 28* Re* 
Vfval of, under Oliver Comwel, 29. Why exclu^^d from Ja* 

D d J paj^ 
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P>n» $0* The India company ill treated by CbaHes II. iUd^ 
Iniquiious conduct oH Jofias Child and bis brother, ^2. Are rc^ 
doccd by Aurcngzcbe to fubmiffiony 33. Effeds cf the revolu- 
tion that depofca James II. on EuH India affairs, 34. A fecond 
Baft India company formed, 38. The two united, idid. Their 
fcttlemest at Pulocondor (le(lio\ed by the MacafLr garrifon, 39. 
Overpower the Fteoch in the Eaft, 40. Meafures taken to iai- 
proTe the trade of the Red Sea, 65. EAablifti a fa^ory at Maf- 
caie, in the Pcrfian golph, 78. Account of their f.^^'^ry at An- 
jeogo, on the coaft of MaUbar, S6. Affill the Marattas in re« 
ducing Angria the pirate, ici. How they acquired an afcend* 
. f ncy over Surat, 104. Reduce the town of Baroche, 105 • And 
the ifland of Salfetcc, 107. Their trade and imp-oventems at 
/ Bombay, 1C9» How Vxpofed to contifis wiih the N^arat^a*, in* 
Their poUcriTion^ on the coaft of Coromandel, 122. Cud^Iore, 1 23 
Mafulipatan, 124 Territories in the Decan, 12^. Account of 
Madrais, 127. Their conne:uons with the nabob of Arcot, 128* 
Warwi h Hyder .-'Ax I^^han, 130. Account of their feulcment 
on the illanil of <S jma:. ^, : ^ i. Their new fettlement at BaUm- 
bangan deftroved, 13^. Tnelr poftellions and trade in Cengal, 
142. 148. Reoiarlcb on the general affairs of their India com- 
pany, 164. .The territo'ial power of the Eaft India company^ 
precarious, i"r6. Their adminiftration corrupted, 180. " Are 
' acculld of monopolizing rice during the famine in Bengal, l86« 
The adminillraiion of the company ordered under parliamentary 
, iofpe£lion, 193. Are accuied oi^ ufing the French ill in Bengal, 
31,9. Remiirks on their Eallern policy, 424* 

Attempt a paiTage into Perfia by the Wclga and the Cafpiaa 
Sea, iii. 1 1 k- Prefent ftate of their tncercourfe with China, 
182. General review cf their conduct in India, 292. Their 
iiftfc'iCiement in the bay of Honduras, 41 1, 

Hi dory of the contrail to fupply the Spanifh American fettle- 
ments with negroes, iv. 259. Account of their icheme for de* 
priving Spain of their Mexican dominions, 353. Caufe of the 
conneciiou beciveen England and Portugal, 494. Nature of the 
Portugal trade, 495. Remarks on the decline uf this trade, ^02. 

Seiile the ifland of St. Chrillopher's in conjunction with the 
French, v. 34* Motives of Cromwel for attacking the Spa- 
niards in the Weft Indies, 43. The ifland of Jamaica taken, 46. 
How the EngliOi gained a iuperioiity over the Ducch in the poli- 
tical fyl>em of Europe, 87. Remarks on the political publica- 
tions there, 93. War wich Spain in 1739, ^^ account of their 
violent proc::edint;8 in the Weft Indies, 9;, Their political 
views, 101. Motives that, in 175^* led to the war with 
France, lo). Remarks on the mode of commencing this war, 
104. National dejedlion, at the £rft events of the war, io^» 
Mr. Pitt appointed mihider; and his charafler, no. Execu- 
tion of A^(niral Byng, 11 x. Con(equences of this example, i6id. 
^^dablifhmenc of the Marine Society, 112. Profperoui eventa 
of the war^ 113. Mr. Pitt's plan of condud examined, 121^. 

: ' ' Rcfledlions 
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{^«fle6lion8 on the terms of the peace, 133. Particulars lelating 
to their trade on the coaft of Afilca, 228, Origin of their Afri- 
can company, 250. Amount of their flave trade, 2ji. Their 
connedlions with the Danifh American iflands,-488. 

•How the Englifli irritated the Caribs againit them, vi. 54. 
Political view of England, 270. State of, when fcttlements firlt 
began to be formed on the American iflands, 271. Plan of po- 
licy parfued by Henry VII.' 273. Character of James J. 275. 
The people oppose his arbitrary principles, 277. Review of the 
civil war between Charles !• and his parliament, 281, The po- 
pulation of the Briii(h American iflands in great meafure owing 
to this war, 2^2. The good policy of tranfporting felons to the 
American plantations, 283. General view of the government of 
the American iflands, 284, The cultivation of fugar, how in- 
troduced into the American iflands, 287. Motives for framing 
the Navigation Aft, 288. Hiftcfry of the fugar trad>?, 289. 
Conditions upon which land in the American iflands was fold by 
the government, 398. Limitation of plantations* 399. Re- . 
ilrainc impofed on the property of the French planters in the 
ceded iflands, 401. Ill fuccefs of rafli feitlers on thefe "flands, 
402. General chara£ler of the Englifli Weft India iflands, 403.. 
The white inhabitants in, decreafe in proportion to the increafe 
of Negroes, 404, Venal fpirit of the Englifli, 407. Caufcs 
of the flourilhing ftaie of their Weft India fettlemcnts, 408. 
Amount of the receipts from thefe colonies, 410, General cha- 
radler of the city of London, 411. Reduction of Canad'a, 479. 
Caufes of the failure of the attempt on Quebec in 1690, 487. 
Share the fur trade with the French, 509. 

Origin of the difputcs with the French in Canada, vii.- 105, 
Caufes of their firft ill fuccefles againft the French in America, 
I] 6. Canada conquered, and ceded to the Engljfli, 124. 
Hiftory of the Englifli fettlements in North America, 129. 
Formation of the South and North Virginia companies, 132. 
Hiftory of reh'gion in England, 133, Crafty ufurpations of the 
Romifh clergy over the people, 133, Events which facilitated 
the reformation, 138. Defcription of Hud fen's Bay, 162. Of 
Newfoundland, 190. Cod filhery on the great bank, 197. 
Defcription of Nova Scotia, 216. Account of New England, 
231. Laws for the encouragement of the whale filhery, 252. 
Nova Belgia, afterward New York, feizcd from the Dutch, 260. 
And New Jcrfey, 271. Settlement of Pennfylvania, 287, 
Maryland, 311. Virginia, 323, The two Carolinas, 340. 
Georgia, 359, Florida, 371. Extent of the Britifli territories 
in Norih America, 384. Promote the culture of maize in their 
fettlements, 395. Encourage the importation of naval ftores 
from America, 396. The importation of American iron ab- 
furdly obftrufted, 399. A fr^c impoitaiion of it allowed, 401. 
The government oppofe the defire of fome of the American co- 
lonies, of putting an end to Negro flavery, 418. Public dif- 
tf effcs of, in th{**year 1763, 440. The colonies called upoa 
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for |iflifttt)ce» 442, The policy of tbis rfqaifition inqoired mto, 
444^ American (l^mp aft pafled, 4^0. And repealed, HU^ 
Other (ipiies impofed io iu dead, 4^1. ' Atid repealed, except 
in ihe article of tea, 453. Bollon port bill, 454. Co.umence* 
menc of the American war, 4''o. The American iUies i^ume 
independence^ 502* Progress of the war with them, 510, 
Caoies in Britain which operated to the ill faccefs of the Amert<« 
c^n war, 516, Errors of their generals in America, 518. War 
Vrirh France, ^33. The mediiition of Spa^q riefqfed, 547. Dk 
vided (late cf England at this time^ 549t 

Hifloiical rcv|ew of the contlitutioa of the Britifh governmentt 
y\\\. .53, Charafter of the feudal fyftem framed tbefc by WiU 
]iam the Conqueror, ibid. Magna Charta obtained, ^4* Growth 
of tbe houfe of commons, 55. The government of Eiizabedi 
arbitrary, ;6. Caufts oif* the civil war under Charles I. traced, 
iliilt The crown granted to William III. onder a formal com* 
padt, 57. Analyiis of the preftnC Englifh government, ibid. 
Is the beft conllitution exuding in the world, 64. Its defers 
pointed put, ^|5. The preten^ons of the £ngli(h to a perpetoal 
empire of the fca, ridiculed, 168. HiHory of the Erglifli navy, 
169. The ]pju4^ice pf impreiling feamen condeianed, (76^ 
Their liberal ptoiecution of commerce, 1 84. 
fnglaud. New. See Ne^w England* 

£njtna(ia, M* de la, fubftituics derached veiTels inftead of fleets 
of gaileops, for carrying on the Spaniih trac!e with America, ivn 

^ffifWj lOf eftates, nnfavourable to population, viii« 2^6* 

Enterpri/tsy the principles thai flimulate man|^ind to, iii. 1 1 z. 

pficuruSf his charade r, viii. 325. 

^rm/fff of Canada defciibed, vi. 492, 

'EJfequiloy account of the Dutch colony there, v. 4^6. 

£fquitnaux liifiians ctiznhtd^ with theiv manners and cuftoms, v>L 
165. Are peculiarly expoied to blindnefs and the fcurvy, 167* 

fugene. Prince, patronizes (he formation of an Auihi^n ]giill India 
company at Ollend, iii. 29. 

fufJbratfs^ a to\vn bu;lt by (he Damp]er8 in fennfylv^nia, account 
of, vii, 295. 

Purepe, why thfs modern inftitptions of are inferior to tho(e of an* 
tient Greece, i, 8. FJow the fubjedlion of, to the northern in- 
vaders of the B-oroan empire, wps facilitated, lo. Barbarifm of, 
under (hefe rode makers, 1 1. The ipiddie ages of, chara£lerized, 
12, Is invaded hy the Normans and Arabs, 13* Firft attempts 
^t an Hail India tra<}e, 15. General viaw of the manners of 
the prtocipal nations of, in the fifteenth century, 23* Tbe 
^rufades favourable to the civil liberties of, 123* Whether 
the connexions of, with Afia, be advantageous or not, iii« 
1 88. A review of the prefent Aate of, 239. Perfonal liberty 
more cxtenfive in, when the chain of feudal fubordina^on was 
broken, than in any former times, v* 292, Confoiioq excite4 
jr:^l 00 acipi^QC pf the Soanilh facce8JoD| viik 2* Revie\y ^ the 
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flietri by which this <jaarter of the world arrived ftt |ts prefenC 
A«te of civilizatiop, viii, lo. Caufes of the little influence the 
Turkiih princes have in the afl^airs of, 27. The tranquillity of^ 
Oosht to be fecQred by means fimilar to that of the Germanic 
bo°y».Si* Hillorical review of the hierarchy of the church of 
Rome, 98* The true policy of jSurope defined, 133. Tho 
<£rft introdttdion of (landing armies, 146.^ War extended by 
this innovation, 149. The arc of fortification invented by 
the Dutch, 1 $o. War cailped on now wuh more humanity than 
in antient times, 1 55. Evils refuhiog from the great increafe of 
fi>ldiers, lf;6. Progrefs of military navies, i6i. The fuperi« 
ofity of thi» quarter of the world over the re&, refulting from it's 
aaval (tr^ngth, 172* Is rendered more quiet at land, by the diver« 
fion of hofiilides to the fea, 173. Hillorical deduction of the pro* 
grejfi of commerce in, 179. Induftry, it's importance to the^ 
^ exigence of the feveral dates of Europe, i88« Arts and fciencet 
brought from AGa by the crufaders, 234. The alterations pro* 
diKed in, by manufadtures, 240. Its rude (late in antient 
times, 248. Evidences of its having been but thinly inhabited 
formerly, 249. The Roman conquefts tended to depopulation, 
^51. The antient forms of government unfavourable to pops* 
)ation, 252. Origin of capital cities, 254. Population de» 
pendent, in great meafure, on the didribution of landed .pro. 
P^''^y> >)5« £ftiinate of the good and evil refulting from the 
di(covery o( the Eaft and Weft Indies, 266, 
Mitfiatia, St. the ifland defcribed', v* 426. Its revolutions, . and 
prefent produce, 427. Nature of the trade of that port, 43X9^ 
Number of iphabitants, and their defencelefs ilate, 436. 

fmrit the principal places of trad^ dorlqg the infancy of coni^ 

merce, i, 14* Method of carrying on trade there formerly, ly* 
. ii. 213. 
falila^tl JJlandSf account of the Britifl) attempt to ellablilh a iettle» 

mentonthem, iv. 348. 
fm/bions^ the extenfive influence of, v. 217, 
Firiutmhuc^t in Brazil, hiliorical defcripiioii of that governmentt 

iv. 44K. 
tprtumd^ di Ifonuhja^ an iflalid on the coafl of Fernambttca in 

Brazil, defcribed, iv. 451, 
fiudal fyftem of government, the leading principles of, i* i6. 

The tyrannical frame of it, how undermined, 20. Origin of, 

viii. 22^ Subfifls in Poland in all the vigour of its primitive in* 

ftitution, 44, * 

fiK^ account of this flate, and its inhabitants, ▼• IS9* 
flandtrt^ trade and manufadures early cultivated there, i. 20, 
flmdM^ difcovered by Ponce de Leon, vi. 426. Is neg^e^d by 

the Spaniards, and imprudently managed by the French, 427. 

7*))^ t^ffl^h ^xteuninated by the Spaniards, 42^. The Spa* 

|>i«rds| 
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ttts rr^«» rrcr :•» -.le ^ai ;:lu J'K A cs«i:o'» if 

#n r, and rxear^. nldE ^ zsic^'t ic . i^e^ rsri^ms, Zf^^ 
fec-'eae-? hit X'c: vera, biJO K ^ «cn ::: zc -iirrd, «ci. 

<^ftr, Gc9^e, t:e frS'.- r*r cf :*= ici: of •'^:i-r2, ias c!^3ca&=r, 

adfecr.res 'r> :-.c c-f, 2:- ! -c ^i.rri f^-^^-rfz; r« Ut- 

2X1, %l:.zet SirtZ 'h* cr!::r* cf Ci; r La*2?» 32*?, 255. U«- 

i6i* Sf'.d a f:*^coSi!=. 272. C:;^ c: taer l^cig ibe 
jrirket of '^cc'- a C'-?, 2-.t. il^-ir :• ca !E€ pri'rcalaii 
Kifra-ica of Lew.-iX.V. 2; 2. V»..'i co i-^a cf M^sia, 
Cirt&'.T o: theZil I-. -.1 c'.t.:^--t, 2^4. C*-:€iof I'ac tiecLfte of 

the co,T. :. :- "j^, iB r. Z Ic.-^ hi^- iiil -• .c ;i' o: Lie £ca&ce> of Fraecr, 
29^, tx:v;tr:3i cf :*» Lo.T.bar--, 2^?. ^taie €»f cfce Freoca 
reir«r.c£i 2t t:>e dr .:i -J Frsnc* 1. zjz. Char^^sr of the dakc 
cr £/!;., ai a £ inter, 3^2. C.-^rii;r cf S!. Coibrrt, 30i« 
Ad r,:r::l-2ticn of !h- da<c cf O. leans, 303. Izas cf rcfornieis 
at :r/j ("^-i.nf 5C4 The cjke of G:!ei';: :s.*;:c:s5 aa cSccfbr 
the rctifr.n of p:.s ic 2CC&l:;:s, ;c^. Li«'s tamons Icbemefor 
fcfcrnvin^ t^c finance?, 3c 3. S-a:* cf fie rercmses at the dearii 
of Lev.i X.V. 31^. Ap'^r.ripic to t.ic pre.eai king, on the 
JU*c cf :hs ra::tr, 317. The ;llei cf Bcurboa and Maoritics 
ir:thd, 5 re. R?v::^v/ of the F.-ech pcJr*!i:ns 00 thecoadof 
C Jf rf,'ir.f!el, at ths c::3i»r.eLCC.nc:;i &f the war, 10 1754, with 
the E j>:l 'h, 367. , r.-:;- ly into t;e cauilrs of their misfortooes 
jfi Al..i, 3-2. Hifr.ry or the tsrscco irzdc in France, 384, 
Prefeni ftatc of ihc French on the cosSk of Mzlabar, 395. And 
in Bengal, 599. Hints o^ered fQr ihs le'^ratloa of their icfia- 
toce in the i.aJi, 426, 

2 Charaflcr 
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Charafler of the French nation, aad remarks oa the antipathy 
)}^cween them and the Spaniards^ iii. 90. Their prefent inter<!r 
courfe with China, }83, General review of their EaAern con- 
duct and policy, 201. 

Settlements attempted by the French in Brazil, iv» 385. 

Remarks on the peace of Ajx la Chapelle, v, 97, tJnjufli- 
£able commencement of hoflilities by the fingjkfti in 175^9 with* 
out a previous declaration of war, 104, The French fuccefsful 
in the early ftages of this war, 107* But precipitate themfelves 
into a train of difaikrs, 109. Their rapid defeats and diftreffes, , 
]ii3. Guadalupe taken, 115. Martinico taken, ii6, Over- 
tutes for peace made to iVIr. Pitt, and the ufe he made of them, 
125, General reflexions on the permanency of the circam« 
ftanccs of France, 474. 

The Caribbee Ulands fettled under an exclaftve company, 
vi. 5. Miilakes of Colbert, 8, The colonies redeemed, an4 
thrown open, i|. But opprefied by taxation, Uid, Heavy 
duties impofed on commodities exported from them, -ij. The 
^dminiHration of the colonies reformed, 17. Settlements at- 
tempted in Guiana, tz. Arguments of the miniftry in favour of 
renewing thele attempts, 28. Plan adopted for this purpofe, 31, 
Errors in the execution, 32. Proper meafures for fettling and 
improving Guiana, 41. Prefent (late of French Guiana, 50^ 
Account of the ifland of St, Lucia, 54. Martinico, 69. Gua- 
dalupe, and it's dependencies, 99, bt, Domingo, 120. Sum- 
piary of the imports from the American colonies, 173. Re- 
marks on the eftablifhment of property in the French iilands, 
2po. On the levy of taxes, 203. particularly that on Negro 
ilaves, 20^. Military (late of the iflands, 213. Regulations 
of inheritance, ^17. Payments of debts in the colonies, how 
provided for, 223. France unable to draw home all the pro- 
dudlions of her colonies, 234. A regulation of the prohibitory 
laws recommended, 235. 1 he commerce of che colonies ough^ 
not to be fubjeded to the expence and delays of a flaple in 
France, 237. Whether the adminiihation ot colony goverfiment 
te veiled in proper hands, 240. Or conduced on proper prin- 
ciples, Z43. Alterations ntce/fary to be made in the adminiftra*- 
tion of the French ifland?, 247. Whether France can.eftablifh 
a formiaable navy, 255, The proper means, to attain this end, 
260. Supplant the Englilh in the fugar trade, 29Q. Settle- 
ments in North America, firll promoted by Admiral Coligny,^ 
425. Cauie of the mifcamage of their firll efforts, 432* 

The French iettle Cape Breton, vii. 4. And St. John, 12. 
Pifcovery of the river MilliiTippi, 15. Account of the famous 
Law, and his fcheme, 22* jDefcription and fettlement of Loui- 
^ana, 30, Review of the cooiequences of periecuting the Pro-^ 
teilants in France,' ^z» Louiiiana ceded to Spain, 66, Exa- 
mination into the right of France 10 make this transfer, /^/V. 
Pfi^in of the difjputes with the EJnglilh in panada,, 195. Ca- 
'. •' means 
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aida ceded to tlie Epglifli, 1 24. Cod £(hery it NewftNiiid* 
land, ic6. Ellabllfliroenu left them by treaty, to cany on this 
fifliery, 212. Amount of their cod fifiiery, 2^14, Acknow«- 
ledger the independence of the BriciOi American colonies, 535* 
Vixt with' England, 536, Conftitotional errors in the navy, 
537* Remar» on the condad of this government refpcdiing^ 
America^ 541. Motives of France in aliftiog the Americans, 

544- 
Hiftorical review of the govemonent of, viii, 76. Lewis XT. 

properly the firft monarch of France, 77. Caufes which ope* 

rale to reftrain the tyranny of the kings of* 8o« Attempts of 

Lewis XIV. toeftablifli a maritime iorce, 166. His firil naval 

exploits, 167. His millakes, i68. Complexion of the Frencti 

commerce, 185* Subjeds of utility, but l^tly attended to by 

French writers, 270. Rapid retrivalof ihe^e arts in, 325. 

Frankitin/e^ it's high eftimation amoiig the antients, and their 
caution againft tb frauds of the workmen who prepared it, 
i. III. 

FrankHm^ Dr. his obfervations on the rapid population of North 
America, vii. 419* ^ 

Fraudst profeflional^ the confcience eafily reconciled to the prac* 
ticeof, viii, 193, . , 

FntUrUk III. King of Pruffia, character of, iii. 64. Eftab]<{hes an 
Eaft India company at Embden, 65. The company fails, 66« 
Refleflions on his adminiftration, ibid. ApoHrophe to, 68« 
Reforms the art of war, viii. 131. 

Fndtric Nag^^ the fa£kory of, founded by the D >nef , lit. 24* 

Fritndjbipt the nature and offices of, explained, vi. 4ja. In fa* 
vage life, 453. 

Fr$ntinaCf fort, in Canada, it's fitua.ion, and occafion of it*a 
eredion, vii. 83. 

Froxttt Ocean t the Ru£San accounts of. to be doubted, i. 44/ 

Fumtis^ Admiral, ftory of his voyage from Callao into Hudibn^s 
Bay, vii. 177. 

'FMMciaif town of, on the ifland of Madeira, fome account of^ 
i. 35, 

FurSf an account of tho(e animals in Canada which fornifli them» 
vi. 490. The trade with the Indians for, defcribed| 508* 

G. 

Cah»nf river, on the coad of Africa, delcribed, with the trade car* 
ried on.there, v. 236. ^ 

GaliUe, his conjeflures concerning the figure of the earth, alarm tbe ' 
clergy, viii. 338. Invented (he telefcope, 339. 

Calijffomere^ governor of Canada, his charader, and condud to- 
ward the £ngli{li, vii. 105. 

Gaiiantry\ the connections of, iinilh the depravation of nanneifi, 
vui. 3D3» 
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tftfMtf, Vaftpde»^ hit firfl voyage tor the Eaft lodies* i. 42, ti{(' 
covers Calicutt and retarns to Portugal, loz. Hi^ facceifts fa* 
voarable to the civil liberties of Europe, 124. 

Gambia river, and the trade carried on there, deicribed', t* i^o* 

Ganges, account of the European fa^ories up that river, ii. r^-r* 
The navigation of this river, and that of Hughley defcribed, i53» 
Commercial intercourfei how conducted on thefe two rivers, 154* 

Ga/ca^ Pedro de la, a prieft, arrives in Peru with powers to regu** 
late the province, iv..52. His charadler, ibidm Defeats Go&'<4 
zaies Pizarro, and fentences him to death, 53* 

Gauhf antient, retrofpedl of the (late of commerce among thenr. 
ii. 210. Heavy duties impofed on land and water carriage 
under the Franks, 2 1 u See Frana. 

Genius^ how fsr influenced by climate and government, ii. 43* 
How diftinguifhed, vi. 426. 

Georgia, in North Americp, it's fituation and extent, vii. 359* 
Is peopled by infolvent debtors from England, 360. Undes 
the care of general Oglethorpe, 361. Is (Irengthened by the 
arrival of other fettlers, 362. Decline of the colony, 363. 
Caufes of it's ill fuccefs, 364. Recovers by the government 
being taken out of private hands, 369. Prefent Hate of the 
province, 370. " 

Germany^ general view of the manners of the inhabitants, in the 
fifteenth century, i. 27. The political conflitudon of that em- 
pire examined, viii* 48* The tranc^uillity of the empire (eciired 
by Maximilian, ^o. Why deficient in coUe^lve power and 
energy, $2* Obftacles to the commerce of this empire, 187* 

Ginger, the plant defcribed, it's diiFerent forts, and cuAomary ufea 
in Afia, ii. g6, • 

Gin/eng^ defcription, and reputed virtues of this root, iii. 141. la 
highly valued by the Cbinefe, iSid, Is found in Canada, 
vii, 97. The trade with, to China, ruined^ 98, 

Glory, true, is the lot of virtue, not of genius, v. 356. ^ 

Goa, the ifland and city of, defcribed, i. 105. Nature of it*a 
government at the arrival of the Portugueze^ ]o6. Is taken by 
Albuquerque, iiiJ. And fortified, 107. Jt*8 prefent decayed 
ftate, ii. loo* 

GM, the corrupter of all governments, ii. 278. And filver, the 
relative values of, how averaged, iii. 179. The neceility of 
keeping up the circularion of thefe metals, 199. Refle£lioni oq 
the enormities by which thefe metals are procured, 358. Pro- 
duce of the mountains of Zacatecas, 364. Lehmann's remarks^ 
on the mtans of procuring them, iv. 118. Where found, in 
the valleys of 'Peru, 157. Mines of Haantajaha, 159. Of 
Potofi, i6o. Of Oruro, i62, Thefe metah lofe their value 
in proportion as their quantity is multiplied, 331. The thirft 
of, productive of the word of all traffic, that of flaves, 371* 
Their proportional values to each ot))er, in various places and 
at various times, ({ated^ 47^ 

Go/g 
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G^UCcafij accoant of the native Africans of, v. 214. iActhoA 
of the natives in procuring gold, 219. lt*s extent* and the 
European factories fettled there, 232. 
Gombroon deferibed, and a trade eflabliOied there by the Eoglifb^' 

ii. 25. 
GoreCy the ifland of, defcrlbed, v. 229. 
Co/noldy his expedicion to North America^ and dsfcovery of New 

England, vii. 131. 
Gottenhurgb inade the feat of the Swedi(h Eall India Company, 

iii. 43. ^ . . 

Go*vernment^ general refleflions on the complicated nature oT^ 
i. 221. Civil and religious, the didindion between traced, 
iv. 249. Parallel between one founded on injuilice, and one 
founded on viitue, vii, 277. Neither of thefe fpecies of govern- 
ment to be foundi 279. Political, compared with that of a pri- 
vate family^ 424. War always furniihes a pretence for ufurpa- 
tions, 449, American ideas of, 463. 494. The various revo- 
lutions of, traced, viii. iS. Military and defpotic, reciprocally 
tend to each other, 25. Analyfis of the government of Great 
Britain, 57. Pernicious confequences of authority in, 118. 
The complexion of, determines the charadcr of thofe who live 
under it, 121. Policy arid legiflation diftingui(hed, 122. Va- 
lies according to. the charader of the prince, 137. A (ecreft 
confpiracy carried on by all monarchies againil hee dates, 139'. 
Dialogue between the Author and a miniiler of (late, on tlie 
arcana of government, 283* 
Geurgues, Dominic de, revenges the treatment of his countrymen 

on the Spaniards at Florida, vi. 429. 
Gramonty a Buccaneer, his hiftory, v. 71* Surprizes Cam- 
peachy, 72. 
Granaduj account of tho Mooriih kingdom of, in Spain, iii. 246. 
Is reduced, ibid. Terms of capitulation granted to them, 
iv. arjS. Cruel perfecution of the Moors by Philip II. 299. 
Expuliion of, and the confequences of this infatuated meafure^ 
300. 
•—— , New, in South America, it's extent and climate, iv. 96. 
Account of the native?, ibid^ They are reduced by Spanifh dd- 
venturers, 97, Exaggerated accounts of the firft riches of this 
country, 98. Furniihes emeralds, ihid^ And gold, 99. Is 
governed under the viceroyalty of Peru, loo. The ferocity of 
the natives fofcened by the mifEonaries, loi. Mines more at- 
tended to there than agriculture, loz. Indications of the 
abundance of it*s mineral riches, ibid^ Dffcrip.tion of it's capi- 
tal city, 103. 
Gnat Britain^ See England. 

Greece^ the natural circumftances of, peculiarly favourable to com- 
merce, i. 7, The antient inllitucions of, fuperior to thofe of 
modern times, 8, View of the Greek empire when attacked by 
the Arabs, 15. Subverfion of, 115. General review of the 
» . " hiUcry 
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Kiftory of, with a chara6ler of the natives of^ viii. zo. A re- 
view of the antient commerce of the Grecian (latirs, i So. Wh/ 
famous for the fine arts, 314, It's former and prefent ftate coa« 
traftedj 321. 

Greeksy aniienc, their genius, for the marvellous exemplified, 
iv. 410. Inquiry into their fabulous accounts of the Amazons^ 
thid. 

Grenada, one of the Caribbee lilands, defcribed, vi. 360. Is 
firfl fettled by the French, 361. .Extraordinary tribunal formed 
to condemn a rapacious French governor, 563. Is cultivated 
from Marti nico, 364. Is ceded to England, 365. Errors of 
the new proprietors, ibid. JtV prefent exports to EngUnd, 
368. 

Grenadines^ general account of thefe iflands, vi« 369. 

Guadalupe^ iiland of, taken from the French by the Engliih, 
V. 115. Defcription of, vi. 99. Diflin£lion between Guada« 
lupef and Grand Terre, 100. It's firft fettlement by the- French, 
and the depredations they fufferedfrom the native Caribs, ioi» 
Other difad vantage* the colonifts laboured under, 103. It's 
prefent- profperity owing to it's conqueft by the Englilh, 104^ 
Various fyftcms fincc adopted by Frmcc in the government of 
this ifland, 10^. • Ifiands dependent on it, lop. Prefent ftate 
of all thefe iflands, iii. Exports of Guadalupe, 113* De- 
fcription of the harbour of Pitre Point, 11 J. Improvements to 
be expefted in this iilaod, 1 16« Examination of it's defence 
againft invafion, 117. 

Guam, the principal of the Marianne iflands, defcribed, iii. 387, 
Agriculture inuoduced into this ifland by M. Tobias a late go- 
vernor, 388. 

Cuanaco^ a wild fpecies of animal in Peru, defcribed, iv. 14^ 
Their fleece, 147. 

Cuanfa Felica, account of the quickfilver ftiines there, iv« i66b 
Unwholefomenefs of the air, 167. 

Guaiimahy account of the provinces over which the audience ct^ 
extends it's jurifdidion, iii. 404. Account of the province and 
city of, 406. This city the channelof communication with 
Peru, 407. InftruSions for the invaders of this city, ibid. li^ 
howvever, now dcftroyed by an earthquake, 408. A new city 
planned, 410. 

Guatimofin, a fuccefTor of Montezuma, defends the city of Mexicoi 
againft Cortez, iii. 29^. His cruel treatment and death, 300. 

Guayaquil^ the town of, in Peru, defcribed, iv. 133, Peculiar 
kind of a p urple dye found on the coal!:, 134. Trade of this 
town, 13^. Inconveniences the iffh^bitants are fubjedl to, 

Guiana, boundaries of, v. 436. Remarks on the' foil of, 437, 
Account of the growth of mangroves, 438. Extenfive mo- 
rafies, 4.39. Dutch fettlement at Surinam, 440. Berbice, 455. 
Efiequibo, 456. Dcmcrary, 457, Caiife of the bad ftate of 

• th« 'Dutch Settlements in this country pointed out, 4^8* Difad- 

vantages 
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YintigH of the dimate^ 459. Trade of die EaglHh tcT Acf 
country, 465. Manners and cufioms of the natives^ H, X9* 
Traditionary reports refpef^ing the territory called El Dorado^ 
at. Sir Walter Raleigh's expedition to this coantry, 22. At- 
tempts of the French to fettle it* 23. HI Ibccels of, 27. Af* 

. gamentt argcd in fovour of renewing their attempts, %3» 
Errors in the plan adopted for this pnrpofe, 31, Deftrudion of 
a large colony brooght over at the commencement oi the rainy 
leaibn, 35. The connuy opbraided on account of this di(aA 
ter, 37. Account of the coaft belonging to Francis 3 9. Cli- 
mate, 39« Soil, 40. Soccefiful cultivation of M. Mallouet, 
4l« Proper meaiiires for fettling and improving thu diftri6^» 
iM, Cbarader of the interior natives, 44. Means propofed 
for civilizing them, 4;. The boundaries ought prcTioiiily to hm 
fettled, 49. Prefent ftate of French Guiana, co. 

^MtMiMf account of the firft expeditions of the Portugoece lo the 
coaft of, !• 41* Inquiry into the caufe of the Uack colour of 
the natives of> v* 187. Only two feafons in that country, 197. 
The air there corrupted by morafles, #^/V. Soil of the diiFrrcnt 

^ diilri6(s^ 198. The weftern coafts of, fccnre* and the lea calm, 
xoo* Winds and currents, iliJ, The natives there deftitute of 
IHftory, loK Manner of clewing their chiefs^ in the petty 
fiates, 2oz« Manner of fending embaflies from one flate to 
another, 203 Canies of their wars, and manner of carrying 
them on^ 234. Power of their princes, 205. Their religion, 
206. Manners and cuftoms, 208. Low ftate of arts among 
the Negroes, 209, Treatment of their women, 210. Hiftori* 
cal account of the flave trade, 221* Story of an Engliihfnrgeoa 
left there, 2di« 

GuiMtap New, fpices fonnd growing there by captain Forreft* 

'•374- . 

Cmftofuut Aiophusp king of Sweden, diffhles a martial fpirk 

among his lubjeds, iii. 38 
Guftan^us Fa/a, ftate of Sweden at his acceffion to the crown, 

tii. 36. His ill policy in fhatcing his poru againit the Lubeck 

(hip5, 37- . ^ 

Guxarat^ the peninfula of, defcribed, ii« 240. A colony of Per- 

fiaos fettle there, iiU^ Flourilhes in arts and commerce, 242. 

Is reduced by Sultan Akbar, 243. Fiincipal manufadures of the 

province, 259. 

H. 

Haii/ax, in Nova Stoda, fettled by dIAanded Englidi fcldicrs, 

vii. 226* 
Bwnhrteck^ the Dutch minifter at Formofa, hit hero*c coadott 

when ^that ifland was beficged by Coxinga the Chioefe pirate, 

i. 249. 
Uaii/i Towtu, the firft eft:tbliihment of^ u 19, 
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Hdfpixe/s,' whether more to be expelled in /avage or cirUjz>c{ t^* 

cicty, vii. 15 3. ^ 

Harums, fiaftern, general account of the interior ceconomy o/j 

11,251. 
HaftingSf Mr. governor general of Bengal, how he acquired pofleA 

fion of the Indian code cf. lai^s, i. 54^ 
H^ut^ and CapSj account of thofe parties in Sweden^ iii. 6r* 
Hatuey^ a cacique of Hifpaniola, his unfortunate hiAory^ 
-' V. 3'87« 
Ha'uannaht attacked by the Engliili, v. 128. Review of the 

errors, both of the befiegers and the befieged, 129. Capita* 

late;, 132. Motives of- it's firfl fettlement, 389i Improvd- 

ments of this town, 406. The harbour, 407, The llrength 

of it's fonidcations examined, ihid, 
HtUna^ St. it's fize, fituation, and inhabitant";, defcribed^ ii. 1^9.1 

•Ttic. climate unfavourable to vegetation, i6d. 1 he town, gaf- 

rifon, and ctade of, ihid^ 
Henry, of Burgundy, carries a number of French knights to affift 

the Portugueze againft the Mporsi i^ 146* 
^r/rry. Prince, fon of John, king oi Portugal, cultivates the art of 

navigation, i. 35. 
Htn¥y VII. of England, review of his plan of g^overnment, 

,tt«rjr Vlil. of England, how enabW to Exclude the power cf 
the pope over his fubjeds, and feize it himfelf, vii. 138. 

Hierarchy of the Chridian churchy a hifloiical review of, viii. {)8.' 

Higbldndersy of Scotland, their charadler, manners, and cuftoms^ 
vii. 349* how iirft induced to emigrate, 35r. Extraordinary 
ftory of one, 374. 

Hijpamela* Ste Djmingd. 

Hifiory, a fammary view of the principal objefls of^ vi. 413, 

fl&iidays, the pernicious tendency of, viii. 224. 

Hcnefly, proYeflional, feldom found among mankind, viii. 192; • 

HoI/and, rife of the republic of, i. 229. The Counts of^ become 
independent of- the Emperor of Germany, 233, Is fubjeded to 
the houfe of Bargundy, and afterward to that of Auftria, 234* 
The ^ven provinces of, feitled by refugees from Flanders, 236. 
The republic becomes powerful by wife laws and commerce^ 
237* Eilablilhment of the Eail India Company. 241. Im- 

- portance of this Company to the republic, 385. Anal) ils of the 
government of the United Pmvinces of, viii. 69, The Stadt- 
holder(hip made hereditary, 72. Whether this office may not 
become the inflrument of oppreffion, iiid. On what fecu- 
rity the liberties of the Dutch depend^ 73. Are liable to fall 
under the yoke of monarchy, ^5. Circumftances that favoured 

> thd growth of their maritime ilrength, 164. -Rife and progrefs 
of their commerce, 182. Advantages derived from the Atuation 
of the United Provinces 18 f. Other co-operating caufes of 
their profp^rity,- 1 84.. See Dutcbi 

Vol. Viri. E e HotiduraSf 
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BkaAtrmi^ iettteiDents ibraied by the Bagliih between the cape o( 
wnd Lake Nicaragaa^ iii. 41 !• Their exports ffoni theace, 
41 a. The golph of, iectled by picaces for the porpofe ^f dead^- 
ing in logwoodt iii. 418. The liberty of cotting logwood there 
iecoffed to the Eoglith* ibid. 

H^rfis^ pecaiiar excellence of thoie bred in Arabia, it. 50* 

HB^miit and the management of diem, the political tendency o^ 
confidered, v« 39^* 

B^J^iitdity^ the antiquity of, it, 3^4. Is generally abnied, 57^* 
Has dccieafed in proponioa as the intercoorie of nationa ix^ 
•crealed, 376. 

A#/ntfa#i, at the Cape of Good Hope, thehr numnera and cnftoms 
defcribed, i. 305 • Their women, 306. Refledions on their 
national habits, 307. Striking inftance of dicir Attachment to 
their national habits, 32 !• 

fimtaHMr, Cornelius, engages the Dntch in an attempt to eftabliib 
a trade with the Eaft Indies, i. 239^ Commands die firft ihips 
lent out, Md. 

HMqfcmr^ the brother of Atabalipa, ioca of Pern, difputes the em- 
pire with him, tv« 15. Makes large offers to Pizarro to place 
htm on the throne, 19. 

Jf«M^«'# B$y^ and it^ climate, deicribed, vii. i6td The fur of 
animals there changed to white by the winter, 163. Faculiari- 
ties of the icattered natives, 1 64. How this Ixiy was discovered, 
and obtained it's name, i6S. Settlement of, by the EogHihy 
169. For trade between the Englifli and the Indians, lyck. 
Capital and profits of the Engliik Hodibn's Bay Company, 171, 
Attempts to find a North wS paflage to the Eaft laches throogh 
this bay, with an examination of the argnments in favonr of ibch 
a paflage, 17 u This paflage fltoold be fought for toward Wei- 
come Bay, 17^. The Company unwilling to have fach a paf* 
£ige difcovered, 176* 

JfluJ^n^s Krver^ in the province xA New Vork^ the navigation of^ 
defcribed, vii. 267. 

Mugky^ a Dutch fetilement in Bengal, defcribed, ii« 153. 

•Hmmmiwg Bird^ of North America defcribed, vii. 390. 

Hurrkanit ia the Weft Indies defcribed, with an iaqairy into the 
caufes of them, v, 23. 

Hfder dli KbaM^ engages in a war with the Englifli Eaft India 
Company, ii. 130. 

Ifyfthifiiy the time ipent in forming 0^ fnipends oar refcaiches 
after truth, v. 195. 

I. 

Jtdmp^ defcription and properties of that root, iii. 3 J9, It's me- 
dical application, 340. 

Jttwuucm^ the ifland of, taken Arom the Spaniards by the Englifli 
commanders Pean and Veaabks, v» 46^ The Spaniards retire 

to 
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to Cuba, 4^, iJefcrlption of the ifland, vi. 316, The clirrtaw 
un^vholefome, 3x7. Tranraifliom betiveeo Columbus and the 
ongina) natives, 317, The natives exterminated by the Spa- 
Tiiards, % \ B. Chara£ler of the En^Iilh conquerors of thi? tflandk 
3I9. CharaAer of governor Dudley, 320, Review of politi- 
cal regalations in force there, 321. How Je\vs are mTi^t honefl 
there, 322, Partial laws of Inheritance, 323. Nature and 
manner of the illicit trade carried on with the' Spaniards, |26* 
The ports of the ifland made free, 328, Productions cultivated 
there, 329. Introdudlion of the fugar cane, 332. Prefent 
ftate of population and cnhivation, 3^4. Taxes, 33^. Bx« 
ports to England, 337. Defcriptfon oX the harbours round the 
coaft, 338, Deftrumon of Port Royal, 340. Rife of King- 
Hon, 342. Ineffeflual meafures taken to eOabltfh Kingfton at 
the metropolis of the ifland, 343. The planters harafled by 
bands of JFugitive Negroes, 344. Whom the inhabitants are 
unable to reduce, 346. A treaty made with the fugitive (laves 
by governor Trelawney, 348, Severe treatment of the Negro 
. flavfs there» 3;o. Advantages and difadvantages of the (ituatioa 

of this iOand, 352. 
Jama I. king of England, his chara^er, ii. i6. Difregards the 
infnlts ofFered to the Engli(h nation in the Eaft, 20. How in- 
duced to prefer epifcopal church government to the Preibyteriaa 
difcipline, vii, 139. 
Jamis II. king of England, his charaAer, and the confeqaences of 
^ his being depofed, it. 34, ' 
JanizAriis^ thofe troops the mafters of the Torkilh empire, iv 28% 

viii. 26* 
JapaMf the antiquity and form of government of that empire^ 
- i. 1 98. The religion of the country formed from it's natural 
circamdances, 200. Comparifon between the education of chiU 
dren there, and in China, 202. The Portagueze favourably 
received there, 203. Produce of the country, 204* A revo« 
lution in the government of^ 251. Progrefs of the Chriftian reli- 
gion there, 252. The Cftrillians furionfly perfecuted by the 
new emperor, 253. The Portugueze expelled, and the Dutch 
tolerated, 254. Articles oC their trade with this country, 255. 
Remarks on the national character of the Japanefe, aad the 
policy of their government, 257. Why they refufed to receive 
the Englifli, ii. 30. 
Ja^a^ firil attempts of the Dutch to trade with that ifland, i. 240. 
A factory eftabliflied there by Admiral Warwick, 242. The 
manners of the inhabitants defcribed, 323, How the Englifli 
came to be fupplanted there by the Dutch, 325. A view of 
the policy obferved by the Dutch in flrengthening their eftab- 
Jifhment in. the ifland, 326. State of their trade with Bantam, 
329. With Cheribon, 330, And with Mataram, 331. The 
people defrauded by the Dutch in their mercantile dealings, 333, 
Deicription of Batavia^ 334. Odd bridal cuilom in that ifland, 

«• 17. 
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JtMUmfiut BatkNul, ibe co^ i noB cfiefis of» to. 228. 
Jirfiy^ New; St€ Nem Jerfi^, 

JejMits, ibe priociples od nrluck iktj coodsded dicir ua&om to 
ParagBjy, ir. 233. Conluied tbooiehres to cbe aru of pctiaa^ 
^00, 23;* Their divtfion of laodf. 236. £iabb(b a fy&eiD of 
fcguiamx tlut prevcoud crimen f^/V. Their govennncac 
theocratscjl, 237. Their reLgiocs riies rtodcicd attradiag, 23s* 
Are calomoia'xd, 240, Caale of their falit accoiatioDSy 246. 
Condoci the trade of the natires, 247. Rtflcftioct ob thm 
fcheme cf goveniisieot, 251* The miffioa of Paraguay taken 
ootof their haads 2(5. Civilize the muives of Brazil* 380. 
The great lefpcd they galced there, 381* Tfle refult cf thar 
honune laboors coiDpared with that of the Spaoiib and Parta- 
giitze tones,, 382. loftaooe of the confidence repofed in them, 
383. Extraordinary iermoo of Anthony Vieira, on thefocoels 
of the Dutch agaioft Brazil, 392* Their miffion np the river 
AmazonSy 415, Inquiry into the motives of their mi£onary 
labcais, 416. Dedarationof an old miffionary, 41 8> 
yf/iu Clnrifiy a review oi his life and mifliJiiy viii. 9;.. 
Jitus, how they came to be iligmatized for exot bicant nfury, !• 
i8» Cruelly oppreficd ic France, ii. 294* InPoitugal, hiftoricai 
accoont of» iv. 36^. Why pecnliarly ezpofcd to the perfecii- 
tion of the icquiiition, ibiJ, Were baniflied to Brazil, 367* 
Driven oat of Fcrtuga] to the great injury of their trade, 503. 
How tied 10 hcneil dealing in Jamaica, vi. 322. fienevoleac 
wiihes of the autVior for this race of men, 336. Their charaAcr 
conflantly fupportcd nnder all viciflitudes, viii. 20. 
Immortality of the (bul, the do6lrioe of, how fuggefted, viii* 3. 
Imprfffing of feameo, the Englifh caflom of, condemned, viil* 

I76» 
Incas of Pern, coDJedure as to their origin, iv« 23. Their method 

of extendirg their empire, 234. 
Inuntimnce defined, vui. 360. 

Indigo tree defcribed, iii. 343. Jt*s proper foil and coknre, iiid, 
I'ne fpecics of, 345. Method of preparation, 346. It's nfes, 
ibid» The places where it is chieHy cultivated, 348. Succefa- 
ful cultivation of, i a South Carolina, vi'* 356, 
Indttfiry, commercial, the general maxims of European policy al- 
tered by. viii« 1&9. It's happy operations, 190. 
Infantry f the mod formidable in war, viii, 144. 148. 
InberitancCy how fecnred at Conflantinople, iv. 1^5. Remarks 
on the right of primogeniture, vi. 217, A drvifion of inherit- 
ance, how far injurious to the American iflands, 219. The 
right of primogenitnre defended, in the inilance of Canada, v'lu 
80. The entails of eftaies unfavourable to population, viii* 
2^6. 
India, or IndoAan» geographical defcription of that country, i. 
46. Peculiarity of the ieafons .there, ibid. Why, probably the 
iirll inhabited part of the earth, 49* Religion, government, 
and manners of the natives^ 50. Th« difiercnt cafls or clafTes 

of 
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of the people, 78. Conjedtares as to the foundation of th$C6 
diilindions, 83. Aufterities pra6tifed by the Jogueys, or Jndtaa 
monks, 8^« Legal reftridions as to food, 90. The principle 
on which living wives bum themfelves with their dead hulbands^ 
inquired inco> 91. The courage of the natives founded rather 
on prejudice than on charadter, 93. Low ilate of arts and 
fciences, 94, The fource of ;he errors in their political fyftem^. 
inquired into, 97. State of the country at the £rft arrival of 
the Portugueze, ico. Hiftorical account of the European coniif 
inerce with, 107. 

Was an inexhaudible fund of iidlions and wonder to the antient 
Greeks, ii. 339. Caufes of it's early population and civiliza-^ 
tion, 340, Became an eafy conqueft to Alexander, iiid. Is 
united under the dominion of Sandrocotos, iM. General view^ 
of the revolutions it underwent until fubjedled to the Patans, 
341. Is conquered by Tamerlane, 342. Is reduced under the 
dominion of Babar, 343. The empire of the Mogul Tartars 
eilabliihed, 344. The power of the conquerors retrained by;^ 
their inferiority in numbers Jo the natives, 346* Landed pro- 
perty in, how held and parcelled out, 347. Taxes, 348. Se- 
curity of perfonal property) i^/V, Oiientation of the Mogul 
emperor in his public appearances, 351* Is eafily conquered 
by Kouli Khan, 354. Calamities produced by this difafter, 
ilid, European merchants reduced to attempt territorial power 
for their own iecurity, 35^* This fcheme begun by Dupleix, 
the French governor of Pondicherry, 356. Account of tho 
neighbouring enemies to the Mogul government, 361. 

Whether the commercial intercourfe with, be advantageous' 
to £^ropey inquired into, iii. i88. The limits between ne- 
ce/Taries and luxuries not eafy to be defined, iqo. The wade 
of lives in voyages confidered, 191, Has introduced new articles 
of indullry, 193. Objection that India abforbs the* treafures of 
the univerfe, anfwered, 195. The neceHlty of keeping up a 
circulation of gold and fiWer, pointed out, 199. General re- 
view of the conduct and policy of thofe European nations .whp 
have opened an intercourfe with thefe regions, 209. Re/narks 
on the weak oppofition the natives have made to their European; 
invaders, 203. Political circumftances of the natives, 204. 
Climate, i6id* Religion, 205 • Love, 2o5. Their manner 
of carrying on war, ilid, Obftades to the total redudtion of^ 
the country by Europeans, 210. Divided (late of the feveral 
princes of, when the Europeans firft arrived, zit. The fyfteni 
of the Europeans regulated by their ideas of the Marattss^ 213, 
The more exteniive their pofTcilions there, the greater the ex- 
pence of retaining them, 214. Their military eilablilhrnents 
iill the natives wiih appreheniions, i^iJ. European garrifons 
great drains to the mother countries, 215. Their agents there 
will promote fpeedy revolutions to acquire rapid fortunes, 216. 
Refult of all thefe events, i^/V. The natural tendency of more 
paci/ic ^iewS| 217. Difcuilion of the queition whether the India 
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tfide eoght to be condof^ed by e:rclu{]ve companies or laid open, 
219. Tl e nature of this trade fiated, 22 1. Why tc tiraft be carried 
on by anbciatioiiSy 222. Whofe intereft would' be to unite in 
one company, 226. The origin of their exclufive priviTeges* 
231. The political concerns of a coAfpany ftioM be vefled in 
the ftate, 232, 

Mian Octan, M. Baache*s account of,' u 44. 

Indians of South America, review of the antient and prefent flate 
o^, iy» 263. Great deftro^lion of, in the mine^, 312* 

Indies, how diftioguiflied into Bad and tVeft, iv. 362. 

Inl^ie and Yarico, foandation of the flory of, vi. 293. 

Mcif/sftiom for the fmall-pox, legally prohibited in New England, 
vii. 243, 

Inqui/itioUt it's efre£l upon the charader of the Spaniards, iv« 504. 
Ought to be aboliihed, 321. Account of that in Portugal, 365, 
Why peculiarly applied to the perfecqtion of the Jews, ihid^ A 
chara^er of, viii* 107. 

Jnterefi of money borrowed, moral diftin^tions of the Eaft fndi^ins 
of Coromandel as to the rates of, ii. 12c. Exorbitant, often 
ruinous both to the borrower and the lender, vii. 11. 

Jn'uajton^ civilized nations feldom. at a lofs for pleas to jafitf/ it 
when convenient, i. 286, 

Jpanna^ one of the Comoro iflands, beautiful verdore of, it. 161 • 
is frequented by^ the Englifh as a port for refrefliment, 162. 

yodda^ in the golph of Arabia, account of the trade carried on at 
that port, ii. 62* 

Jogueysy Indian monks, an account of, i. S5. 

\fobnj king of England, forced by a general confederacy of his 

' barons 10 gwant the great charier of tnglifti liberties, viii, 54. 

Johsts^ St, a Weft India ifland, fubje£l to Dtnniark, it*s preient 
ftate of cultivation, v, 486. Number of inhabitants, 487. 

John^ ^X* in the Golph of Sr. Lawrence, defcrtbed, vii. 12. Is 

' iettled by the French, 13. The inhabitants excluded from the 
cod fifhery^ 14. It'sftate under Briti(h government, i8;. 

Ifon^ a comparifon of the qualities of that produced in different 
parts of the world, vii. 98. 

froquohf origin of the war b- tween them and the Algonquin*, vi. 
473, Extentof their country, 475, Are aifillcd by the Dutch, 
476. Are deftroyed, 477, 

Iflands^ the government and manners of the inhabitants of, formed 

* later than thofe of continental naiions, ii. ^. iii. 2{^. An in- 
quity into their formation, ii. 226. v. 5;. Subterranean evi^ 
dences of the revolutions of land and fea, 6. 

IJ!e of France, to the eaft of Madagafcar, fetiled by the French, ii. 
331. Defcription of the ifland, and remarks on it^s importance 
^6 the French, 4.1 1« Their affairs there ill conduf^edj, 413. iS 
now under the regulation of government, and it's ffouriihing 
{late in conftquence, 414* Spices introduced there from the 
Molucca ijlands by M. Poivre, 41 5. May be made the bulwark 
of 'all the Indian^ p<ldreffioi)s of tlie Prench> 417* It^s defence 
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neglefleiJ, 418. Hinti as to the proper moJe 0/ (ordfying if, 

419. This iCand and Fondidierr)' capable of allotding eack 

other mutual fecnrity, 423. 
Italy, trade eatly cultivated in the republics of, i. 30. SarpaQed 

ail other ilates of Europe in the fifteenth ceatury, zi. 
Juaa Firnaaitx, defcription of that iflaod. iii* 9g< Motive! that 

induced ihe Spaniards to fettle a colony there, loo. 
Jxcaian, the peninfula of, and it's inhabitauts defcribed, iii> 414. 
Jfffiiu, M, Joleph de, the botanic, bi> labours for the improve- 

meatof cBtuialknowlege andmuiufaflures, iv. tio. 

K. 

RarUal, h the kingdom of Tanjour, revolutions of, it. 403* 
Dcfcripiion of the country and inhabitanis, with the trade car- 
ried on there by the Ffcncb. 404. * 

^'sg'/sB, in Jamaica, rife of that town, ti. 342. IneSeflual mea- 
furei lakeu to render that town the meircpolis of the illand, 

Kttdi Khan drives the Afghans out of Perfia, ii. 70. Scheme 
formed by him for the extenfioa of this empire, 79, Makes ap 
eafy conqueft of the Indollan empire, }J4. Amazing wealth 
fcized by him in his Indian expedition, iij> i^S. 

L. 

habeur, fevere, nnt favour; 
Lairane iftands. See Marit 
hally, general, hii charafte 

fiegeof Pondicherry, 37c 

fletiions on his proiecuiio 
tama, a Peruvian animal, 

a beaA of burden, 143. 

IkiB, and fleece, 147. 
Lama, Great, of Tartary, 

ttiortaliiy, iii. 102. Religion of, loj. 
hancajltr, captain, commands the £rft fleet Cent out by the Snglijb 

EaJi India Company, ii. 13. 
Lund, an inquiry whether it's vegetative powers can be exhaulted 

by cultivation, vi, 38;. 
Langaagtt, univerfaliiy of the Latin, throughout the aniient Roman 

empire, vili. 317. Charafler of the modern Italian, French, 

and EngliOi, 31S. The Spanilh and German, 329. The re* 

foement of languages keeps pace with that of all other arts^ 

La Salle, engagcg the court of France to patronize hi) attempts at 
difcovery down the tiver Mifliflippi, vii. 16. Difcoveis the 
ntouih of the river, 17. UnderulEcs to tail to the mouth of tbv 
MflMippi by ledj and miHe; it, 18, Hit death, 19. 

^ F 4 Lanragaii, 
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Iqaragaisj coant, bis fucccfsfol attempt to manufafiore porcelain , 
iii. 161. * 

Lauurenee^ St. river in Canada, oisgbt fapport a cod filheiy, vix. 
IC2. The navigation of that river defcribed, 103. 187. 

^tfov, account cf his fcbcme for reforming the finances of France, 
ii» 308. Confufion upon his difappearing, 315* Account of 
his famous MiffiOippi fcbeme, vit. 22. Deludes the French by 
falfe reports of rich mines in Louifiana, 25. 

£tf<ivi made in oppofition to natore will not lie obferved, ii. ^4. vii. 
439. The origin of, viii. i6. Of nature and of poI* tics, the 
contrail between, 17. Advantages refulting from the diviiioa 
of legiAative power in the Britifh government, 60. 

Itafei for years or live?, of land^ origin of, v. 291. 

LtgiJlatUn, the t ue principles it ought to be founded ojn, vit, 
'428. The priLciples ofy viii« 115. Diftinguilhtd from policy, 
122. 

Jjfg'Jlator^ contrail between the fuccefs of his labours on a new 
I Hate, and on an antient corrupt flate. v. 156. 

Ltbmann, his Iheory of the formation of mountains, iv. 117. 

LeiimitZf his chara^er, viii. 340. 

Lemairt, ifaac, difcovers the ilrait to which his name is given ^ 
i. 327. 

Ltom, Fonce de,' attempts the conqueft of Porto Rico, v. 36^. 
Reduces the inhabitants to flavery, 37 !• Difcovers Florida, vi. 
426. 

hepanto^ the battle of, the moft celebrated naval engagement ia 
modern times, viii. 162. 

hifro/yy a diforder peculiarly prevalent at Carthagena in America, 
iv. 62. 

hi J^atp a Huron chief, his artifice to continue the war between 
the French and ijwlfoqaois, vr. 486. 

LiiuTS XI, was prqRrly the fifft monarch of France, vlri. 78. 

Le'wis XIV* of France, rematks on his political adminiftration, iF. 
28a. 3CI. Indance of his pecuniary diflrelTes, 303. His io- 
efl'edual attempts to eflabli^ a maritime force, v. 85. Hs 
charader compartd with that of the emperor Charles V^ of Ger- 
many, viii. 12 7,* 

Lianss, the plant that furnifhes the poi(bn in^ which the South 
Americans dip their arrow*, v.' 367. How the poifon is pre- 
pared, and it*s elTeds, ibid. 

Liber ty^ a comparative view of tl>e tendency of the Romifli and 
Moi.ammedan leligion to deprefs ir, i. 125. Three kinds of, 
dininguiihed, v. 293. Compared wi^h fiaverv, 294. The right 
afTumed by man over man inquired in!0, ibid, 

iiftia, when built, audit's fituation and foil defcribed, iv. 169. 
Isdeflroyed by an earthquake, 170. ii's fpeedy and judicious 
rpftoraiion, 172. Conftrudlion of the new houfes, 173. The 
ilreets regular, and well fupplied with water, 174. Superflition 
of the inhabitants, ibid. Their manners, 176. Charafter and 
^apncrs of the women, 177. 

^iteratun^ 
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Liigra/urit charafler of the principal Italian writers, at tbe revival 
ofy viii, 324* Perfecation deftrudlive to knowlege, 333. im* 
portanceof, to mankind, 34.4. 

Loandg, St. Paul de, capital of the Portugueze fettlements in 
Africa, account of, v. 243, 

LoaHgo, on the coaft of Afiica, account of the trade' earned on 
there, v, 238, ^ 

Leans f public, the ruihoas tendency of, viii* 311. 

Loeh, Mr. remarks on bis confiitutions for the government ofj Cai» 
roiina, vii. 341. His character, yiii, 340. 

LegrwooJ, deicription of the tree which produces it, iii, 416. His- 
tory of the trade in, 417. The liberty of cutting ic in thegu!pli 
of Honduras, (ecured to the Engliih, 418. 

L^ienoh, a buccaneer, his hiltory^-v. ^5, - - 

Lombards^ the firil who formed trading communities in Europe, f. 
19. Their character and condudl, as the financier of Europe, 
during the infancy of commerce, ii«.298« j . 

Londcn, a character of that metropolis and of it's inhabitants, vu 
41 1« 

Long IJIandf on the coafl of New York, defcribed, vii. 267. 

Zfffi, Henry, the Dutch admiral, reduces the province of Fernam* 
buca in Brazil, iv. 391. 

Lovt^ the diiFerent impulfes of ^that pailion in the different ftages 
of human fociety, iv. 88. 

J^Quis. St. the port of at Maragnan in Brazil, defcribed, jv. 
4-^6. 

LnuiJbouTgy on the ifland of Cape Bretbn, the harbour, town, and 
fortifications defcribed, vii. 5. Captures of, by the Engli(h« 
106. 108. 

Louifiana^ difcovery of that country, and an account of the fird 
attempts of the French to fettle in it, vii. 15. An exclulive ■ 
grant of the trade of, obtained by Crofat, z\* Which is trans- 
ferred to the famous Law, and his company, 22. The credit 
of the country injured by the failure of Law's fchemes, 27. 
Defcription of Louiiiana, 30. It's healthful cHmate and fertility, 
3r« The river Miififlippi and it's navigation, 32. Condnd of 
the Englifh and Spaniih in the colonies adjoining, 39. Account of 
the native Indians, :^6. Confpiracy of the Natche? to exterminate 
the French, and it's difcovery, 39, War with the Chickefaws, 
4^. Defcription of New Orleans, 44. Method of fecuring and 
cultivating Lower LouiHana, 46. Upper Loutii ana ruined by bad 
govcrnmenr, 47, Accountof the Illinois country, 49. Exports 
of, 51. The PfOteflants driven from France, refuied admiflion 
in Louiiiana, 59. Inconiiderate mode of granting lands there, ^ 
6 1 . The culture of tobacco negleded after the difgrace of 1uV9i^ 
6z^ Confequences that woulc^ have followed the growth Of to- 
bacco, 63. Is ceded to the Spaniard^-, 66. Fxamination into 
the right of France to make this transfer, thid. I'he people 
forbid by the court of Spain to continue their crfuai trading con* 
pe:|^lons^ 70. PoiTcffion -taken by Spain, 73. 

" • ' * .^ouvm. 
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Lwwsf tlie Franch miniftef, hU charaOcry vii. ^ (« 

Ltnn Comntrits^ compartfon between the prcient and former cir* 
curaiUocea of» iii. i9* Hiflory of die Oiend Eaft ladia Coin* 
paoy, 29, 

XaA^r enjoys all the trade of Sweden till excluded by Goftat aa 
Vafa, iii. 57. 

Lucaja ijlands* See Bahama JJUmds* 

Lucia^ St. The £ngH(h iettlement there deftroyed by the Cariba, 
vi* 54* A fetdement attempted there by the French, ^6. la 
finally fecnred to them* ^f. Review of the meafotet ukcn by 
the French 10 caitivata this iflaDd, 58. Account of the (oil and 
climate, 61 • Preient produce and trade> 62* Cauiin that have 
retarded it's improvement, 64, Defcription of Carenage bar*' 
boer* 66. It's advantages and diiadvantages ftatcd, t^f^. 

Lmmm. . SeeJtfiia/i^. 

Lmunbourgt a colony of Germans^ formed in Nova Scotia» vii* 
329* 

LmquiSf Fernando de, a pried, affociates with Pizarro and Alma* 
gro, tn their fcheme upon Feru, iv. 12. 

luMmy^ the advantages and ^iM^zntaigei of, philofophicaUy 
confidered, iii. i88. The limiu of meer nec^flariea difficult to 
afeertain» 1909 

M 

» 

Macao, an iAand in the harbour of Canton, granted to the Portu* 
gueze, i. )98. The prefent (late of trade tftere, 226* iii, 
i8o. 

Maef, the^prododioo of that fpice defcribed, i. 264. 

Madaga/car, ill condufled attempt of the French to fettle on that 
iilaod, ii« 22c. It's fuuation and dimenHons, 2x3* Thecoaila 
of, why unwhoirome, 224. Produ^ons of the interior parts, 
225. The inhabitants, 226. The QuimofTe, 227. Rnde 
ftate of fociety among the natives^ 228. Peculiarity of their 
manners and cuiloms, 230. Arrival of French ihip3 to form 
ietiiemems, 2j2, Proper fydem of civilization for the iiland, 
233. Convenient dtuation for colonier, 234. No harbour 
round the ifland, 236, Bay of Tamacave capable of improve- 
jneat, ihid. Mikondu£l and ruin of the French adventurers, 
237* Are exhorted to future trials, more maturely digeded,' 
2 38* Unfuccefsful attempt o( Martin to eftabliih a French co* 
kwiy there, 285. 

Idadeirft^ the ifland of, difcovered by the Portogueze, under the 
aufpices qf their prince Henry, i, 33. Is peopled and cuhivatedji 
35. Exhibits^ evidences of an autient volcano, 56« Account 
ot the vintages there, 39. Political flate of the colony, 40, 

"h^adrafi^ reafons offered to account for the dif^dvanugeous iitua- 
tion of that town, ii, 127, ft*$ inhabitaucs and territory, 

MfgelUuh 
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MaftHaitf Strei^ht of» difcovered, and an account of the nefgliv 
bouring inhabitants, Iv, i86. Extent and fituation of the 
Streighr, 187. A colony attempted there by the Spaniards, 
1 88* Thia ftreight difufed by navigators learning to double 
Cape Horni 189* But is preferable at proper. feafons, 212* 

Magutjff a Mexican plant deAiribed, and the uies to which it is ap- 
piicable^ iil. 330. 

Mabe^ how the French acquired an excluiive right to the peppcir 
trade in that di(lr!£l, ii, 396. Defcription of the fett!enient 
there, 397. Eflimate of the trade that might be; carried oa 
there^ 398* 

Motammi^t his religion the moft un{avoarable of any to the liberties 
of mankind, ]« 125* - 

Mmjifty of the people, a phrafe firft ufed by the Englifli, and'fuS- 
cient to confecrate their language, viii* 329. 

Maiziy defcrtption of that plant and it's grain, vii. 394. Indian 
method of cultivating and preparing it for food, ihid^ Is en- 
couraged in theBriiiih colonies, 39;. 

Idalabar^ coaft of, general account of it!s produ6lions, i. 153* 
The Portuguezc iettlers there- fupplanted by the Dutch, 302*^ 
Review of the trade carried on by the Dutch there, 303. Ex- 
tent of the country known under that name, ii. 8i. Aixount 
of the kingdom of Travencor, 84, The English fadlory at 
Anjengo, %(>• The kingdom of Cochin, 90. The kingdom 
of Calicut, 91. The principal exports of Malabar, 94. Ac- 
count of the Maratta nation, too. Piefent flate of the French 
on that coaft, 399* 

Malacca^ defcripiion of the country, government, and inhabitants 
of, i, 134. Was the moil conftderable market in Itfdia at the lirft 
arrival of the Portugueze there, 136. The capital city of, re^^ 
duced by Aibuquerqoe, 137. Charadler of the Malays^ 138* 
How the Dutch eflabli(hed themfelves in that country, 289, 
The chief trade there now in the hands of the Englifh, 290. 

JAdldivia iflands and their inhabitants defcribed, ii* 82. Ihe ex* 
ports of, 83. 

JMalhuet^ M, his fucceAful attempts for the improvement of French 
Guiana, vi, 41. ^2, 

^ammelucsf eflablifh themfdves in Egypt during the cru(adeS| i. 
II 6* Conilitute the real force of Egypt, v. 149, 

M^itt whether more happy in a favage ftate than in civilized focie- 
ty, vii, 153, Evdences of his being formed and deftined for 
aiTociation, viii. 15. Traced through the feveral revolutions of 
fociety, ]8* Hi? chara£ler determined by the mode of govern- 
ment he lives under, 121. Better for him to be enervated by 
fedentary employments, ^han to endure the hardihips of warfare, 
189^ His innate animofity to his ftllow-creatures, 209* His 
character injuriouily treated by detradors,' 346. Mis ob« 
ligations feparated from fociety inconceivable, 3;k His duty 
denned, 3^ ji Lives under (hree codes, 31^5. 
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Mdnebhi^git tbe tree, with the juice of which the CiHbf poifi>» 
their arrows, defcribed* v. 368. Salt, a fpecific againft this 
. poi(bn» 369. 
Mimco Capac^ the founder of the Peruvian empire, his infiitatioM» 

Mandarim^ the nature of, and qualifications for, this rank in ChiDa, 
i. 165, All officers of Hate eledled out of ihie order of soeiiy 
166. 

Mangro<va, how pr5)duced in Guiana, v. 43 3^ 

Manichei/m^ the origin of» viii. 3. 

Manilla^ the capital of the Philippine Idands, defcribedi iii* So. 
Government, of, 81. Account of the annual galUon that iail 
from that port to Acapuico, 377. 

ManUc^ ft plant introduced into the Carlbbee I/Iands from Africa* 
V. 320. Defcripiion and cuhivaticxn of it, 321. It's prepa* 
ration for food, 322. ' 

Mamnirs, the depravity of, completed by gallantry, viii* 363. .. 

Mantafijhy dangerous to the ptarl divers at Par.ama, and how 
they defend themielves againll it, iv. i8c* 

Hauufaiiures, the nature of thofe carried on in every country de* 
teifrained by the climate, viii. 241. Other advantages necei^ 
iary to their fuccefs, 242. How aff<fded by forms of govern- 
ment, 244. Inquiry into the proper iltuatifons for, 245* 

Jdaragnant in Brazil, hidorical dcfcription of that government^ 
iv, 415. . 

MaraitAjf hiftory and charafler of 'that people, ii. 100. 363. How 
expofed to diiagreements with the Englifli,. 1 1 u la what light 
coafidered by Kuropeans, iii. 213. 

Margarttta, account of that ifbnd, v. 363. Reafons why the 
Spaniards. retain it, tkid, Cl^aradier ot the pre/eat inhabitant;, 
364, Method of curing beef there, 365. 

y.arianm IJlandi defcribed, iii. 379. Account of the inhabitants, 
arcjl produce, 380. The natives formerly unacquainted with fire, 
38 !• The wpmen there reported to have enjoyed a fuperiority 
over the men, 382. The truth of this fadl queilioned, as coa- 
trary to all other experience, 384, Peculiar conrtriidiion of 
their canoes, 385. Were difcovered by Magellan, and till 
lately neglci^ed,. 386. JDefcription of Guam, 387. 

Marigalante^ an iiland nesr Guadalupe, account of, vi. ]09* 

fdarinai the Indian concubine of Cortez, her hiiicry, iii. 275* 
Serves as his interpreter and advifer, 276. 

Marine Society t eftablifliment of, at London, v. 112. 

Mar/tilhsy account of the company there for managing the trade 
with Algiers, v, 170. 

Martha^ 5t. in America, hiftory of that province, iv» 65. The 
inhabitants dilUnguiflied only by ignorance and fupetilition, 68. 

JS'lartitt of Canada defcribed, vi. 493. •«* ,' 

Martin^ St. ifland of, defcribed, v» 429. Is jointly {ettled by the 
Duich and French, 430. Prefent ftate of the liiand, and it's 

prpduce, 431^ 

Martiuic^ 
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MartiMUo/idsLnd of» taken from the French by the Englifh, v. i f6» 
Defcribedy vi« 69. Is firft fettled by Frenchmen fiom St. Chrt- 
ilophei's, 70. Their conteft with the Caribs, yu The Ca- 
ribs exterminated, 72. Firft labours of the French inhabitants 
/^/V. How coffee was introduced into ihe iflund, 73, It's na- 
tural advantages, 74. It*8 prefent profperity, 75. Review of 
the commerce carried on there, ^6* Defcription of the harboof 
of Port Royal, 79. Town of St. Peter's, 80. Nature of the 
trade carried on there, ^i. Amount and value of k*s exports* 
9c. Inquiry whether the ifland it improveable, 91. It':8 
ftiength againfl invafion, 9^, 

Marjla»d is fettled by Lord Baltimore with Engiifh Catholics, 
vii« 3I2« The country and climate defcribed, 31;^ Prefent 
number of inhabitants, Hid, Tobacco the principle article of 
cultivation there, 316. St. Mary, Annapolis, and Baltimore* 
the only towns in the province, 322. Abounds with iron mines, 
323. Manufadures lately introduced there, /^/i/. £xport of to- 
bacco, 337. 

Ma/carenbas^ an ifland to the eaft of Madagafcar, fettled by (bme 
i«rench advejitorers^ ii. 330* The name changed to Bourbon* 

.Mafcat9, in the Periian gulph, the trade^of, transferred to Ormos 
by Albuquerque, ii. 77* The commerce of* revived by the 
Englilh, 78. 

Maffachufit^s Ba^y the charter of that colony, how taken away and ^ 
and altered, vii. 247. Preient number of inhabitants, 24^ 
Defcription of the city of Boilon, 255. The harbour, 256. 

Ma/uUpatan, account of the trade carried on there by the JSngliSi, 
ii. 124. By the French, 403. 

JiJataram, on the iHahd of Java, how the Dutch acquired a fope- 
rioriry over that kingdom, i« 331* A view of their trade there* 

Maurice^ Prince, is commifljoned by Holland to conquer Brazil^ ' 

iv. 391. Reduces the whole coall, 392. Is recalled, 402. 
Mauritius, ifland of, fettled by the French, ii. 331. 
Mecca, meafures taken by Mahomet to improve the antient regard 
. paid by the Arabs to that city, ii, 6^. Advantages derived frooa 

the pilgrimages to it, 66. 
Melaffes, amount of the exportation of, from the French. American 

fectlements, vi. 2-^5. The trade of, iojudicioufly facrificed to 

that of brandy, 230. 
Mercbanty the character of, in no eflimation among the Romans* 

i* 16. Charadler of, with his obj^ds of attention, viii. 190. 

Moral initru6lions to merchants, 196. 
Mircury^ fee ^ickfil'ver^ 
Mifteesf the race of, in South America^ how produced, iv. 217. 

Thejrrank, 257. 
Metalst natural hittory of, ifi. 359. Where generally produced, 

and the indications of* 360. . Great labour aikl danger of pro- 

curiog them> 361, How feparated from the ore, ibid. 

MetmfJycbofiSf 
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i/i^tempfyth^fii^ inflacnce of that do£trine opon the civil an^ ref]« 
gious laws of Indoftan, i. 67. Mythological account of this 
dodrine, 67. Probable origin of the notion, 88. 

Mexico, expedition of Cortez to, iii. 273* Supinenefs of the era* 
perbr Montezuma, on the arrival oi the Spaniards, 276. Ge- 
Bcral afpedl of the country, 284.* Religion and fuperftition of 

- the Mexicans, 288. Death of the empeMM*, 291. Laws of the 
empire^ 294* • The country reduced by the Spaniards* 296. 
The capital city of Mexico defcribed, 298. is taken by the 

V Spaniards, 300* Refifons to fuppofe great exaggeration in the 
Spanifli accounts of Mexico and it*s nnagnificencei 302* Re- 
marks on the native governnient of, 304.* State of agriculture 
there, 307. Manners and cuftoms of the natives, 50 3. Their 
houfes and furniture, 309. Low flate of aris and fciences 

. among them» 310, Their origin inquired into, 311. Popu- 
lation of the country, 313. Extent of the empire, 315;. Re- 
gulations made by the 8paDiard5, on fubjeding tHe country, 
316. Hiilory of Mexico as a Spanifl) province, 318. Thirty- 
eight victims bu'nt at an Juto difi^ on account of the io(s of a 
fleet, 326, . Reflexions on this horrid ad of expiatbn, 327. 
Difcovery of, and commotions in New Mexico, 328. Other 
diilurbances in theie provinces, 330^ Prefent^ate and produce 
of, 336. Various other exports of, 357. Produce of the 
mines, 363. Manufaflures, 365. Caufes why this province is 
not more flonriihing, pointed out, ihid. Amazing diminution 
of the natives, 367, Defcription of the capital city, «i re- 
built by Cortez, 369. Opulence and luxury of the citizens, 
370* The city relieved from the inconveniences and dangers of 
floods, 374. Other improvements in contemplation, ibid. The 
connections formed between this country and the Philippirre 
Iflands, 375. Scheme of the Engliih to detach this country from 
the Spaniih crown, 353. Account of the military force main- 
tained there by Spam, 424. 

Jlf/w/, of Mexico, produce of, iii. 363. Of Peru, an account of, 
iv. 19U Regulations made for working them, 283. Great 
defirudtion of lives in, 311, Annual amount of the gold and 
fliver fent to Spain from, 330* Attention ou^ht to be paid to 
fimplifying the operation of working the mine<^, 331. Gold 
mines in Brazil, 469* How worked, 470. Produce of, 472. 
Diamond mines, 480. 

Minifters of State, how formed in general, vnu 136. Their nfual 
condud, 137. Dialogue between the author and a miniAer, 
283* Their duty, 300* Charafters improper for fovereigns 
to employ, 301* 

Miquelofiy number of French inhabitants on the two iilanda oU 
vii. 214. 

Miracles, antient, the complexion of, iUuftrated by a recent occof^ 
reoce, iv. 406. ' 

Misfirtunesn the fource of religion, viii, U 
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Mijpffippij river, difcovered by the Frenck, vii. 15, ts navi- 
gated by La Salle, 17* And by Vberville^ 19. Accouoc of- 
the famoas Law's fcheme, 22. This river defcribed, ^2». It's 

' navigation, 33* It's entrance, 34, 44. 

Moiiii^ Fort, in Wed Florida, ^'s fitaation and ufe, vii. 43* 

M0cha, in Arabia, account of the trade carried on at that port, 
ii» !;S* 

M^gulsy manners and cudoros of, ii. 249. The empire of, founded 
in Indoftan by Babar, ii. 343. 

Molucca Jjlands de(cribed,'i. 139. Their iahabitaats and pr«* 
dudtions, 140. Are difcovered by the Chinefe, 144* Are vi^ 
fited by the Dutch, 241. The Portugueze excluded by the 
Dotdi; 259. Eafy for any European flate to deprive the Dutch 
of them, 381. 

Mottaftic focietj^ a review pf, vi. 502. Origin of, viii« 260. 

Manks^ refiedtions on their character and their authority in Spanifii 
America, iii. 329. 

Moftofoius, unjuft and pernicious, viii. 2CO. , 

Mflnfootu^ dry aod rainy, in India, account of, L 47* 

Montbar^ a Buccaneer, his hiftory, v. 55* 

MenuCbrifio^ in the iflakid of St. Domingo, accounts of its trader 

Montezuma, emperor "of Mexico, his negligent behavioar on the 
£rft arrival of the Spaniards on his coaSs, iii. 276. His charac- 
ter, 280* Temporizes with Cortez, 285. is feized and coa* 
fined by Cor tez^ 286. His death, 29 u 

Montreal, the ifland and town of, in Canada, defcribed, vii« 79* 
^Mont/errata the ifland of, firg difcovered by Columbus, and fettled 
by the Englifh, vl. 302. Prefent ftate of population, and it'4 
produdions, 303. 

Moors, were the firil who failed over the Atlar fc ocean, i. 33. 

Morality, the difference of, in fava^e and in civilized fociety, 
iv, 371. The bulwark of laws, viii, 346. It's principles uiri- 
verfa), 347. Is the bafis on which ail fyilems of religion are 
founded, 348. Was feparated from religion by Socrates, 349. 
The two tribunals by which hnman anions are judged, 350* 
The obligations of nnin feparated from fociety, inconcaiv- 
ilble, 351. It*s principles unifoi'm, but their applicatioa va- 
rious,, according to local circumilances, 353. -' 

Morgan, an Englifh freebooter of Jamaica, takes Porto-Betlo, v. 6o» 
lakes St. Catharine's, 6i. Takes Panama, 62. Carries away 
fpoil clandeilinety from his affociates, to Jamaica, 64. 

Moro C^liy at Ha van n ah, ftrength of it's fortiliceiipns, v. 407. 

MmrQ€C0, account of the govcrnmeut of that einpire, and it's force^ 
V. 175* Annual caravan to Upper Guinea, for gold, 176* Fo- 
reign trade of, 1 80.. 

Moxamiifui made the ilaple of the Portogueze trade with Alirica, 
»• 2o6» 

M0untainj, phiiofophical inquiry into the origin of, ir. 1 14. Leh- 
mann's theory of» it;* 

MuUutm 
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^uhtttcu in Spanifli Amenca, who. iv. 262. 

Mufic^ on whatoccafion introduced into Chriftian charches, i. ^Oi 

Mufi; the natural hiflory of, and the arts by which it is adtilte- 

rated, ii. 141* 
Mf(/^-r4ac/ of Canada, defcribedy vi. 492. 
ibfy/Wtf^ofthe Braminsof India^ iu 55. 86. 

N. 

Nabobs AtL Indoftan, the nature of thdr dignity and authority, 
■ ii. 347. Their independence- to be dated from the conquefts of 

Kouli Khan,. 3^4.* 
NarntaeXf lent by Vclafqucz to fuperfede Conez in his Mexfcati 

expedition, is defeated and taken prifoner by him, iii. 287. 
NatcbiXt an Itidian tribe in Loui/iana, their fanners and cuftoxn^, 

vii, 36. Defcription of the country on which they are fettled, 

38. Are, by ill trea:raent from the French, induced to form a 

confpiracy to exterminate them, 39* The plot difcovered, 40. 
National MJiinSHons, the ufe of, in the rude iiages of ha mad fo« 

ciety, i. 308. 
National jpirit, how formed, iv, 358* Jealoufy, it's deftru£live 

operations, v. 419. 
Nations^ the philofophicalftudy of^ interefting, iii. 34. 
Naturty why none of the productions of, are perfedl, viii. 3 1 ?;, 
Navigation, the firll attempts of» in Europe, i. 14. Confined na« 

tureof, before the invention of the cpmpafs, no. Hiftorical 

review of tke military application of, viii. i6u 
Navigation AQ^ Englifh, motives to the eilablifhing this law, 

vi. 288. 
Nofvy^ military, mud have a trading one for it's baiis, iii. 129. 

Remarks on that of France, with the means of improving ii, 

vi. 260. 
Neckar, Madame, account of the hofpital eftablifhed by her, v» 398* 
Negapatnam^ on the coaii of Coromandel, account of the Dutch 

factory there, i. 301. 
'Negroes, great importation of, into Spanifli America, iv, 25S* Rc- 

iiedlions on the flave trade, 261, Inquiry into the caufe of their 

black colour, v* 187. Ste Slave tradeJ 
Nevis ^ firft fettlement of that ifland, and it*s defcription, vi. 305 « 

Number of the inhabitants, and their chara^er, 304* It's dif- 

atlers, and prefent. flate, 305. 
NevJ England, it*s firft difcov'ery, vii. 131, Is fettled by Englifh 

refugees, 231. The firft coionills ilrengthdned by an acceflion 

of Puritans, and the four provinces of, formed^ 233. Form of 

government eftabliihed, 234. Per/bns perfecuted for religious 

opinions, 235, Ordmance publifhed againd wearing long hair, 

236. Perfecution of the Quakers, 237, is thrown into confufioa 

by religious difputations, 239. Numbers of perfons judicially put 
-to death for witchcraft. 240. . Reflections oh thefe epidemical 

diforcers of the human mind, 241. Rage of the inhabitants 

againU 
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tjgAAft die iatrododion of iaocolation for th« fiiiaU*pev^ t4t* 
Inoculation prohibited, 243; Boundaries and extent of the 
colouya 245^ Regulations >uiider which ^tdaqneiics slh extend- 
ed, 246, Remarks on the climate, 1 W« .The four provinces 
of, htov9 cooBf^ed in vgoveromeDt, 247* Alcei^tiofi9 in the 
charter of Maflachdet's Bay, 248. Pre^nt number o£ inhiTbit- 
aots, 24^ Nature of the foil, iMm^ MafAQfa^ures, 250* 
Fiflieries, 2^t. Articles of Export, 254. Defcaption of the 
cityofBofton, 25 g. 

if$vrf§tmdUhil^ a cod fiflierj fird carried on there by the French^ 
vi. 432* It's fuuacion arid defcription, vii. 1904 It*s difco* 
very, and hiilory of Englilhand French tranfadlions there, tpi. 
Harbour of St* John'st 192. French town forufed on the bay of 
PlaccfiMa, '193* A parallel hetweea this and othef American 
iettleniems, 104^ The whole ifland f^eui^d co.tke Rnglifh by 
the peace of Ocrechti 196. D«iciiptkMt of the cod fiih, itid. 
Account of the great bank on which the cod are found, 197. 
The cod fifhcry there, 198. Difputes between the Engllfh and 
the Fr^Rch about the limits of the fUhery of the latter, 209* 
Rife of the Engliih, and decay of the French fiflieries, 21 9, 

iiifw Jer/iy^ is nrll fettled by Swedes, then con^amd by the 
Ducc^, and laftly furrendered to the EagUfh, vii. ay If The 
two provinces: of, united un^er one government, 2^2. Prefenc 
number of inhabitants, ibid. Remarks on the hiftorical obfcn* 
ricy of this cclony, 275* it's dependent circnmftances, 274. 
Means piopoied for advancing it's profperity, 275. 

Nenu OrUanSf it's fituation, fettlem^nt,. a|}d deicriptioo, vii. 44. 

Niw fFnU, great changes produced by the difcovery of, i. !• 

Ni*w T^rkf itS boundaries and extent, vii. 256. Is fettled by the 
Dutch, 257. Is feized by the Engliih, 260. Is ceded to the 
Eogliih^ 26ri» The government of, regulated, iM» The* 
Romifh religion favoured there, under the influence of , the duke 
of Yerk, 2624 Frame of gaverpment eftabliihed after the revo« 
lution in England, 263* Is harailed by wars againft the French 
in Canada, 264* FortOfwego built, 265. It's diviiion into 
counties, aad the navigation of Hodfon's River, defcribed, 267, 
Long Iftand, liid Number of inhabitants, 2689 The city of 
New York, Hid* Former and prefcat manAcrs of the inhabic* 
ants contrafted, 269* 

i^enauiti Sirlfaac, hischarafler, viii, 340. 

fiiagara, Fort^ it's ficuatioii defcribed, vii. 84. 

jNicaragua, the province of, alternately fubjedi to two extremes of 
floods and drought, iii. 404. 

NigiT, account of the Africans feated OQ the b^nks of that river, 
V. 2I2« Set Senegal, 

NiU^ defcripiion of tnar river, v* •i44. 

Nobility , an analyfis of, vi. 262. An odious diflin£lion, when not 
obtained.bv fer vices of utility to the (late, viii. 229. 

ifefal, the Arub on which the cochineal animal breeds, defcribed, 
iii* aji» How cultivated for the fake of cochineal, 3^2. 
Vol. Vm. F f Normans, 
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N$raumi, CBtknt, their charader, u 14* Wen die irft wlio car* 
ricd on any incercoarfe with Africa, 40. 

N^rthirm Nmtimu, how their conquefts oter the Rdflwi eiDpire 
were factliratedy i* 1 1 • 

N9ribH^ifi Faffkgi to the Eaft Iodiet« ezamioatioit of the ai^- 
meots in favour -o^ vii. \i^m This paflk}^ fliouki be foogfat 
f »r toward Welcome Bay. 1 7^, The exifteoce of fach a pai^ 
fafe 10 be determined by captain Cook, 179. 

if&fwi^^ co]ooies< fent from, to the Orcadct» Fero, and Icdand^ 
T. 47 J. The navigators of, probably reached the northern ex-> 
tremttfes of America long before the time of Colambas, 476. 
See Dmmmrk. 

Nova S€otim, it's fitoation, and defeription, vii. 216, Firft icttle- 
ment of, by the French, 2 17. Is ceded to England, 2Zo« 
Annap<^is bailt, 221. Manners of the French inhabitants, 222. 
Diftribotion of lands to EngliOi difbanded foldiers, 22^. Fate 
of the French neutrals, 227. Lnnenbourg fettled by Germans, 
229* Quantity of ihipping, and exports of the colony, iiid^ 
-Advantages derived by, from the American war, 230. 

Kumux Fila^ Blafco, is (ent over as viceroy of Fern, to re* 
form the government there, iv« 47* His charader, and rafh 
meafures, 49. U degraded and baniOied by^ the Spaniards in 
power there, 50. Is recalled, but killed in the dvil com« 
motions, ^i. 

Ifutmigj, firft difcovered in the Molucca iilands by the Chineie^ 
i. 144. Defcription of the tree which produces them, with the 
propertiesof the fruit, 264* 

O. 

Cafhu reflexions on the frequent impofition of, in civO fodety, 

i. 349. 
Oaxaca, a province of Mexico, peculiar for the production and 

culture of cochineal, iii. 355. The town of that name de« 

fcribed, i^/'y,' 
Ocean, it's ufe in preferving an equipoife over the face of the 

earcb, vii. 144, 
CgUtberpe^ General, condods the firft colonifts fimt over to 

Georgia, vii. 361 • 
Ohio river, difcovery of, by the French, and it's delcription, 

vii. 112, Forts built along the river to confine the Bngliih, who 

deftroy them, 113. 
Oil, it*s property of camming the agitations of the fea, li* iqo. 

Vegetable oil more eSkdivaX than animal oil for this parpofc, 

ibid. 
Olives, the cultivation of, recommended to the fortagueze, 

iv. ^03r 
%mrabs, of the Indoftan empire, foundation of that dignity, ii» 345* 

Fl uAuating nature of their authority, 346. 

Onowtagntp 
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bnontagiag ah old Iroquois^ his remarkable fohitadd tt defattl, 
vi. 489* 

0//»j#/how prepared 'in the Eaft/ from white |>oppied, ii. 145. 
I3 chiefly produced in the province of Bahar^ 1474 Is highly 
prized tot- it^s intojiricating {JoweVsy /^//» 

Opajfum of Canada defcribedy vi; 492; 

OrelUma, Piz^i-ro's lieutenant, fails up the river Antazoni in South 
' America, iv. 409. His vbyage excited liiore curiofity than it 
produced ihfofmatioD, 412. 

OrixA\ a province bordering On the cOaft of Cbrotnandel, in^ 
eluded duder it iil defcription, ii* iii. Is fuppofed to be co- 
veted by the Engl: ih Eall Iiidia CoaipaTiy, ii6* 

Orleans, duke of, regent of France, review of hris adnlinillfationy 
in the finances, ii. 303. His perfonal charadler^ iii. 

Orlea^s^ New. See New Orleans, 

Ormus, defcription of that city, and the mannei's of the inhabitatits, 
i. 126. Is reduced and fortified by Albuquerque, ii8. The 
' Portugueze expelled by Schah Abbas with the afliftance of the 
Knglifh, ii. ij., 

OrooMoko^ the cdurfe, magnitude, and pecoliarities of this river» 
iv. 86. Account of the original native Indians bordering on it, 
88. ConfeqUehces of the tyrannical treatment of their women^ 
91. Remondrance of .an Indian woman, reproached with the 
murder of her female itifant, 29. Spanifh fettlements and im« 
proveijients on the banks of this river, 94* 

(irry^ fuperintendant of the French finances'^ his charader, ii* 327* 

Ofiend^ confiderations which led to the formation of an Aullriaa 
' £aft India' Company there, iii* 29; It*s fiiccefsful beginnings^ 
30. Is oppofed by the Dutch and Englifli, 32* Is iiicrificed to 
the political intereils of the court of Vienna, 33. 

Ofwego^ fort, built to interrupt the fur trade of the French in Ca- 
' nada, vii. 26c. 

Otttt^ a 'defcription 'of that animal, vi. 49 i • 

Ottoman^ the founder of the TurkiHi empire, viii. 24. 

Ounce^ or wild cat of Canada, defcribed, vi, 493, 

Oxeuftiem^ Chancellor, his opinion of flatefmen, viii. 13J, 



Facha of Egypt, nis precarious authority, v* 1 494 

Pacos^ a Peruvian beali of burden, defcribed, iv. 144, Their 

fle(h, ikin, arid fleece, I4j;. 
Pagdni/m, caufes of it*s giving way to the Cbiiftian religion^ 

viii* 6. . 

Pagodas ^"In^tzHf general charafloT of^ i* 94. 
Palm fwinet ^rom what, atid how prepared, in Mexico, lii* 336* 
Pahnyrd) antient opulence, and deftrudion of that city, i. 1 1 4. 
Panama^ the town of, founded by Pedrarias, iv>, w. Is dellroyed 

by pirates, 179. It's jarifdi£tion and pearl fifliery, i8b« De* 

fcrSptioii of th^ pre&aC town, i8i. The illhmut ought to be 
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tut throagjb» ta ogfta. a OQionmtca^a witk the Soiub 9c9k 

Pajfer, Chmfk^. an accauot cf^ UL v;u ..Theic hangngp P^^r 

Papifcmmney^ tlie inconveniaiicca ocaafioaed by, » ,tke Bdtilh> 
/American coIoDiei« vii* 434. Thfll of tbc coog^A not coidklly 

PiirA^ k 6r9%iU hiAoricaldeCcnption of that f;oveniment» iv. 44?* 

Faragua^^ it*s boundariai and extent, iv, 21^3. ilccoant of the 

.QverfiQiD whisk iihft eoiiatry derivei it'a nane» 214*. Manacr^ 

. acd ciidQaM of the natives^ ihid^ Firft dircavery of, by the Sfa* 

niardsy »!$• Three la^gf proviocea fomed in this diftri&by 

the J^ults, 220- Natural produce of the cauntry« iir/. Noaa* 

ber of inhabitaota, 22^» Account af the herb Paragjoayv aa5«> 

Great trade with mujes and other caitlet aa9« ' The trade aw 

comaauoicacian wilk Buenoa Ay res, how carried qd» x^m. WiU 

. built killed for the bideay .331. . Revenue froai^ to Spaiai^ 2|2. 

Priociples oa which the Jduita founded their siflbn, thexe» 255* 

Why population has not fucceeded here, 239* Uncurfionrof the 

Portuguezc«, 244. The knall-pox^ 24}. The clinate^ z^ 

The miffion of, ukea from the Jefuiia* 2^1. 

Faragu€jt the herb de&ribed, iv, 225. kV utes in 9omk. AmeitGar 

^27<. 

Paratha^ ioBraatl, ibioe atfcooDl;o£thatdiilri& iir* 448. 
Paramahiro^ the chief town of Suiinaai, defcMbcd9..v»449. 
Park^ ColonrU goveraor of Aatigua^ hit jiml*adaiinimiao»>^ aii4 

dtaih» ai« jpfe 
Paimu^ fiom the mooDtaiaa of Caedahar overrun the Inck)Aa» em- 
pice^, ii. 341. .Their prtfent fituatioa and. chaia^r^ 361* 
Pgina^ mineral produdions af this. pcoviiiea» iL i($» 
Matri9Hfmt chiefly to be fodnd m fmalifiates, i. 147. 
Paul^ St. in Brazil, a town built by fhlons tranrporied fnam FMcn 

gat, iv« 465. Their depredatians over tketeoiuitry».4j66» Sufa^ 

mit to orderly governsieot, 467.. 
Pea^ AngoIa» the plant defcribed^ v. 319* 
Pi^ij ppliticaU no where to be founds vm I4au 
Pearls^ how produced, v,, 360. Evroneous popular opiniona re-^ 

latidg to, Uid. Different kinds of, and artificial ones, 362. 
Pearl fifhery on the coail of the iiland of Ceylon, fome account of, 

i. 29;* Another on the iflaod Bah^iren, ii. 80; A4 Panamac 

dHcribed> iv«. i 8o« That at CuBagua exhaufted,. v. 363. 
Pedr arias, -ia ient by the court of Spaia XP fuperieda Balboa at D^^ 

.rien, and puts hioi. u> death, iv, kx. Foiuidathe. fettleoMntol 

Panama ou the Southern Ocean^ 1 1 •, 
Pigu, a province on the hay of BeogaV fivniffiea the Amaricaa 

ineichants with precious ftones,' ii. 14$. 
PttMf Admiral, his unfiiccefsful attac)^ upon St« Doningo^ v. 4$* 
* Reduces Jamaica,. 4^. 
Pimii Wtlliasn, receives a territory ia Amecka from the EnglHh* 

g.aveta{)Knty. in difcharge of debt$ owin{ to- hia b^<ix the ad- 

misalr 
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rninlt vii. 487« CaHs k P^ooiyl vapia^and fettks it wMi qvikcf s, 
^8B. PatdMbfeflttheland of the Indians, aad conciUaces riie.raBifc* 
Mns, iiid* The legiAative fxrincfples of 1^8 gav^rainemy s^o. 
PtVHStJwmm, Ms counti^ graaicd by the SagMi gov^ernnient tp 
WiUtam Peiia« who gives 4aaiQe. to it, vii. 287. is :ieDtkil.b^ 
jwrfecuted qwikers, who cofici4iate tb« friendihip of the Indians^ 
s^SU fiquitthfle princiiples of govenupent eftablilhed, z2g. 
f>iftri|>iitioa of land«9 24^0. Ra:p^id prc^^sfs^^hecolocns* #92^ 
3tH boondarses .imd €9rtent, i^. It's clijEBat«, and divifion i^to 
.cooiirries, 293. Ttie ^i}, 294. ii'i FM-ofpefous iputcivauc^f^ 
iJSii/. Accoitnt of rhe IXiiroplers, and their city Ea^hmtes, a^^. 
Tiie karsBony of all k^s in ^his Odiony, a^;^. Number •of in- 
Jiabit«Ka> aod tlieic insanQer.s, Z98. Tax«s, 299. Their. i»arr 
M^s, fOQ* Ttieir fumerals, ^01 .. Prodtrc^. ma4iura£l4u:es» 
Mod trt€ie» 305. Method of clea^rii^ .lands, aDd'^ftabliihing 
^antatjonf, 504.. Peforjptipn of the city of Philaddphia« TfP^* 
%hja 'Ciity^ a<Kl the coaatryi anpiovided A)r avijr kiad of defeocc^ 
^9« Inquiry Mcite^iher fibe ItfhabUanlf ane theiseiope the lt§& ^e- 

JF^fery fkfoription of^he ^flrtub that pi»od^raes ft, ii. p;"* Xc'sfiia^ 

t^e pieces »f groMrth ia«d cM>huie, 98., Tb« -trade of, 4iv«i!kd 

among the ^Engli^^ Duigh, «nd French, 99. 
iptffiiSion^ always iblSowtd by 4^^&DC;r4cy> viit. 347. 
JNrfocauion for relfgipo* a« obilacle t04:opulacion« viii. 26^1. 
^mrfistt, their diiliQguifhk^ tenets^ ii. a^.!* Their mannejis and 

cufionsSf iz^S. 
#W>&i^ review of the aQUeat hi&ory •o^ ii. 2^^ Account ^the 

victories and governn>cnt of Schah Abbas the Great, 23. I'he 

foitiigatse driven ft em OrOQus by the affitlaiKe of >the £ng]iil^ 

;&4. A tctde leHabliiked at Gombroon by the EoglKh, ai;. 

Thetiaadeof, dedta^, iHider a fucceiTiOfi of weak princes, 6^. 

Sb concfoerod by <(he i&fghans^ 69. Who are driven out by 

Kottii Khan, 70. 
Perfia^ Galph of, accoaaC of the dilUi^s rou«^ and the inhabit- 

aats, ti» ^» Acconnt of the cuy of Maicate, &a4 k's tiad^ 

.77- / . ." • 

^#rir, ilate of that empire when i^ivaded by P]7«arro, iv, i^« Th^ 

inca i^taba&pa feized by Piaarro, ^8^ He is bafely put f> 

dkafih^ 2p^ . Tiie coaacry plundered by tlie Spaniards, dnf. 

Remafiks on. the facility of this fevoivcion, 2g^ This empire 

probably firft fponded by ihip wrecked navigators, 23. Manco 

Capatf aad his iaftitatiens, z$- Civil policy, 28« DifVri^. 

don of Jands, 2o« Rededlions on the fiate pf property there, 

30; The PeroviaiM igaorant of iha bleof ooin^ while aboand-* 

log in gold and fiiver* 3^^ No rea^n 10 doubt the relations ^ 

thirSpanurds concemta^ their hific^y and civ^l iioflitatioDs, f^. 

Tlie£iine ciedit «ot d«e to thte accounts <(f tlrair grandeur and 

magniiioenee, 54, Theif pidacesraad ferti^oatiion^ 35. Their 

i^aedu^ and refervaks, 36* Their Toads and bridges, ^^7^ 

^.Ibeir .biiladcalar^iilprs^ iiid* Thoir ha{>)^ |irxi£««l .ga^^nn 

P f } iuii 
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ind lcQlptai% $9. The Spaoifli acoonoti of theft nittert fe« | 
doced to probability and truth, 39, Their pecoliar art ia | 
nanafadoriog copper, 40. In^airy into the nature of their 
tooU, 41. Were ienorant oF the ooechanical ofei of wood, 42. 
Confufiont that eniued by rapacious quarrels among the Spa- 
niards, 43. Maflacre of Pizarro and his adherents, by Almagro 
the younger, 44, Review of the regulations made by the court 
of Spain for the goveroment of thii province, 47. D<:fpotic 
conduct of Gonzales Pizarro, 5 f • Anival of the prieft Pedro 
de la Gafca, {2» Eod of Pizario and his confident Carvaja!, 
C3- Reflexions on the condu6t of the Spaniards there, 54. 
Extent of the empire, 56. MaUdies to which the inhabitants 
are liable, laz. The country peculiarly fabjed to earthquakes, 
123. Singularities of climate in Upper Peru, 126. Rain, a 
phaenomeoon feldom ieen, 1 27. No ^rlngf, and few rivers in 
Lower Perui 128. Evidences of a great former population, 
1 29. Peru worfe treated by it's conquerors than Mexico, iiid. 
Degeneracy of the native^ under the hand of oppreflioo, 130. 
Introdudion of Negroes to fupply the decreafe of native inha* . 
bitaots, 131. Why more Spaniards there than in Mexico, 132. 
Preient (late of the country defcribed, iM* Deicription of 
Cufco, the antient metropolis, 137. Animals peculiar to the 
country, 142. Manufa£lures, 148. Mines, i^i, Thofe of 
gold and filver, 157. Antient Peruvian mechdd of Building, 
170. The dominion of monkifh fuperftition over the inhabit** 
ants, 174. Charadler of the women, 177. Eftimate of the 
prcfent trade of this province, 190, Delencelefs i(ate of» 

f^ifir I, czar of Ruflia, attempts to open a commuMCation between 
Siberia and India, iii. iiOt Amount of his revenue, 119. 
Projedled feveral inland navigations, 122. His law for the 
enfranchifement of va^Tals, 12^. Reforms his troops, 124. 
His meafures for making Ruffia a maritime power, 127. Re- 
marks on his chara^er and adminiftration, 131. ^ 

fitir^ St. on the coaft of Newfoundland, and it's Frc^nch inhabit* 
ants, deA:ribed, vii* 214. 

Petrarch, his charaflcr, viii. 324. 

J^biltuleipbian the capital of pennfylvania, defcribed, vii. 30;. 
The tovvn-houfc, 306. The public library^ 307. • The college, 
ihid^ It's^ quays, 308. Number of inhabitants, ibid. Is in* 
tirely unprovided with works of defence, 309. 

Fbilip II. of Spain, perfecuces his fubjefls in the Low Countries, 
on account of religion^ i. 2364 The republic of Holland ena« 
blilhed, 237. His political character, viii. 126. 

fbilip IIL of Spain, his political charaAer, viii. 126. - 

Fbilifpint IJlands* their fit nation, extent, and general . appear- 
ance, iii. 72. Their produce and climate, 73. - The inha« 
bitants, 74. Miffionaries fent thither from Spain, 77. Errors 
in (heir condufl, 78. The illands improved by jCbiaefe emi« 
giantt) 79* Foandatioo and defgription of the.- city of Manilla, 
^ '."■••,■ 80, 
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to0 Sptnifli gpvernmenc there, 8i. The Chinefe banifhed 
from theniy 84. Are infefted by Malay pirates, ^5. ReBec* 
tions on the management of ihefe iflaads» and of their import- 
ance to Spain, 86* A trade fettled between thefe iilands and 
America, 376. Account of the annual galleon that pafles be- 
tween Manilla and Asapulca» ^;/j* 

PJbilc/cfhers^ apoftrophe to, in behalf of the liberties of mankind, 
i* 98. Under no influence to depart from truth^ iii. 187* 

PMlofopbyy conclufibns of, re(pe£ling religion, viii. 9. The cul<- 
titivacion of, follows that of the fine arts, 334. Charaderc 
of the principal Grecian philofophers, ihid. Remained buried 
in the duU of the cloillers, after the fubverfion of the Roman 
empire, 336. Origin of tke philofophy of the fchools, 338* 
Important coniequences that refulced from the experiments of 
Friar Bacon, ibidn Difcoveries made by other experimental 
philoibphers, 339, The firil academy of natural philolbphj^ 
founded in Italy, 3J.2. The method of analyfis taught, 343. 
Importance of philoiophic ftudies, ibid, 

Pbcfhidans owed their confequence among antient nations to 
commerce, i. 4. £xtendt,*d their trade to Britain, ii« l« Are 
t^he iirft merchants on record^ viii. 179. 

Piment9f or Jamaica pepper, defcription of the tree that bears \t^ 
vi. 331. 

Pitchy how prepared from tar, vii« 3^2, 

Pittf Mr. the Englilh minifter, his charaflcr, v* no. His vigo- 
rous and fuccefsful ad minidration, 113. Remarks on his reii^ 
nation, 119. His plan of con d unexamined, 121*' ' 

Pizarr^y Francis, his birth and character, iv. n. Forms the 
fcheme of conquering the empire of Ptru, "ibid. His fird voyage 
anfuccef^ful, iz> Embarks again, 14. Banters Peru, and 
marks his coQrfe by rapine, 15. His interview with Atabalipa, 
1 6. Takes Atabalipa prifoner, 'i8« Puts him to death, ^Op 
He and his followers plunder the country, 21. His difputes 
with Almagro, 4,9^ Defeats and beheads him, 43. Perfecutes 
his folio werSy 44. Is aifailinated by them in Lima, ibidp 

Pizarro, Gonzales, ofurps the fupreme authority in Perp, and 
defeats the viceroy Nunnez, iv. 51. His triumphant entry 
into Lima, 52. Is defeated and put to death by Qafca, 53. 

Placentia, bay of, at Newfoundland, a French town bpilt there, 
vii, 193. This fetdement oppre0ed by French governors, 
191;. 

Platinaf a metallic fubllance found in Peru, defcrlbed, tVf iji. 
Natural hiftory of, ];2. Proc^fs of purifying it, i{3, It'a 
properties, 154, It*« ufes, 156, 

P/o/f, his account of the fuppofed ^ntlent ii)and q{ Atalantif» 
i, 34* His charafler, viii, 339. 

Poimtis, commodore of a French fleet, a/Ibciate^ the Buccaneers in 
the reduQion of Carthagena, y, 73. Is menaced with death by 
lihe Buccaneers for defrauding theni, 75. 

F f 4 P^land^ 
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P§lamfp .examination of die confticutiQa of govenunent in ,tkit 
coontry, viii. 44* Ho«y the country became expOie4 to dtl^ 
meniberfiient by ambitious neighboorsy 46* 

Pak Cat of CznwAAf defcribed, vi. 492. 

PJ/V;, dimini(hefi from legifiation, viii. 122. Was confined t^ 
the court of Rome duriog the middle aget^ 1239 The modern 
fyilcm ofy formed by pharles V» and Francis I. 125* Tree po? 
lie; of Europe, 133. 

Political errors, the fource of, inquired into, i. 97. 

Politics^ complicated nature of the fcience of, vi« 23$. The va- 
rioiis qualifications neceflary for the dudy of, 239. Why poli- 
tical truths are rather to be addreifed to the. public at large, ib^ 
to governors, 246. The views of^ very confined, vii. 124* 
1 29. Of Europe, the general maxims of, altered by the opera? 
tionsof ifiduilry, 189. 

Polytbei/mt theorigioof, viii, 3. ' 

Pondiac^ an American chief, infbnce of hil magnanimity, vii* 

Pondieberry, that {ettlement fortified by the French, ii. 281. la 
taken by the Dutch, but reHored, 283. Skilful management oF 
Martin, the direftor of the French Eall India Company, 384« 
Dumas prote^s the family of the nabob of Arcot againfk the 
Marattas, 328. Is defended by Dupleix againfl the Englifli, 
339. Is taken by the Englilh from M. Lally apd deftroyed^ 
370. Defcription of the town before it's dedruAion, 40$ • la 
new reftored by the French, 406. 

PcoUabs^ in Indoltan, an account of that people, i* 1 00. 

iPt'/fi of Rome, their ufurpatiqr^s over the £ngli(h, vii. iy6m 

Pepulatiott^ inquiry into the antien< population of the world, viii. 
246. Caufes of prefent complaiius of the decline of, 253. fie« 
pends in great meafure on the diiliibution of landed property, 
25 ;• Poverty, an obflacle to, 2^7. Celibacy of the clergy^ 
2S9, Perfecution for religion, 261. Annuities for Uvea* 262, 
All the means whiph make a flaie proTpda tend to promote po- 
pulation, 265. 

Porcelain, is fuppofed by count Caylus to b^ invented by the aa« 
tieiJC Egyptians, iii* 150. It*s qqalitics defined, 152. The fe- 
yeral kinds of, and their diil<ngui(hing charaderiHics, I5|. Hov^ 
coloured, i;6f Where manufadured, 157. The beu Bnro^ 
pesn imitations of this ware made in S; xony, i^id. Character 
cf Frettch and Englifli porcelain, 158. Comparifon between 
the Chi nefe and European porcelain, 159. Succe&ful attempt 
pf count Lauragais to manufacture porcdain, 161^ Accojunt oT 
^ the man u fadture at Se vr e, 162. Properties of the earth of limo* 
gcs, ibid, . . 

Ptff/ au Printtt on the iHand of St* Domingo, inquky whether 
this diftri^ be proper lor the fi:uatipn of the capital of the Prendi 
feulements there, vi, ijj. The town dedroyed by an earthy 
qgake> butrebuUc on tne fame ipot, ^57. 

> Port 
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• INDEX, 

^ort Rfiyid, in Jamaica, accottnt of it's defbiidUon by an carthquajce, 
vi. 540. 

fcrto $ettot unwholefbmenefi of the climate there, iv, ,182, Ex«- 
tefi&ve trade carried on there between Europe and South 
America, 183^ Brief hiftory of this traffic to it's decline, 

f9rt$ IUc(f9 Srft difeovery of that ifland, and landing of Ponce de 
Leon there, v. 36{, la peculiarly favourable to the growth of 
Ae manchjoeel tree, 369, The natives make an experiment to 
try If the Spaniard^ were immortal^ 370* But are reduced^ iit'd* 
De&ription and prefent (late of the ifland^ 37 1« Number of 
inhabitants and produce, 373* Hlnta for farther improvemenc 
of theilland, 374. 

j^a^kg^ii^ were the JBrft European nation that attempted maritune 
difcoveries, ], 32^ The illand of Madeu'a difirovered by^ 33, 
Their firft expeditions to Africa, 41. Voys^e of Vaico de Ga- 
Jtia to the £aft Indies, 42^ 10 t. Obtain a papal grant of all 
their eaftern difcoveries, 103. Voyage of AfvareQs Cabral« <ii^ 
Sfiablifh an Eaftcrn trade to Lilbon, 104^ Their motives ft^ 
feizingthe ifland of Socotora, 119. lExiteofive fthemes of Al- 
buquerque, 122* The city of Ormus taken* i28« Malacet 

' reduced, 137. SubmilGon of the neigbboflrine kingdom^^ jj^^ 
Hefle&ioBs 01^ their Indian exploits under Albuquerque, i±^ 
Are affifted againft the Moors by Henry of Burgundy and his . 
French koights, 146* The principles oJF the nation corriiptsd 
fay their eaftern conqueCb, i48» Send An erobaiTador to China, 
150* If is traalaftions there, 196. Their commanders treac 
the Chincfe ill, and are checked, 197* Obtain a grant of thr 
iiland Macao, 198. The empire o^ Japan difcovered, iiid. 
Review of liheir fuoceiles in the Eaflj 204, Their fettJenienli 
jn Afi-ica^ 2oj. Treat the natives unjuftly evtry wbere, aoyw 
TJieir corruption and profligacy, ^oS* Wiife admlaiftratiQii of ' / 
pon Juan deCaftro> fcg. A general confederacy of thelodiaa / /'' ^^ <; f 

J>owers formed againft them, 21 6. Are proteded by the vi^i* / J 

ancecf Ataida, 217. Stateof national a&trs on thedaathof 
l^ing Sebaftian, 222, Detail of the caufes that efieQed the rnin 
of (beir ailuia in India, £23. The prefent (late of their <irien^ 
tal connexions^ 226. General revievr of their ambitious Dhma 
«f coodudl in the EaU, iii. 220. Firil discovery of Braci^ ii^3^ 
362. Which is defpifed and made a receptacle for fdoos^ 364^ 
Heredhary andpathy between tbe Porti^gueze and SoanMrdi^ 
$^, Account of ^he inquifiion, g 6^. Grants made m Brnzaf 
to Portugueze noblemen, 367* Tibe natives there civilised by ' 
the Jefuita, fSo. Brazil overrun by the Datch, 388^ Thil 
duke of Bragan^a placed upon the throne of, 401. Brazil icr 
covered^ 406« Plljputes with Spain about the boundaries of 
their colonies, 423* AnexduGve company formed for the wine 
tisade, ^29. 1 he Braotl ^ade iulgefted to a monopoly, 4^a» j^ 
Impo&tions by which that province is deprefled, 486. Decline « / 
if ihis kingdom^ and it's diftai^f &ttlementS| 491. Caufeof the /p^ /"'>- j ^ 
' ^ conQexioa . 
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INDEX. 

amoesdiM between Portogal and EagUady 494* Nttnre of 
the trade with EoglaiuU 495* Degeneracy oif the Pottttgoc ae ^ 
owing to the dependance they are funk under to England, 499* 
The firH ftep scceflary towaird their recovery, coo, Artidea 
proper for then to coldvate. ;o3« Remarka on ue dilcourage* 
snentf of their wine trade, ^04* Are niftakcn in their meafiuca 
for leftoring the cnltore of com, 506. Nomher of the people. 



/ p I (11 nnd amount of the revenoe, 507* All reformation inefiedual 



nntil their clergy are reduced to fobordination to the civil power, 
517. The fear of incenfing England ooght not to protpiA their 
cftablKhing good regulations, 518* Ongnt not co fobmit to be 
protededy 519. Muft foil, if they will not cultivate a naval 
fcenethy 520. Might have made a good advantage of the de- 
fbudioni^ liiboo, 521. Aoconnt of the letdements on the 
coaft of Africa, v* 242. Their Baft India difcovcriet and 
conqpefts occafion them to negled arts and agriculture, viii« 
180. 

P^a/«r plant described, v. 318* 

Foffit the filver mines there, when and how difeovered, iv« i6q« 
Their produce at difierent periods of time, i6i* 

Pfv/r/y of a people, a check to their populadoo, ?iii, 257* 

PnyiTf the origin of, viiL 3* ^ 

Prejfit reflexions on the liberty of, v. 94. Particularly in Great 
Britain, viii. 63, 

Pfitftbo0d, the fole principle by which they are actuated, vai. 
9^. The hierarchy of, in tbeChrifEian church traced, 98* 

Primiingt importance of this art to mankind, viii. 344. 

Priifiliges, pcrfonaY, reiitlting from profeflional chara^er, refiec« 
ttODSon, iii. 32'2. 

Proas, flying, of the Marianne iflands, defbribed, iii. 385* 

Praftrty^ reflexions on the origin "and abufe of, vi. 54. 312, 
The right of a man to make a teftamentary dirpofition of his 
eftate inquired into, vii. 81 « The pof&flions of, precarious in 
civilized fociety, \% 155. A community of, a moft dangerous 
doctrine, 28 !• The uneqaal diflribution of, the foundation of 
two irreconcileable parties in fociety, vii. 430* 

ProUjtantSt review of the perfecution of, by I^wis XIV. in France, 
vii. 52^ 

Prowdmci^ ifland of, how flrft fettled, vi. 355. A colony efla* 
bliibed there by captain Woodes Rogers, 356* 

Pruffianst military charaAer of, viii. 153, See Fr^i^r/V 111, 

Ptoltmy^ why he fixed the firft meridian at the weflern part of the 
Canary iflands, iii, 248. 

PuhcondoTf the Englifii fettlement there deflroyed by their own 
Maoiflar foldiers, ii. 39. 

Punijhments^ capital, remarks on the injury done tor (bdety by themi 
ii* 59. 

Puritans t origin of that appellation in England, vii* 141* EpAi-* 
grace to North America, 142. 233. ^ 

. Puffk 
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ttirpk dyit peculiar kind of» celebrated by the antientS} fpai^d on 
the coafift of Goayaqail and Guatimala, iv. 134.* 



^aiirs, perfectited in New. England, vii« 237* ^ Origin of the 

' ie£t, 283. Their ' diftinguKhing drets and' behaviour, 284^ 
Their moralfj 285. Their contempt for religious rites, iisd. 
Occalion of their name, 286* Multiply under periecution, Hid* 
The prudence of their peaceable maxims examined, 309. Speech 
of one. in America, ceniuring the cuflom of retaining Negroes in 
ilavery, vii. 416* 

^uehiCt the capital of . Canada, founded, vi. 433. Ineffeflual 

, iiege of, in 1690, by the Eng1iQ)» 487*. The city deferibed, vii« 
78. Is finally taken by the Engliih, up* 

^ickfilvtr* where found in Europe, .iv« 164* Where found in 
Peru, 165. Pefcription of the mines at Quanta VeHca, i66* 
The working in thefe mines pernicious to the conilitution, ibidm 

, The air in the vicinity of them unwholeibme, 167* Confurop;* 
tion of, in the gold and fllver mines, i68« Account of the fup- 
plies of, /ent from Spain to Peru, 422. 

^imoffe, adimunitive people on the iiland of Madagafcar, defcrib^* 
ed, ii. 227. 

^/Vtf, in Peru,^ the province defcribed, iv. 103. Circomdances 
that moderate the heat of the torrid zone, 104* Purity of the 
ail*, and upiform beauty of the climate, 105. Is the mod po* 
pujouf part of the Aiperican continent, ip6, Produce and ipa-r 
nufia^ures, ibid. Bark the only article of produce exported, 
io8. Profligate manners of the inhabitants of the city pf Quito, 

R 

Raguildast governor of Cabuliftan, Simulates Babar to the conqoeft 

of IndoAan, ii. 342, Remonftrances of a Banian to him on thu 

event, 344. 
RajahputSt mountaineers who continually harafs the IndoAan go« 

vernment, account of, ii. 361. , 
JtaUight Sir Walter, his expedition to Guiana, vi. 29. His cha- 

raSer, vii^ 129* His expedition to Carolina, 130* 
fiats y great ravages made by, in the Caribbee iflands, v. 314. Of 

Canada defcribed, vi. 492. 
RedSea^ a geographical defcription of, i. 12I9 Advantages re- 

fulting to Europe from the Poitugucze obtaining the command 

of this Tea, 1 24. Meafures taken by the £ngU(b to improve their 

trade in that fea, ii. 65. 
Jirfornud religion in Europe, rife of, i. 23^, ^ . 

Religi99t the fourcef of, viii^ 2. The natural progrefi of, ii. 

The true tendency of it's precepti, 356. 
J^ifublfcSf a view of the ^miniftratioa of government in, viM. 139. 

Afcicr^l 
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A iMifttfM^fviCf curitd Ml 1i|r iH 

139. 
AwA a much better ibtkm for the otval fixices of RiiSa thaa 

Cronftadt and Peteribiirgby iiL 129* 
RrotnMt, royal, no meuure of the power of an empire, viiU 

s/f • Tlw cnOom of faming oot ttmsuat^ nkmom to a lai^ 

Ximkukm in lunnwi afiuti, whether of odlky to l on l dnd, I. «• 

RMm*, Che foot and M qoeMuet defohbed, iii. 176. Where 
produoed^ and how preparad» 177. The fevcmllaiidt of, 178. 

Ric0, the diierent kiodeof, cnltifaled inChinn, u 155. ifow 
coldvatcd on Madagafear^ ii. aa;. Botanical ^efcriptitn of 
Aat plant, f & 35 4* The cidtivatloa of, ininrioot to the heiMhi* 
neft of aooontry, ifiV. Is IhcocftlnHy oaftivnied in Sood^ C^ 
rolin^, 355* 

S/« JoMthv, the govemnent of, io Btnnil, detertbed, iv. 4stft 
The fbgnr cane, indigo, and cofee cnltivated there, 459. The 
capital dtf defcribed, 460. 

Unulst the iate of, cveiy whjBre, hidicatWe of the degree of ci^ 
viKaation of the native6i viiS, fS. 

R9ammk Bap, in Carolina, firft attempt ttf die EngSlh Co fbnh a 
letthmcnt there, vii. 150. 

Rmanif antient, their motives for feiaing the iflaodof ifcify^ u 
8. Why inferior to the Greeks in the cukivation of arts wA 
fciences, 9. The linal overthrow of the empire, how favoured, 
10. The fabverfion of the antient empire of, attrihoted prima- 
rily, to Wodin the Scythian chief, iii« 3. The libeitj of, ori- 
ginally de!lroy«d by Cato the cider, vii. 557. Review of the 
wkoxif of, wTth a chanAerof the Romans, viii, at. Thefendal 
iyftem formed on the ruins of the empire, as* 7<f« Why infe- 
rior to Greece in the fine arts, 316. Cbarader of the Roman 
literature, 317. The. fine arts expelled on the fubverfion of the 
ompire, 320, And driven ba^ agm from Confhmcinople^ yitf 

ftimtf modern, tmgin of Ac ecc k li i rfl i cal empircof, u 13. Cba- 
rader of, in the fifteenth century, 29. Rife of it*8 tcdefiafilcal 
power, viii. 7. Leadii^ caufts of the reformation, S. The 
4ifcoveryof America inSrumental to it's dednie, tt. ififiori- 
cal account of the rife of papal dominion, y8. Circumftances that 
combined to diveft the pope of his temporal power, 106. 

ftc/di, commandant t>f New Mexico* tafeea refuge in England ixom 
the perfccotions of the monks, iii, ^zS, 

Jlumf tow procured from the fngar-cane, t« 337^ 

J^i^tf, the extended conquers of this empn« alank the QMneie, 
ili» loy.^ The boundaries fettled, Hi J. A commercial treaty 
made with China, 108. Method of conducing the trade w^h 
China, 109* An attempt made to open a communication i>e>- 
tween Siberai and India, no. Carry on an tntercoarfe wliii 
Jpdia by. means of the CafpianSea, iii« Extent of this oq- 
fir^ is6. Acc<mnt<Hr die difltrem pUfts 9f ftt Efffian ped^ 

pl^f 
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pte» 117. State of popolation» ii8« Publi^ refenae, 119. 

* viimates and agricttftore, iHii* Mines, lao. Foreign trade, 
121. Obftades to the improvement of trade» tza. Debta 

• owing to fereigners not cafily i ocovered» 123. Military (Irength 
of the empire 124. Natural drcnmianccs, that p^oced the 
empire on all fides» 12.5. Meafiires taken hf Peter L to ulk a 
marine^ 127, loGonveniencies of die harboor of Cronftadc, 
128. Prefent ftate of the imperial navy, 130. Refie^lion on 
the goveromcttt of, iiid^ Patnotkprioci^sof thegoverameae 
of the preient emprefs Catharine, 132. Farther regulationa 
fiiggeiled for the improvemeat of this empire. 1 39. Inqiiir/ 
whether the duaate of that exteafive empire it favoarable to 

' civilization^ vai*. |i}3. It's exteniion confidered« 34. The 
lower dais of pfO|db not prepared for the reception of libeaty^ 
J5« Their ignorance and fiiperftiiiooi 36. Examination of 

~ tlie meafures parfaed by the emprefs Catharine to civiliae her 
fubjedsy 37* The foandKng hofpital, 3SU The academic^ 

39- 

& 

Saia^ ttieiiland^, fflhabitants, and produce, defcribed, v« ^9&m 

SaiU^ of CanadZp defcribed» vt« 493. 

9acrtfreit the origin of, viii. 3. 

Sajp^ account of the port of, in Barbary, v. 17s*. 

Sagjo^ the nacoral hiftory and afes of. i. 143, 

Sahara^ deferts of, in Africa, ddcHbed, v« iqS. 

BioiMtt, three iilands diependant on Goadalape^ account o(^ vu 

109. 
Smrdo, Jofeph, hanged for difiaterefted good natare,. iy« i6j«» 
Sailii, 10 Barbary, account of that port, v* itS* 
SalfitU iiland, is reduced by the Engjiih,. ii. 107« Oeicriliei^ 

ibiiL 
SmU, qoaKaesof that made in Portugal,, m 504* Is. a (pedfic 

againft the poiibn of the manchineei tree, v. 369. 
Salt'petre^ how produced and refined at Patna in Indoftan, iu x^$. 

The amount and rate of the European esrport of this atticie^ 

156. 
Sakradifri, St. the capital of Brazil, built, iv« 380. la taken by 

the Dutch, 38$* Is furrendeied by them, 3^. The dcy de« 

fcribed, 452. Manners of the inhabitants, 453. 
San SifivaJor, one of the Bahama iflands, diicovered by Colum- 
bus, iii» 252. Friendly intercousfe between him and thenar* 
' tivcs, 253. 

S^pi^uarie/, ecdefiaftical, for criminals^ reflexions en,. iiL 324. 
Senders tree^ a botanical defcription of, with it's ufes,. ik 94. 
Sandracotus^ drives the Macedonians out of India, and uniaes alt 

Indollan under his dominion, ii. 340. 
tsnla Crux, the ifland of, defcribrd, v. 483, Revolutiona of, 

iAid. Rapid progrefs and decay of a French cokmy there, 484* 
' Caufes of it's decay explained, 485, la fold to Denmark, 436* 

Prefent 
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Prefenl ftate of it's cohivatiotf, iHi. Kumbef 6f intabitanti, 
487. 

Smnia Fi ii Bogotm^ the capital city of N6w Grdiada, deicribed^ 
iv, 103. 

Smrato^Ht capture of the Britiih aririy dnder gelieral Bargoyne there^ 
by the Amerfcan general Gates^ vli. 515. 

Sajh/ras tree, botanical defcription of, vii, 37i» It's {^pertiies 
and ufes 373. 

Saxcnj, the b'eit Caropeani imitatidn of jfercdaia carried 6n there; 
iii. IC7« 

SeBab Abhas the Great, king of Perfia,^ a revieiv of hi& vifiofies 
and adminiUratfoo of government, ii* 2i* Unites his forces 
*with the £nglifh to drive the Portogaeze from Ormas, 24. 

Sthiiks^ a nation of Indian republicans, defcribed,'~ii, 362. 

Schilderop^ an agent of the Danifh ' African Company, his amiablo- 
charafter, v. 253* 

Seots HighlandiTSf their charader, vii. 5^4^. 

icjibiatify driven out of their native country by Pompey, overriio 
the north and weft parts of Europe, iii. 3. Their leader, Wo- 
din, excites all nations againft the Roman empire, ihid» • Sea 
TaHArf. 

Siah of Canada, defcribed, vii« 90, Manner df taking them, 
91. Ufes of their (kins, 92^- 

Stai it's ofe in prtif^f iring an equipoife in the feveral parts of the 
globe, vif* 143, The agitations of, calmed by oil, 199. 

Ssamin, their unjuH treatment in England and other countries con'^ 
dcmned, viii. 176. Their charadpr difplayed, 370. 

&rr^in politics, may be of temporary advantage, bat tendsA 
certain ruin, iii. 44,' ^ 

ifuigai tivcTf defcribed, v. 228« 

^^mtf, a^panifli fetdeiflent in Chili, account of, Iv. ioi« 

Serhgbam, account of that ifland and it's .magnificent pagoda, ii< 
358. Is given np by the French, 369. 

Serre LectUt on the coaft of Africa, ftate of the trade carried on 
there, v. 231. 

Sban/crit, language of Tndoftan, fbme account of, i. 6o« 

Siam, a detail of the trade carried on there by the Dutch, i. 2874 
Occafion of the French entering that kingdoo), ii. 264. Alt 
the fertility and riches of the (oil deftroyed by the tyranny of the 
government, 267. The French intereft there ruined by the 
errors of the Jefuits,' 270. 

Sicilj, how the arts of agriculture and, commerce Were introduced 
into that ifland, i. 7. ^ 

Silkf how colledled in Bengal, and it^s qualiiie?, ii. 144. 15^. 
The Chinefe account of the difcovery Of,, iii. 163. Introduc- 
tion of the manuftdture into Europe, 1 64. Qualities of the /fe- 
veral kinds of European filk, ibid. The filk from China fupe* 

• fior to that of Europe, 165. The two principal kinds of Chi- 
nefe filk, 1 66. Character of the Chinefe mantifafltired filks, 
167. 
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SUth inqmty into the caule of the black colour of, in Ncgroesi r. 

- 187. . 

^lavi trade in Guinea, hiftorical account ofi v, aai. Method of 
condu^ng them to the European fadloHeSf zz^. The coafb 
frequented for this trafEc, 226* Amount of the annual ezporta* 
tion of» with the rates at which they are purchafed, 245* With 
what Jcinds of merchandize the flaves are bought, 247. Origin 
of the Englilh African Company^ iz^o. Annual amount of the 
Englifh flave trade, 2^1. A I>aniih African Company formed, 
253. Spaniih attempts to enter into the flave trade, 25$. Re- 
marks on the prefcnt date and method of carrying on this tflde^ 
2C7« The proper feafoos for the voyage, ±^S, Howdifpoied 

' of in America, 260* Stories illnftrating the character of Ne-- 
groesy 261. Their vindidive fpirit under oppreilion, 265^ 
Their wretched condition in America, 267. Their different 

• fituation in exteniive and in confined colonies, 26B* Their 
difieient treatment by different European nations compared, 269, 
Their diforders, 270* Methods of cure, 271. Hints for ren« 
dering their condition more fupportable, 274. Are flrbngly 
afieded by mufic, 276* Plantation born Negroes the mod ufe* 
ful, 280. .Female Negroes, why loved by Europeans, 281* 
How this trade might be aboliftied, 305* 

Slaveryi, feudal, how abolifhed, i. 21. Defined, v. 282. Ori- 
gin and progrefs of, iiidp Feudal flavery, 286* Emancipa* 
tion of towns, 288. Cruel oppreflions of the feudal barons, 

. 289. How villains recovered perfonal freedom, 290, Origin 
of leafes for y tears and lives, 291* Sovereigns, how ind need to 
midermine the chain of feudal fubordination, i^/V. Slavery be* 
'^n in Ameriqi, when deilroyed in Europe, 292. Slaves 
tranfported from Africa to America, 293. Freedom and flavery 
compared, iiiJ. The right of man over man inquired into» 
204. The arguments pleaded to juRify flavery examined, 296. 

. Hints for abolifhing flavery in America^ 305* It's influence 
over the mind in the Turkifli empire, viii. 28. 

Smugglings the great fupport of the French American fettlements, 
vi.i51.235. A relaxation of prohibitory laws recommended^ 
235. The natural confequence of opprefEve ^aws, vii. 439. 

SeareZf Lopez, fucceeds Albuquerque in the viceroyalty of India^ 
and profecutes his plans, i. 149. 

Societjt barbarous and civilized, compared, i. 308. vii. 153. The 
progrefs of, traced, iii. 137. Monaflic„the nature of, invefii« 
gated, vi. 502* Evidences of man being formed and defiined 
for affociation, viii. 15. The varioiis revolutions of, 18. All 
the obligations of roan have a reference to, 351. 

So€otora^ motives of the Portugueze in feizing this ifland, i. 1 19* 

Spcrates, his charafler, viii. 334. Separated morality from reli- 
gion, 349. 

Sei/^ whether it's vegetative powers can be exhaufled by cultivatioup 
vi, 385, 

SMitn, 
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j^Uitn^ tk ptM \uxmk tf» iorBBfopi^ tW InbH dTcfpidld^ 
by the increafe of caxes, viii. 156. Their being kept in idle« 
ImA, uotbf r cvU, i%j. The aoflibtt of fiiUen baa aiMiiift0l 
coaiagr, 158* Tbe ittareafa of» tcodt t» de%«MHni» f60b 
&«^^ tbe peopic of, i^ppcs>^ to b^ born ibr ddj^t^fin^ Tiii. te 
$mak SiMg the. icYetal rcArttoti brid apoB tbe Barijntm e^ by 
the Spanivda^ iiL 40|. Fifll Mkwmy eiSp hy Buboi^ in 9* 
9mtJk Sfa Ctmfmgff £DgliAi» elbblifiied, m 3^47 « 
^rMf/«» Tbottaft i[e» bie generous releafe of « faoKib ikwe 10 her 

lover, \» 210. 

S^m^ tbe lUte of, when tbe ftverrf p t uriiMxt were inked fey tiii 
Aarviugc pf Ferdinand and Ifabdk, u 24* 

Coniefts between the cfowot of Spain saA PartDga]» caonCBii- 
ipg ihe property of AmcricaD aad Afiatk difcavcriesjr m^ 75* 
SeiKb m^onaries to the Philippiae ifiaods^ 77. Retiett of 

« their g»fernaftent aad policy there,. fti» Rcanrks o» tbe bn- 
porrance of tbeie lAawit by preper flujwgeflKotf 96« . Inqoi^ 
into ihe caafe of tbe anttpathy cbe Spaniards have to eke Freacb, 
9a» 1 heir plan of donuoion in tbe fiaft, fufpended by tbetKa- 
ibies they enjoy in America^ aox. Manners of the antieaK na- 
ti^ea of, 240* Is fubdued by tbe Carth^tniam, 241. Is re- 
d^ced under the powers of tbe Ronaas, 243* UUb^ejEUdhy 
the Gotb8» atid afterwards by the Moorsy 244. , Tbe kivgdons 
•f Cafifle and Ariagoa anited^ 245* Colombes fitfied oot for 
the iikovtty of a new continent, 247, Their ietdeaaent and 
eraeltiea on the iiland of St« Doariago^ 258« Their fticceflb ia 

• AoMrica greatly facilitated by the Indian women^ 27$* Con- 

. ^aeft of Mexico by Gortez^ zBcl . 

Conqadt of Pern by Pizarro^ br. 11* Review of tbe legola- 
tions eftaUiflied in thie piovince^ 47. Trade eariaod on with 
Sooth AaKriea» at Porto Bello, 1 83* Tie SpflfetfaRb- x mixed 
aaceiiallpasisof cbe world, 21 7« Re?iewof t^efernisof|o» 
vernmeat eflabHSied in Spanifii Anfierica, 27^* Eocleffaihcal 
government of the coioates. 277* Didributiott of lands there, 
lij^ Taxes tmpoTed on the coloayes^ 2%« Summar^r view of 
the^ fevenaes derived from AiMrica^ 29^2^ The Spaaiih coart 
adeated by a (pirit of monopoly in ibe adminiftration^ of her co- 

, fejBsea^ 292* Reafon why Qie perfevered in a» exroneoas fyfteoii 
294. Decline of manufadtures and agncukiire at hottbe, in con- 
fequence of acqnirkig American pofiefiana« 296^ Tbefe mU^ 
fbruines voiantariiy aggravated by ch&expoA^OHi of tbe Moors 
ffom Spain, a^A. Conttqnences. of thi» hdatuaaed condu^^ 300. 
Oppreffion of the farmers, 30 r* The operation of tbe Inqiiili- 
tion on the character of the tapaniards, 505. Tbeir poverty and 

tride^ 306. Degeserasy of maniiers, jfO/. Diftrefs of tfai 
pantib nsoaarcby, 308* Dqsopoladoo 4s6 America^ jc^ 
Probable caufes of the barbarity exerci fed' toward the Ittdunsf 
. 3iOi Great ddbafyeo of iivei iar ilir msoer, jia. Matred 
between the European and AmeHcan Spaniards> ji^ ladica- 

tioni 
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tioiis 6Fil retoVery from thefis calamitoiis inflaences, 316% Th« 
adminidrationofthe cobnies reformed, 318. Meafures recom^ 
mehded for the reicovery of the kingdom to profperity, 319. A '• 
proper turn fliould be given to the national pride, 320. The 
diergy arid m&uary oagbt to be reduced, and the Inquifitioa ^ 
aboli(hed». 32i« Toleration in religion neceflary to increase the 
population of the kingdom, 9 27. Impoffible for Spain to keep 
the produce of the American mines in their own hands, 328. 
'Amount of their exportation, 330* Amount of the gold and 
filver imported from the American mines, ibiJ^ Agriculture 
ought to he prbtnoted^ 332* Arttcks proper for American cul- 
tivation, 333* Ought to open the colonies to foreigners, 335* 
The objedions againft an open trade with America, confidered, 
343* Whether^ the Spanifh dominion over the colonies be per- 
manent, 345* Preient flouriihing Hate of the kingdom, 356, 
Outrages committed by Philip If. and his focceiTorSf againll the 
Portugueze, 401. Difpntes with Portugal abodt the boundaries 
of iheir American iettlements, 423. 

Why they relinquiflied the conqueft of the Caribbee lilands^ 
v« 33* - Their violent meafures to checfc the contraband trade 
in the Weft Indies precipitate them into war, 904 Engage 
with France in a war with Great Britain, 125. Lofs of Havan- 
nah, 132. The expulfion of the Moors from Spain, the pro- 
diidng canfe of the piratical dates of Barbary, i8u Attempts 
made by, to obtain a ihare of the African flave trade, 255. Ac- 
count of the Spaniih fettlements on the iiland of St. Domingo, 
378* Defcription of Cuba, 387* Examination into t&eir po- 
licy and management of the Caribbee Iflands, 41 3« 

Fate of a Spaniih colony fent to fettle in Louifiana, vii. 35* 
» .y The reports circulated by the Spaniards concerning the Streignt 
of Anian, fuppofed to be artfully propagated to miflead other 
nations, 177* Account of the expedition of Admiral Fuentes, 
ihU. The king of, ofku his mediation between England, 
France, and America, 546. And, on refufal, joins with the two 
« . latter in the war againft England, 548, 

Political commotions excited by the difputed fucceffion to the 

crown of Spaifi, viii. 129* Brief hiftory of the famous afmada 

far the conqueil of Engtand, 163; Their Weft India difcove^ 

ika occafion the negle^ of arts and agriculture^ i8i. 

Sfki'trade^ meafures ptirfued |by the Dutch to iecure the mono* 

pc^y of, i. 259. 267* 
. StadtJMir^ of the United Provinces, whether this ofHce be dan« 

gerous to the liberties of the Dutch, viii. 72. 
Stamp'O^t over th^ Briti(h American colonies, origin of, vii. 4jo« 

Cauies of It's repeal, rjiV, 
Siaujmtn^ how formedin general, viii. 1 36, Their ufual condufl, 

'37- ^ 
Statues, reflexion on the folly of ereding them, and the vanity of 

princes in procuring tbcm to be ereded, iii. 14. 

Vol. VIII. ^ Gg SuiaJ^s^ 
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Saiahg under the Indoftao cjnpi^e, the natore of their dignity add 
aathority, if. 347. 

Saiz, a cofflroonication eftablilhed from that port with the Eaft In* 
dies, by the Venetians, i. 119. 

Sa^arcatu dtfcnbcd, and it*s hiftory, v. 330. Method of calti- 
ration, 331. The juice how fepiratec trom the caoe, 332. 
Procef^ uf obtaining (agar from tbi^ juice, 333. French method 
of pre paling fugar, 334. Qualities of fugar depending on the 
foil it grows. on, 336. Di 'iPaitoii of lam, 337. Hints for im- 
proving the cdiivaiion cf the can?, i^id. Sagar the principal 
articleof exportation from the Caribbeelflands, 339. Requires 
confiderable capitals to cultivate it with fiiccefs, 417. Culture 
of, at Barbadoefy vi. 294. 

Sugar-mapU Tree defcribed, vii. 389, Method of procariog it's 
i'ap, ibidm Hosv the fap is reduced to fugar, 390. 

Sully t minider of Henry IV« of Fr aDce> his chara&er as a financier, 
ii« 300. 

Samatraj Htuation and defcription of that ifland, i. 279. Religion 
and government of the ibuchern Malay inbabitants, aSo. Ac- 
count of the northern inhabitants, 281. Defcription of the 
camphv-^r tree, 282* The face of the country, and it's mine- 
ral produ6tions, 284. Trade carried on there by the Dutch, 
2S5. 

Smperftitiott^ mookifli, chara£lerized, i. 13, Natural events of an 
extraordinary kind, one great fource of, iii. 279. iv. 322. It's 
univerfality and objed, vi. 423. 

Suraty it's fituation, and the trade carried on there deicribed, li, 
6'^. Revolutions there, 103. Is intended by the French to he 
the centre of their Eailern traffic, 239. Origin and progrefs of 
that city, 244. The (hips built there, ibtJ Manners of the 
inhabitants, 245. Banians, ibid, Perfees, 248. Moguls, 249. 
Is pillaged by Sevagi, 257. Their ihips and caravans robbed, 
258. Principal articles of the trade of the city, 259, This 
market loH to the French, z8i. 

Surinam^ it's ii tuation and fettlement defcribed, v. 440. It's re« 
volutions, ibid. A colony of fugitive ilaves formeid there, 442. 
Their independence acknowledged by the Dutch, 443. Dutch 
method of draining the low. grounds in, 444. i heir coffee and 
Sugar plantations, 446. Their accurate atid neat agricultnre» 
447, iroduce of the colony, 448. Number of inhabitants, 
449. Account of the town of Paraniaoi;©, ibid. Taxes, 450. 

, Dcfenfive date of the province, 461. Cruelty of the Dutch to 
their Negro flaves, 463. Are haraffcd by the incarfions of the 
fugitive flaves, ilid, 

Su/a^ in the regency of Tunis, it's habour defcribed^ v, 165, 

SivedcH, the antienr inhabitants of, concerned wito other northern 
nations in fubverting tne Roman empire, iii. 35. Barbarous 
manners of the nativeb until the time of God'ivus Vafa, ^S. Ill 
confcquences of his (hutting his ports agaiud the Lubeck fbips, 

37- 
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-37. Martial fpirit difFufed by Guftavus Ajdolphus, 38. Change 
in the manners of the people on the death of Charles XII. 39, 
An Eaft India company eflabJidisd, 40/ Hifton'cal review of, 
42. Prefent flate of the country, 45. Remarks on the popu- 
lation of, 46. Reiledtions on the propen(ity to emigrarion 
among the Swedes, 47. State of agriculture, 49. Mines, 50. 
Manufadories and fifheries, 52. A maritime (Irength raifed, 53; 
Review of the articles of trade, 54, Military force, 55. Navy, 
57. Revenues, 58. Evils refulcing from the change made in 
1720, in the conllitution of government, 60. The fadltions of 
Hats and Caft, 61. The king rendered abfolute, 62. In- 

. quiry into the nature of the conditucion of the government of, 
viii. 40« 

S*witzerland, origin of the republic of, viii, 89. The nature of 
the union of the feveral cantons explained, 90. Occafion of 

. their hiring out troops to foreign powers, 91, Review of their 

-f prefent circumllances, 93. indications of fiability m their go- 
ver&menty 94, Their eccle/iallical government, 95. 

r 
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Tcbago, defcripiion of that ifland, vi. 370* It s revolutions, ibid* 
Is ceded to England, 374. Error committed by the firfl Englifti 
fcttlers, 376. It's population and produce, 377. 

T'aba/cOf the Indians there reduced by Cortez, iii. 274. 

^alapeysy Siamefe monks, defcribed, ii. 270. 

^amerlafu, his extendve conquelts in the Eal}, ii. 342. 

^anjour, defcription of that country and it's produce, iii. 8. A 
fettiement formed there by the Dancs^ 9. 

Tizr, how procured from the pine-tree in Carolina, vii. 352, 

^artary, antient Stythia, it's extent and inhabitants, ii'. lOO' 
The great lama, and his religion, 102. Military charadier of 
the Tartars, 104. Conquer the empire of China twice, io6. 
Contefts between the Ruffians and Chinefe about the boundaries 
of the refpedive empires, 107. A trade eftablifhed between the 
Tartars and the Ruflians, iii. 

Taxes, how levied in China, i. 160. The great increafe of, to be 
attributed to the increafe of (landing armies^ viii. 156. A. defi- 
nition of, 266, An hiftorical view of, 268« A poll-tax, the 
mod arbitrary of all taxes, 269, Taxes on the neceflaries of 
life, cruel, 270. Injurioufnefs o'i duties on trade, 27?. A 
land-tax the only one which conciliates the public intercft with 
the rights of individuals, 273. The obje^ions to it Hated, 275. 
Ruinous conlequences of farming out revenues, 279* Ought xo 
be regulated by the reprefentatives of the people, 2Hx. Confe* 
quences from the right of impoling taxes being in the prince^ 
282. 297. 

TVw, the farft introdu£lion of this herb into England, and the ut)i- 
vcrfal fondnefs of the people for it, ii. i56. Vait confuroptioa^ 
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of, in England, 167. Dcfcription and coltore of, lii. 146. 
The varieties of, how produced, 147. Why generally drank i>y 
the Chinefe, 149. Attempts made to cnltivate the plant in Eu- 
rope, 1^0. 
ftlltcbiriy^ On the coaft of Malabar, an Etigli(h faflory for pepper 
there, it. 396. A compofition paid for the country duttes, 399. 
Tmeriffit dcfcription of that ifland, and the height of the ooon- 

tain, iii. 2$o. 
Tetuan, billorical account of that port, v. 176. 
Texiira^ Michael de, archbifhop of St. Salvadore^ harafles the 

Duich invaders of Brizil, iv. 389. 
Theotra€yt why the word of all modes of governraent, ii. 91. The 

founda.ion of, viii. 4. 
Thislogy^ alters every thing, in order to bfcnd them to it's 0\Xrti fny*' 
iierious principles, v. 189. Obllra^s the difcovery of truth by 
fcruples, 195. The various principles on which it has been 
founded by different nations, viii. 347. Morality the bafit of 
' all, 348. 

Thiheit the articles of trade taken by that kingdom from Bengal, 
ii. 141.' Mufk, a peculiar produdion to the country, i^iV. See 
Tartar J. 
Thomas^ St. the Daniih fettlement on the coaft of Coroiliandel, 

hiflorical account of, ii. 264. 
•— — , the ifland of, fettled by the Danes, ▼. J^'jc^* Is fre- 
quented by the Buccaneers, 4So. Other circumflinces that eda- 
bli(hed a trade there, 481. Number of inhabitants 487) 
Tillage ofland^ how far it will fupply the place of dungv vi, J^7. 
Timar^ defcription of that ifland, and the moiives that ihdticed the 

Dutch to fecure it, i^ 269. 
TitheSy eftablilhmcnt of, in Rngland, vii. 136. 
Tiafcalay republic of, oppofes the march of Cortez to Mexico, 
iii. 281. Account of the government and manners of the na- 
tives, 282. Make an alliance with the Spaniards, and feiftforce 
their army, 284. Return of Cortez to TIafcala, 294. M&nu- 
fa£^ures of this province, 36;, 
Tobacco, hilforical account of it's confumption and trade in France, 
ii. 384. Firft difcovery, and defctiption of this cauftie plant, 
vii. 316. Method of cultivating it, 317. Management of the 
plant after it is cut, 3 ! 8. Comparifon of the quality of tobacco 
from different parts of the world, 319. Is a great exhaofter of 
foil, 322. 
Toleration, the free exercife of, the means of extinguiihtng ftnati- 

cifm and enthu£afm, viii. 1 1. 
Tonquin^ the religion of Confucius adopted there, but not his mo- 
rality, ii. 273. Character of the inhabitants, ibid. No Eu- 
ropean merchants able to eftablifh a correfpondenee witb diem, 
which is conHned to the Chinefe, 2744 
Torrid zone ^ formerly fuppofed tq be uninhabitable, u 32. Cir- 
cum (lances that moderate the h^ac of, vf* 104* 

i Tortuga, 
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Tori^ga, the ifland of, becomes a neft of pirates, v. 48, Their 
depredations chiefly directed to the Spaniards, 49. Some of 
their moft remarkable exploits, i^/V* Defcription of the ifland,' 
vi. 122, The colony deftroyed, by orders from MadriJ, 123, 
Is retaken and fortified by the Buccaneers, under the command 
of Willis/ an Englifliman, /^/V. The Englifli e;^pelled by the 
French, 124, Produce of the ifland» 125, 

Tmvnsf how extricated fr«m feudal obligations, v.. 288. See Cities. 

Trade, how carried on, during the feuJal ages, u 17. 

Trajan^ emperor, his patriotic declaration to the Romaa people, 
vii. 545, 

Tranquebar^ in the kingdom of Tanjour, built and fettled by the 
Danes, iii. 9* Declines, 10. Is attacked by the rajah of 
Tanjour, at the inftigation of the Dutch, but refcued by the 
£ngli(h, 1 1. Prefent circumSances of the f^eulement, 24. 

Tranjmigration of/ouls, the influence of this doctrine upon the 
civil Jaws of Indo^aa, i« 67. Mythological account of, 87. 
Probable origin of the idea of, 88, Tends tu fofcen the man* 
ners of it^s believers, iii. 20 ). 

Tran/portatiou of Englifli felons the good policy of, vi, 283. 

Travellings an immoral employment, iy. 375, 

Tranjtneor^ on the coafl of Malabar, account of that kingdom, and 
it^s late enterprizing monarch, ii« 84, 

Treaties^ between princes, have not the v|ilidity of thofe formed 
between nations, viii. 132. 

Trela'wmyt governor of Jamaica, his treaty with the fugitive Ne^ 
groes thrre, vi. 348. 

Trinidad^ Situation and climate of that ifland, v, 358. h*> ex« 
tent and delcriptioo, 359, Decline of the iflanc} from the pcri[l> 
ing of the cacao trees, 360. 

Tripoli^ defcription of this country and its inhabitants, v. 15'^, 
Their trade, 160. Defcription of it's capital town, 161. 

Trois Rivieres, city of, in Canada, defcribed, vii. 79. ' 

Tunis, prefent ftate of it's military force, v. 162. Revenue of 
the (late, 163. Trade of the inhabitants, 164. Defcription 
of it's capital 10 wn, 166. 

^urks, charad^sr of that people in the fifteenth century, i. 28. 
Their attempts on Europe checked by the naval enterprizes 
of the Portugueze in the ILall, '124. Origin of their empire^ an4 
^ review of their policy ^od liiftory, yiii. 23. Expedient of 
Solyman to fupprefs feditjous commotions, 26. Caufesofthe 
little influence the Turkifh princes have in the afi^airs of Europe, 
27. Murder and aflafllnacion the fubltitute^ for laws in 
Turkey, 28. 

TurnSullp Dr. carries . over a qolouy of Greeks to Florid^, 
vii. 379. 

Turpentine^ how cxtradcd from thje pine-tree, in Carolina, vii. 

35?? . . 

Tyranny, the confequences of, in a ftate, iv. 43. The fjrlem 

pf. analyzs'J, vi. 278. Wny t is fubmitied to, vii. 155. 
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Vacvf^ intention of the law of, at Conllantinople, iv. 175. 

Valdin)ia, his expedition into Chili» iv. 197. He and his mCQ 
dertroyed by the- natives, 198. 

Valoufy why efteemed a virtue, viii, 351. 

Valparai/o, city of, in Chi!i, defcribed, iv, 202. 

Van Horn, a Buccaneer, his intrepid character, v* 64. Surprizes 
Vera Cruz, 65, 

Van Riebeci^ recommends a Dutch fettlement to be made at the 
C pe of Good Hope, i. 304. Is intrufted with the' manage- 
ment of it, 305, 

Vane, Henry, his enthufiadic character, and didurbances excited 
by him in New England, vit, 239. 

Vanilla^ defcripcion of that plant, and it's culture, iii. 340. It's 
preparation and ufes, 342. 

Varecb, a Tea plant, ufed for manure in the Caribbee Iflands, 

'Varnipy Chinefe, natural hiilory of, iii» l68« How ufed, 170« 

Ii's properties, 171. 
Vedany the facred book of the Bramins of India, the fource of 

m«iny duefities relative to faith and pratlice, i* 74. 
Vega Real, plain of, in the ifland of St. Domingo, recommended 

to the culiivation of the French, v. 385, 
Vela/^uez forms a fettlement on the ifland of Cuba, and profe- 
cutes difcoveries on the American continent, iii. 271, Commif^ 
fions Fernando Cortez 10 undertake the conqueft of Mexico* 
272. His perfidious method of obtaining flaves from Florida, 
vii. 37 ». 
Venezuela, province of, in South America, it's hiftory, produdions, 
and trace, iv. 68, It's floqrifhing ftate under the Guipufcoa 
XTorrpiny, 73, it's imports and exports, 78. 
Venice y ji'^ ec<iiy profperity from the operations of commerce, 
i. 20. Obtains the Eaftern trade through the channel of Egypt, 
J 16. Me-jlures tafcen by, to obftrudt thePortUgueze in their In- 
dian en'e-prizes, 1 18. Open a trade with India from the port 

Account of the origin of the city and 
Was the firll regular government 
It's decline to be dated from the difco- 
I.'s myfterious policy and jealoufy, 85. 
The 1 ffice of flate inquifitors, 86. Regulation of the naval and 
military commands, 88. 
Vea Crux^ old and new, defcribed, iii. '420. Account of the in- 
tercourfe carried on there by the fleets from Old Spain, 42N 
• Is fnrprized and pillaged by the Buccaneers, v, 65, 
Ve^d IJlandsy improvements of which they arc capable, iv. 509. 
Deicription of, and their trade, v. 230, 

Vernon^ 



of Suez in Egypt, 1 19, 
repi blic of. viii, 8i, 
formed in E'i'ore 84. 
very of America, ibid. 
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Vernon, Admiral, caufes of his ill fuccefs In attacking Carthagena, 

*^- 59* . . . 

FicunOf a wild animal in Peru, defcribedy with the method of 

hunting it» iv« i^6. Their fleeces, 147. Uies tp which their 

wool is applied, 14.8* 

Vitraf J nan Fernandez de, forms a confpiracy in Brazil to cut 0^ 
the Dutch governors of that province, iv» 404. His fucceifei 
againft them, ibid. Expels the Dutch, 406. 

Fieirap Anthony, a Jefuit^ his extraordinary fermon on the fac* 
ceiTes of the Dutch in Brazil, iv« 392. 

VillainSi feudal, how emancipated from perfbnal flavery, v. 290. 

Vincent, St, was one oftheiflands religned to the native Caribs, by 
the Englifh and French, vi. 's^'j'j^ Their number increafed by 
an acceflion of Negroes, 378. Diftinflion between the black 
and red Caribs, 379. The Caribs harafTed by the French, ibid. 
Origip of the Qat-headed Caribs, 380. War between the black 
and red Caribs, 381. The ifland ceded by the French to the 
Englifh, 383. Prefent ftate of cultivation there, 3S4. 

Vinesp remarks on the order for rooting theixf up in Portugal^ 
iv, 50c, 

Virgin IJlands^ their number and defcription, vi. 314, Their 
produce and government, 31^. 

Virginia, it's advantages over Maryland, vii, 323. Delufion of 
the firH adventurers to this province, 324. They are relieved 
and inilrut^ed by lord Delawar, 325. Js flrengthened by th^ 
arrival of a number of refugee royalifls, 326. Is oppreflcd by a 
rigorous enforcement of the A(X of Navigation, 327. Continue 
upon ill terms with the Indians, 328. Difagreements among 
the colonics, 329. The £ngli(h laws, with all their formalities* 
introduced, 333. Admirable fpeech of Logan, chief of the 
Shawanees, to lord Dunmore, 334. The population of the 
country checked by perfecuting principles, 335. Prefent num- 
ber of inhabitants* 336. Chief produce, and articles of culti* 
vation, i^/V. Export of tobacco, 337, Low ftate of William (^ 
bourg, the capital town, .339. 7 ne inhabitants of this colony 
embarrafs their circumftances bv oftentatious luxury, ibid, Uovy 
they may extricate themfelves from iuch difficulties, 340. 
Ukraine^ great fertility of that province, and means of improving 

ir, iii. i20« 
Ulioay M. takes po^eflion of Louifiana for the king of Spatn» 

after the ccflion of, by France, vii. 70, 
Uni*ver/ei argument in favour of a preceding and enfuing eternity 

of, iv. 126. ' 

Vokanosi the great antiquity of, indicated by the different flages of 
their prefent appearance, iv. 125. Indications of, to be found 
every where in America, v. 437, 
Voyages^ tflimate of the good and evil produced by, viii. 367. 
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Watp9U^ Sir Robert* the Englifii miaifier, remarks on his adiiiN 

' niHratioa* ]^ 91. 9g, 

If iir» amoog European patiotis» rhe real motives of» in. 26. A 
formal declaration necefl'ary for the commencemeot of, and re- 
inarkf on the conduA of the £ng1i(h in ntgleding this previous 
iotimation of hoftilities, v. lo^. vii. 2^9, Origin of the laws 
pf» V. 366* Anticnt and modern compared, vi. 46 ■• Alwa>s 
forniibes a pretence for the ufurpations of government, vii. 449. 
The events of, often decided by accidental circumftanccs, 590, 
A pro(pe£i of it's extin^iopy viiL 141. This profpedl found to 
Ik a deloGon, 14a* Hiftorical view of war as an arc, 143. 
Infantry the moft formidable in^ 1 44, Caufe of the long wars 
between England and France, 14^;. Oriorin of (landing armies 
jn Europe, 146. War extended by this innovation, 149, The 
artof lbrti£ca;ion invented by the Dutch, I ;o. A new lyAem of 
tallies introduced by the kin^ of Pruffia, 151. War carried on 
now with more humanity than in antient times, i;^. The 
numbers of foldiers amazingly increared, while they are very 
poorly paid, 156, Soldiers ought to be ufefully employed 
during peace* 1 57* Hillorical rei'iew of the art of war upon the 
iea, 16 !• Improvements produced by the invention of the ma- 
yirver's compafs, 16;. Short account oi the Spaniih armada, 
163. Commercial wars confideied, xo-j* Dcftroys chiefly 
thofe toxbul^nt men who are born wiih mirchievons propenficies, 
240. 

^Mf^id, Jidm'n^lf commands the fird fleet fetat out by the Dutch 
Ead India Companyt i* 242, His con tells with the Portugueze 
in the Indian (eas, 243. 

Wa/bingtMy Qen^ra), hea<]$ the Nprth American troqps in the 
war againd Britain* vii. 462* 

Weijsrs^ of AugfljDurg^ purchafe the Amprican province of Venc- 
s^jicU of the emjferor Qbarlcs V. iv, 69, Their imprudent ma- 
nagement, and defertjon of thjs place, 70, 

Wiffdi'JiJberji, ifli David's Streight?, an4 Greenland,, account of, 
vii. 101.' Account of tha: carried on by New England, 25;!. 
Uaws niadjs in England for the encouragement of| 252. The 
fifhery in the Gulph of St^ I^aureoce, 253. 

fTiilfojit th^ Canquerfir, edabli/hes the feudal government in Eng- 
land upon a regular, permanent footing, viii. 53. 

William 111. ele£ied king of England, and accepts the crown 91^ 
ftipulated ^ond'uons, viii. 57. 

William^ Fort, in Bengal, de/cribed, ii. 192. 

)^///^»R/^0irr^,' the capital of Virginia, account of, vii, 350. 

J^jrW/, the general coarfe, aod natural caufes of, in the Wed In- 
dies^ v. 18, ' 

WiHiit^ 



INDEX. 

Wcdifiy the Scythian chief, excites the other European nations to 
fall upon the Roman empire, iii. 3. Was the founder of a (^q- 
guinary fyftem of religion, 6. 

Wolft^ General, killed at the fiege of Quebec, vii. 121. 

Women^ laws of Indoftan, relating to, i, 68. Caufes why they 
often excrcife fovereign power in favage nations, ii, 276, Their 
treatment in the different ftages of human fociety defcribed, iv« 
88, Their virtue of the greateft importance to fociety, viii. 360, 
The connexions of gallantry complete the depravation of man- 
Ders, 363. 

X. 

Xalapa^ account of the fair there, for the traffic with European 
and American commodities, ni. 421. 

Y. 

Yagu^ Sc« in the ifland of Chiloe, defciibed, iv. 203. It's go- 
vernment and jurifdidion, 204. 

Yams^ the plant described, v. 319, 

Tanam, in the province of Rajahmandry, account of the French 
fadlory there, ii. 402. 

TaiAji, a diforder incident to Negroes, defcribed, with the method 
of cure, V. 272. 

YbervilUy is fent by the court of France on an expedition up th^ 

^Miffiifippi, vii. 20. His death, 21. 

rork. New, See iVirw York^ 

Z. 

Zealand, ifland of, in Denmark, fome accoant of, v, 492* 
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DIRECTIONS to the Book-Binder, 

for placing the M A P S. 

Map of the World, facing the Title-page. 

Map of Europe, facing Page i, of the Firft Volume. 

Map of the European Settlements in the Eaft Indies, 
to face Page i. of the Second Volume. 

Map of the European Settlements in Mexico and the 
Weft Indies, to face the Beginning of Book VI. 

Map of European Settlements in South America, to 
face the Beginning of Book VII. 

Map of Africa, with the European Settlements, to 
face the Beginning of Book X[. 

Map of the United States of North America, with the 
Britifli, French, and Spaniih dominions adjoining, ac- 
cording to the treaty of 1783, to face the Beginning of 
Book XVIII. . I 



